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CHAP, of Athenian greatncfs, the Spartans were naturally 
XXVII. expofed to the jealoufy and rcfentment of Perfia , 
allies in by their dominion in Greece , by their cOnquells 
or'd'erof ^^ ^^^ coaft of Afia, by the pre-eminence of their 
Artaxer- H^val powcr, and efpecially by their open participa- 
o"*ni ^^^^ in the rebellious dcfigns of Cyrus* The 

xcv. a. former circumftances rendered their republic the 
A. c. 3w. riyal of the king of Perfia; but their co-opera- 
tion with an ambitious rebel rendered them the 
perfonal enemies of Artaxerxes. His^ refolution 
to chaftife their audacity was communicated to 
Tiflaphernes , who, after harafling the retreat of 
the Greeks to the foot df the Carduchian moun- 
tains, beyoijd which he had not courage to follow 
them , returned with a powerful army towards 
Lower Afia , to refume the government of Caria, 
his hereditary province, as well as to take poflef- 
fionof the rich fpoils of Cyrus, beftowed on him 
by the gratitude of his mafter, in return for his 
recent and fignal fervices againft that dangerous 
pretender to the throne. 

Honored with this magnificent prefent, Tit 
faphernes was farther intrufted with executing ther 
Vjcngeance of the great km g againft the Spartans. 
Without any formal declaration of war, which the 
late hoftilities in the Eaft feemed to render un- 
ncceflary , he attacked the :Eolian cities ; the 
fatrap Pharnabazus readily enteredinto. his views, 
and concurred with all his meafures. The Lace- 
daemonian garrifon , fupported by the tpwnfmen , 
defended themfelves with their ufual courage , 
earneftJy foliciting, hQ\yever, a jeinfprcemcntfrom^ 
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bonie, which might enable them to refill and to 
furmount fuch an unexpeded danger '. 

On this important occafion, the Spartan fenate 
and aflembly were not wanting to the alliflance of 
their garrifons , or to the hopes of their £oliaxt 
allies* They immediately levied a body of five 
tbouiand Feloponnefian troops, and demanded a 
confidcrable fupply from die Athenians. The 
latter fent them three hundred horfemen , who 
having ferved under the thirty tyrants, were cheer* 
fully (acrificed to this dangerous duty by the par- 
tilaris of the new democracy. The command of 
the joint forces was intruded to the Spartan Thim* 
bron, who had orders *, as foon as he arrived in 
j£olis ) to take into pay the Greeks who had en* 
^ged in the expedition of Cyrus , and who were 
actually employed in the difiionorable fervice of 
an ungratefik Barbarian. The mean and perfidious 
behaviour of Seuthes , who, in his new charader 
of pfinee, dill retained his original manners of ^ 
Thracian robber, rendered the* propofal of joining 
Thimbron extremely agreeable to Xenophon, who 
conduced to the Lacedaemonian fiandard fix thou- 
fand men, the venerable remains of an army ex- 
haufted and ennobled by unexampled toils and 
danj^ers ^ 

Having received this powerful reinforcement , 
Thimbron opened the campaign againft the lieu- 
tooant of Artaxerxes, at the diftance of two years 
after Cyrus had marched from Ephefus to dilpute 

< Xtnopb. Hellen. L iii. p. 4* o. Diodor. Sical. 1. xiv. p. 4i<- 
^ Xenoph. Hellea. p. 5SO. Diodor. f. 4U* 
^'Ktn«pli. AnfttaC K fiL p . 4af. 
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the crdwn of Perfia. The ifirft im'preflibns of the 
Grecian arms- were attended with co^fiderablc fuc- 
cefs. Thimbron took , or regained^ the towns of 
Pergamus , Teuthrania , Hali&rnia , Myrina,- 
Cyme , and Grynium. But the Avails of Larifla , 
a ftrong city in the Troade, defied his aflault ; the 
vigilant garrifon baffled all his contrivances for* 
depriving them of frefh water ; and , aflifted by 
the inhabitants of the place, made a vigorous fajly, 
repelled the bcfiegers , and burned or d'emolifhed 
their works. 

Nothing but continual adion , and an tlninteT'^ 
rupted career of vidlory, could reftram the licen- 
tious paffions of the troopS, compofed of a motley 
affemblage from fo many different, and often hoftilc 
coriimunities. Their feditious fpirit rendered them 
formidable to each other , and to the Greeks of 
Afia. Their rapacity fpared not the territories of 
the Lacedaemonian allies, wlio loudly complaini^d 
to tbe fenate, afcribing the violence of die troops 
to the weaknefs of the general. In confequence of 
this reprefentation , Thimbron was recalled: ^ind 
difgraced % and the conitnand, for which he feem^d 
To ill qualified, was bcftowed' on' Dfefcytlidas, a 
mail fertile in refources , who could 'often va«y his 
condudl without changing his principles {; wh6 
knew when to relax, and when to enforce the dif- 
cipline of the cartip, and who, to the talents of an 
able general , added the reputation of being^ the 
beft engineer of his times. By a judicious direc- 
tion of the machines of>wa( which he i^iv.ented, or 
improved , DcrcyUidas overcame the bbftina«y of 

? Xtnoph. /. 4^1. 
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JLarifla; and in the fpacc of eight days, reduced chap 
eight other cities in the province of Pharnabazus. xxvii. 
The rapidity of his conquefts recommended him ****" ®' 
to the Spartan lenate, and his moderate ufe of 
. vidory endeared him to the Afiatic colonies. He 
leffened their taxes , encouraged their induftry , 
heard their complaints with candor , and decided 
their dififerences with the inoft impartial juftice. 
Difdaining the cruel example of his predeceffors , 
he impofed not any arbitrary exadlions on the 
jpeaceful citizens and hufbahdmen ; and left the 
maintenance of his troops fliould prove burden- 
Tome to the allies and fubjedls of Sparta, he fixed 
his winter-quarters in Bithynia, where the valor 
ofXenophon and his followers had lately fpread 
the terror of the Grecian name. 

Early in the fpring, comraiffioners were, fent commit 
from Sparta to infped the affairs of Afia, and to ^^^^^^^^ 
prorogue, for another year, the authority of Der- sparta to 
cyllidas, provided thei4: obfervations and inquiries J[|^|^°^^JJ*^ 
confirmed the very favorable accounts that had oiymp. 
been given of his adminiftration. On their arrival ^'^^-^ ^• 
at Lampfacus, where the army was then affembled , * ' 

they vifited the canip, and aflured the foldiers, 
that the magiftratcs of the republic as much ap- 
proved their condud in the laft, as they had con- 
demned it in the prelcedirig , year. A captain , cx- 
prefling the fehfe of the multitude , replied , that ^ 
the diflFerent behaviour of the troops , now and 
formerly, was yet lefs different than the charadci's 
of Tbimbron and Dcrcyllidas. This teftimony of 
military approbation was not ra^re flattering to th^. 
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CHAP, general, than fatisfadory to the comniiflGonerf ; 

XXVIL who afterwards, at his requeft, vifued the neigh- 
bouring towns of iEohs ,and Ionia, and found 
them in a condition extremely happy *nd Jiouriflx* 
ing '. 

Dercyiii^ Before taking leave of Dercyllidas they acquainted 

lies the him , that the mhabitants of the Thracian Cher-. 

Cherfo. foncfus liad lately fent to Sparu an embaffy , re- 
quefling affiflance againfl: the fierce Barbarians 
who inhabited the adjoining territory; and that, 
Ihould circumftances permit him to afford pro- 
tedion to thofe induftrious and diftreffed Greeks , 
he would perform a fignal fervice to the ft ate. 
The ina(9:ivity of Tiflaphernes , who notwith- 
Handing the powerful army which he had con* 
duded from Upper Afia, ftill expefted further re^* 
inforcemcnts from the Eaft , encouraged the 
Grecian general to undertake this ufefiil and meri- 
, ^toripus enterprife. The Chcrfonefus was one of 
the moft fertile ' and beft cultivated fpots in the 
ancient world. In an extent of fifty miles ia 
length, and fifteen in breadth, it conuihed elevea 
Ticb and flourifhing cities, and feveral commodi- 
ous harbours. The fields, producing the moft 
valuable grains , were interfperfed and adorned 
with delightful plantations and orchards, as well as 
with lawns and meijidows, ftored with all forts of 
ufeful cattle. Had this beauuful country enjoyed 
an infular form, its bappinefs would have been 
complete; but a neck of land, thirty-feven fur- 
longs in breadth, joined it to the territories of the 

' Xenoph. Helleii. 1. lii. p> 4t7* 

' JIUfl^Vi9T»TWf MOM tt$iTWf* XcQiph. p. 4tt« 
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fierceft tribes in Thrace. The troops of ^)ercyl- chap. 
lidas could eafily have repelled their inroads. They xxvii. 
might have punifhed their cruelty by deftroying 
their miferable villages in the open country; but 
the Barbarians would have found a fecure refuge in 
their woods and mountains « and whenever the 
army was withdrawn , would have again poured 
down on the htrlplefe Cherfonefiis with their native 
fury, heightened by revenge. DercyUidas afforded 
a more ufeful affiftance to thofc unhappy Greeks ; 
and employed in their defence, not the courage, 
but the labor , of his foldiers. With inceffant 
toil, begun in the fpring, and continued almoft to 
the autumn , they formed a ftrong wall acrofs the 
ifthmus; the fpace was marked out, and the la- 
bor diftindlly apportioned to the feparate com- 
munities from which the army had been levied; 
and the fpur of emulation was Iharpened by the 
incitement of gain , the general in perfon fuperin- 
tending the work, and bellowing rewards (lavilhly 
furnilhed by the wealthy Cherfonites) on the mod: 
diligent and deferving '. 

DercyUidas had fcarcely returned from this em* Enters 
ploy men t, juftly ennobled by its utility, when the 
combined forces of Fharnabazus and Tiffaphemes di^hernea. 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Ephefus. The 
general coUeded his whole ftrength in order to 
give them battle ; the European foldiers difplayed 
a noble ardor for adion; but the inhabitants of 
the Afiatic co^aft, who had flocked to his fbndard, 

7 Xenopb. p. 4S8. 
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c H A P. were intimidated by the fight of an enemy whofe 
:;^xvil. numbers far exceeded their own- This panic might 
liave proved fatal, had not the troops of Tiffa- 
phetnes felt the terror which they infpired. They 
' jecoUedled the bravery of the ten thoufand whc> 
jhad accompanied Cyrus ; they perceived that the 
forces with whom they now had to contend lex* 
Cieeded that number ; but they did not refled that 
the army of Dercyllidas was fwclled by the de- 

fenerate Greeks of ^olis and Ionia, whofe minds 
ad been enfeebled and degraded by a long feries 
of oppreffion. The cowardice of the Perfians en- 
gaged Tiffaphcrnes, much againft the inclination 
bf Pharnabazus , to propofe a conference ; the 
cowardice of the lonians engaged Dercyllidas to 
accept the prbpofal. Hoftilities were thus fuf- 
pended;. mutual hoftages were given; overtures 
. >bf peace were made ; and meffengers were dif» 
' patched for inftrudtions to the Spartan council , 
and to the court of Perfia. 
The Pet- . The defign of Tiflaphernes, however, was only 
cmiy^^re. ^ S^^^ ^^^^ ^Y amufing' the enemy. The moft 
pare to re. folemn oaths and engagements had long lod their 
.iiew uif power over his perfidious mind. He treacheroufly 

war. 11 • 1 •• 

watched an opportunity torenew the war, waiting 
with impatience for the promifeH reinforcements 
from the jEaft, and efpecially for the equipqient of 
;^ fleet, >yhich Artaxerxes was preparing, with 
jjilence and celerity, in the ports of Phoenicia. 
Thefe fccret preparations were communicated to 
the Spartan magiftrates by the patriotifm of He- 
^odas, a Syracufan^ who, animated by the lov^ of 
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Greece , betrayed his PhcEnician mailer. The chap. 
Spartans were alarmed with the danger, indignant xxvii. 
at the treachery of Tiffaphernes , and perhaps dif- 
pleafed with the too eafy credulity of their general. 
But the death of king Agis had given them , in 
the perfon of their firft magiftrate , a commander 
who equalled Dercyllidas in merit, and who has far 
furpaffed him in renown. 

The deftrudive expedition again ft the Elcans Agefiiaut 
was the laft exploit of the long and warlike reign ktng"f* 
of Agis. On his death - bed he acknowledged for Sparta. 
his fon Leotychides , whofe legitimacy , the levity 
or the guilt of his mother Tymaea had expofed to 
juft fufpicion. But this late avowal of a fucceffor, 
whom he had fo long difowned, did not fatisfy the 
partifons of Agefilaus , who was the brother of Agis 
on the fide of his father Archidamus , but younger 
by many years , being born of a different mother, 
and failing Leotychides , the neareft heir to the 
throne. Under a diminutive and ignoble form , 
Agefilaus concealed a vigorous and fervid mind, 
a manly elevation of charader , a generous ambi- 
tion of foul. Thefe refped^ble qualities , adorned 
by the milder virtues of modefty , candor , con- 
defcenfion , and unlimited complaifance for his 
friends , early attraded the notice , and merited the 
cfteem, of the firft names of Sparta; and of none 
more than Lyfander , who, as his perfonal hopes of 
grandeur were blafted by the univerfaljealoufyand 
refcntment that had been juftly excited in Sparta 
againft his oftentatious abufe of power, confined 
all his projeds of ambition to the aggrandizement 



confpi 
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c H A p. of his favorite. That eloquence and addrefs*, 
XXVII. which would have been ineffedual if employed 
for himfelf, fucceeded in behalf of another; and 
by the influence and intrigues of Lyfander , ftill 
more than by the ftrong claims of juftlce and of 
merit, Agefilaus was declared fucccffor to the 
vacant throne; and , at the diftancc of about two 
years, commander in chief of the Greek forces in 
Afia^ an office lels fplendid in name than that of 
king of Sparta , but carrying with it more folid 
weight and authority. 
ciMdon's In the interval of thefe fucceffive honors, he 
approved his attentive vigilance in the fervice of 
the republic , of which the fafety , and even the 
cxiftence, was endangered by a daring and bloody 
confpiracy. A youth named Cinadon , diftiu- 
guifhed above his companions by extraordinary 
flrength and agility , was not lefs confpicuous for 
undaunted courage and ambition. Defcended of 
an obfcure family , Cinadon felt and regretted the 
mortifying partiality of the government under 



* The partifans orLeotychides, in pleading his caufe before the 
aflTembly , alleged an oracle that exhorted the Spartans to beware of a 
lame reign. This pointed at Agefilaus , who limped in walking. But 
I»ytknder, by one of thofe ready and unexpefted turns, which often 
decide the refolutions of numerous aflfemblies, direaed the battery of 
the oracle againft Leotychides , afTerting , that it was the lamenefs of 
the title only which Apollo mult have had in view , fince it was a 
matter indififerent to the gods whether the Spartan kings walked 
fracefully; but a matter of high importance whether they defcended 
from Hercules , the fon of Jupiter , or Alcibiades , an Athenian 
profligate and exile. Com. JPiut. in Agefil. et Lyfiind. et Xenopb. 
AgelU..PAnegyn et Hellen. U iii. p. 493* - ^ . 
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*which he lived. His pride was deeply wounded chap. 
with the refledlion , that whatever abilities his xxvii. 
youth might promife, and his manhood mature, 
the unfortunate circumftances of his birth muft 
for ever exclude him from the principal dignities of 
ihe ftate , which circulated among a few Spartan 
families , without the poflibjlity of extending be- 
yond that very limited fphere. The warmth of 
bis charader, and the impetuofity of his paflions, 
prompted him to feek juftice and revenge : nor 
was his blind and headlong ferocity alarmed by the 
means, however atrocious, that muft lead to this 
favorite end. He communicated the horrid defign 
to men of his own, and of an inferior condition, 
exaggerating their cruel treatment by a ftern arifto- 
cracy , which he contrafted with the mild equality 
of the neighbouring communities ; and perhaps 
aflferting , that if they muft fubmit to a mafter , it 
would be better to have one than many; that even 
^e fubjeds of a monarchy enjoyed greater equality 
and liberty than the members of the Spartan re« 
public*, fince the former all equally participated 
in thofe preferments and honors , to which not 
only the flaves , the Helots , and freedmen , but 
the whole body of the Lacedaemonian people, 
were forbidden to afpire. After this general repre- 
fentation, he negleded not, what was more ef- 
fcdual and important^ to arraign the arrogance 

* This language I have ofttn keard from the fubjeSs of a modern 
repnblic , wbo(e citi\€ns are n6t more remarkable for their firmnels fii 
malntaiiilflg power » that for their mtdtntldn in eiercifing it. 
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c n k V. and cruelty of particular fenators , and to inflame 
a;xviL the refentment pf individuak agstinft their private 
smd dom^ic foes ; nor did he forget to encourage 
theip fdl with the gert^in profped of fuccef& , hy 
contrafting their own ftrength and numbers with 
};be weaknefs of an enemy, who might be taken 
jonarmed, and cut off by furprife". 
isdireo. . The time for adlion approached , and the author 
when dpi 5^ ^^ confpiracy commanded his aflbciates to ftay 
forexeca* at home , that they might be ready at a call. Age- 
***!"• iilaus-, meanwhile, performed the accuftomed vows 

j^nd {acrifices for the fafety of the republic; the 
fippearance of the entrails announced fome dread- 
ful and concealed danger; a fecond vidim w^ 
ilain ; a nd the figns were ftill more unfavorable ; 
but after examining (he third facrifice , the priell 
exclaimed, "Wc feem, O Agefilaus ! to be ia 
the midfl; of bur enemies." Soon . afterwards , a 
perfon , whofe name has not been thought worthy 
of record , denounced Cinadon to the magiftrates , 
as. guilty of a tr^afonable defign , of which he had 
endeavoured to render himfelf an accomplice. 
When the informer was defired to explain his de- 
claration more fully , he told them , that Cinadon 
having conduded him to the great fquare of the 
city, which, beingdeftined for the public affembly 
and 'the market, was the ufual place of rendezvous , 
defired him to count the number of Spartans whonpi 
he faw in that fpacibus refort. That he counted 
the king, theephori, the fenators, and about forty 
♦. . . *• ■ ' ' » 
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others , and then afked Cinadon , for yrhat pu^pofe 
he had required him to take that feemingly ufelefs 
trouble ? Becaufe , replied the confpirator , I reckon 
the Spartans to be enemies, and all the reft, vrhoft 
great numbers you behold in the market-place, to' 
be frieuds. ^or docs this proportion apply to 
Sparta only; in the farms and villages adjacent to 
the city , we (hall in^ each houfe and fanlily have 
one enemy, the mafter, but all the fervants will bd 
our friends. Ginadon then acquainted him yith* 
the- objetft and caufe of the confpiracy , which had 
been formed by men of probity and fortitude , and 
which was foon to be communicated to theflaves^ 
peafants , and the whole body of Lacedsemonian 
people, whofe animofity againft the Spartans wasf 
too violent to be concealed. That the greateft 
part of the confpirators , being trained for war, had 
arms in their hands; that the Ihops of the ar« 
morers^ the tools of thofe artificers who wrought 
in metal, wp6d,, and ftone, and even thi inftru- 
ments of agriculture , might furnifb fuch weapons 
to the r<?ft,-as would fully anfwejT the purpofef 
;againft unarmed men. 

.. This 'alarming intelligence roufed the adUvity^ 
without flhaking the firmnefs, of the Spartan ma- 
gilirates. It would have; been imprudent to feite 
Cinadon in the capital, as they were unacquainted 
with the extent of his refources , and the number 
of his affociates. On pretence of the public 
fervice, they contrived to fend him to Aulon (for 
in fimilar expeditions they had often employed bis 
leady arm and enterprifiii^ vMor), that he might 
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feize, ih that licentious city, and bring within the^ 
reach of juftice , fevcral daring violators of the 
Spartan laws, among whom was a very beautiful- 
woman , who corrupted the manners of young and 
old". The fenate prepared waggons for convey- 
ing the prifoners , and furni(hed everv thing netef- 
iary for the journey. A body of choTen horfemen 
was appointed to accompany Cinadon, who fet out 
without fufpe<^ing that this long train of prepara- 
tion was deftined againft himfelf alone. But no 
fooner had he reached a proper diftance from the 
city, than he was feized as a traitor, and compelled, 
by the terror of immediate death, to denounce his 
accomplices. Their names were fent to the fenate ,. 
who inftantly fecured their perfons. Cinadon, 
Tifamenus, a prieft, and the other leaders of the 
confpiracy, were fcourged through the city, gored 
with inilruments of torture, and finally relieved by 
death. 

The rafii enterprife of Cinadon ftill filled the 
Spartans with alarm, when intelligence was con- 
veyed of the formidable preparations of Artaxer- 
xes, againft whom the perfuafive influence of Ly- 
fander encouraged them to employ the great and 
(olid , but as yet unknown , abilities of their young 
and warlike prince. Since the reign of Agamem- 
non , Agefilaus was the firft Grecian king who 
led the united forces of his country to make war 
in Afia ; and his expedition , though not lefs 
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important than the exploits of the fons of Atreus chap. 
and Achillea, is much inferior in renown; becaufe ' xxviL 
the panegyric of Xenophon , warm and fpleqdid 
as it is , even beyond the ufual color of his com* 
pofitionSy muft yet, like all the works of man, be 
for ever eclipfed by the luftre of the Iliad. But 
the conquefts of Agefilaus , however different in 
fame., yet furpafled in^misfortune , the war o£ 
Troy. Both were pernicious to the interefts of 
Greece ; but of the two , the vidories of Agefilaus 
proved the mod fatal, not indeed in their imme* 
diate , but in their remote confequences. 

In the fpring of the year three hundred and Diffrneet 
ninety-fix before Chrift, he left Sparta, with three ^^^JJJ**^; 
thou&nd Lacedaemonian freedmen , and a body of rivalled 
foreign troops, amounting to fixthoufand, chiefly *>«««»*»•• 
colledled from the confederate cities of Pelopon- " ^' 
nefus. Since the irregular and unjuftifiable con- 
duct of Agis, in his dnfo^tunate expedition againft 
Argos, the Spartan Icings were ufually attended ia 
the field by a council of ten fenators , whofe con-, 
currence was held necefiary in all public meafures. 
Agefilaus demahded a council, not of ten , but of 
thirty Spartans : a refined ftroke of policy , which 
flrongly indicates that artful dexterity with which , 
during a long adminifiration , he uniformly pro« 
ipoted the views of his intereft and ambition. By' 
^gmcnting the number of the council , he dU 
niinifhed its importance. Each member , as be 
poffeffed lefs weight and influence, felt himfelf lets 
concerned in the honor of the body ; and the 
whole were more eafily fwaycd and governed by 
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c H A P. the king. Lylander alone , whofe name in Afia 
xxyn. was illuftrious or terrible, rivalled for a while the 
powcf of Agefilaus. But the colleagues of Ly- 
iander were the firft to difpute his pretenfions , an4 
to control his authority. Agefilaus availed him- 
felf of their envy , and liftened too cafily to the 
didlates of felfilhnefs , in humbling the arrogance 
of a rival who had been the chief author of his 
own greatnefs. By thwarting the meafures of 
Lyfander, by denying his requefts, by emplpying 
him in offices unbecoming his dignity", he 
rendered, him contemptible hj the eyes of thofe b)^' 
whom he had been fo long feared. This ungene- 
rous treatment of a benefador, as well as the afpir- 
ing pride of the benefador himfelf , which could 
excite fuch black ingratitude in an otherwife virtu- 
ous breaft, doubly prove the inftability of friend- 
fhip between ambitious ooinds. After a difgrace* 
ful rupture , which ended in ai^ affeded reconcilia- 
tion , Lyfander was fent by Agefilaus and his 
council to command the Lacedxnionian fquadron 
in the Hellefpont , an inadive and fubordinatc 
fervice , in which he could not exped an oppor- 
tunity to perform any thing worthy of his ancient 
fame. He returned , therefore , in a few months 
to Sparta, covered with difgrace, enraged by dif- 
aj^ointment , and vowing implacable revenge 
a^iiinft the cruel ingratitude of his friend , which 

'* Lyf)inder was known in the Eaft as a conquvror ; Agefilaus made 
liiiti a commifTary. Vid. Plut in Ageiil. et Lyfond. et Xentph. Hellen. 
I. iil. F. 4>7- 

he 
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he felt more deeply than the injuftice of all his 
enemies together. 

Agefilaus fixed his head-quarters at Ephefus, a 
place recommended by its centrical fituation , as 
the moft convenient rendezvous for the recruits 
which flocked to his (landard from every p<<rt of 
the coaft; at the fame time that fuch a (Nation en* 
abled him to conceal from the enemy which of their 
provinces was the intended objedl of his invafion. 
Thither Tiflaphemes fent an embafly^ demanding 
the reafon of fuch mighty preparations. Agefilaus 
replied ,-" That the Greeks in Afia might en- 
joy the fame liberty with their brethren in Europe. '* 
The meffengers of Tiffaphernes had orders to de« 
clare, that the king was inclined to acknowledge 
the ancient freedom and independence of the 
Grecian colonies; that the report of his hoftile 
intentions iigainft either them or the mother- 
country was totally void of foundation ; and that,' 
in confequence of the recent tranfadlions between 
Tiffaphernes and Dercyllidas, ambaffadors might 
Ihortly be cxpeded from Sufa, empowered to ratify 
a firm and lafting peace between Artaxerxes and 
the Greeks. Until this defirable work (hould be 
completed, Tiffaphernes earneftly defired a con- 
tinuation of the truce , which , on his fide , he was 
ready to feal by whatever formalities Agefilaus 
thought proper to require. The Spartan king 
frankly avowed his fufpicions of treachery ; ye€ 
being unwilling to embroil his country in an un- 
neceffary war, he difpatched Dercyllidas, with twd 
members, of the Spartan <:ouncil, to renew his htM 

Vol. IV. q 
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eng:agements with Tiffaphcrnes. The pcrfidions' 
fatrap fwore and deceived for the l^ft time, Na 
fponer had he received the long-expedted auxili- 
aries from the Eaft, than he commanded Agefilaus 
to leave Ephefus, and to evacuate the coaft of 
Afia ; if he delayed to comply, the weight of the 
Perfian arms would enforce obedience. The 
prudent, or pious Spartan, while his friends "v^erc 
alarmed with this uncxpeded declaration , aflumed 
an unufual gaiety of countenance, obferving, that 
hp rejoiced to commence the war under fuch fa- 
vorable aufpices , fince the treachery of Tiffapher-* 
ties mud render the gods his enemies. 
. Meanwhile he prepared to encounter the infidi- 
ous s^r.ts of the fatrap , with equal , but more in- 
nocent addrels. It was induftrioufly given out, 
that he intended to march into the province of 
Garia , the favorite refidence of Tiflaphernes , 
which was adorned by his voluptuous parks and 
palaces, and ftrengthened by a fortrefs, the re- 
pofitory of his treafures. The intervening cities 
were ordered to mend the roads , to furnifii a 
market, and to prepare every thing mod neceffary 
to facilitate the march of the Greciari array. Tifla- 
phernes, not doubting that Caria was the intended 
fcene of war, efpecially as the mountainous nature 
of that province rendered it improper for horfe, in 
which the Greeks were very poorly provided, en-» 
camped with his own numerous cavalry in the 
plains of the Meander, in order to intercept the 
paflage of the enemy. But Agefilaus having poftcd 
a.fqfficient garrifon.in Ephcfus, left that city, and 
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turning to the north , advanced by rapid marches c if 4 p. 
into Phrygia, the rich plunder of which rewarded 5txvix, 
the adive diligence of his foldiers. The felfifli 
fatrap was unwilling to relieve the province of 
Fharnabazus , by weakening the defence of his 
iown ; and accordingly remained inadlive on the 
Iruitful banks of the Meander, whofe winding 
flream (kirts. the northern frontier of Caria , ftill 
fufpediing an invafion of the Greeks from Ephefus 
and the neighbouring fea -ports.. . During the 
greateft part' of the fummer Agefilaus ravaged 
Phrygia ; thd Barbarians were fhamefiilly defeated 
in feveral rencounters; at length they ceafed to 
jrefift his arms; nor attempted even to harafs his 
jetreat, when having gratified the juft refentment 
of his country., he returned, loaded with fpoil, to 
winter in Ephefus ". 

In the Phrygian expedition, Agefilaus fharedij Employ. 
and furpaffed, the toils bf the meanieft foldier, ^e^omks 
from whom he refufcd to be diftinguilhed by hii during 
drefs, his food, or his accolumodations, by day or ^*„*[„. 
•jiiight The inadtive feafon of the year was moft qoartert' 
diligently and ufefuUy employed. Ephefus and ^^^^^^ 
the neighbouring towns glowed with the ardor pf 
military preparation. The Phrygian wealth wa$ 
employed to urge the hand of induftry« Shields, 
Jjpears, fwords, and helmets, filled every (hop, 
and CEOwded every magazine. The inhabitants oF 
;the country were allured by great rewards tp forni 
their bed bprfc3.to thej difcipline of the field; jmd 

'' X«no|?b. Hellen. 1. Hi. p. 4J>8, fit £9ji%. 
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the wealthy citizens were exempted from the fcf- 
vice of the enfuing campaign, upon condition only 
that they furnifhed a horfeman, properly equipped, 
to perform their vicarious duty. The veteran 
foldiers, as well as the" new levies, were daily exer- 
cifed within the walls of Ephefus, in thofe martial 
amufem^nts which rcprefented a faithful image, 
and which formed the beft fchool , of war. Age- 
filaus often condefcended to difpute the prize of 
valor or dexterity ; his popular manners endeared 
him to the troops; the fuperiority of his talents 
commanded their willing obedience ; they vied with 
each other in loyalty to their prince ; they vied in 
gratitude to the gods with their prince himfelf , 
who, as often as he obtained the crown of vidory, 
dedicated the honorable reward in the admired 
temple of Ephefian Diana. " What then ( adds 
a foldier, a philofopher, and a man of piety) 
might not be expeded from troops who delighted 
in the exercife of war , refpeded their general , 
and revered the gods '* ? " 

The expedation of Xenophon , who beheld, the 
interefting fcenes at Ephefus, which he has inimi- 
tably defcribed, was fully gratified by the fuccefs of 
the enfuing campaign. Agreeably to the annual 
revolution of offices in the Lacedaemonian re- 
public, a comraiffion of thirty Spartans was fent 
early in the fpring to fupply the place of Lyfander 
and his colleagues. Among the members of this 
* tiew council Agefilaus diftributed the various 
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departments of military command. The fuperior c H A c 
abilities of Hcfippidas were intruded vrith the xxvii. 
veteran army who had ferved under Cyrus. Xe* 
nodes was appointed to condu<fl the cavalry. 
Mygdo commanded the Afiatic levies; Scythes, 
the Lacedaemonian freedmen ; for himfelf , as his 
peculiar care , the general referved the faithful and 
warlike body of Peloponnefxan allies , chofen from 
the flower and vigor of many flouriihing re- 
publics. With a view to encourage his foldiers 
before taking the field, he ordered the Phrygian 
prifoners to be brought forth , ftripped , and ex- 
pofed to fale. The Greeks viewed with contempt 
the delicate whitenefs of their flcins , their flaccid 
mufcles, their awkward motions, their fliapeleft 
forms, their -unwieldy corpulence, and the eflfe- 
minate foftnefs of their, whole perfons. Such an 
enemy they confidered as nothing fuperior to an 
army of women '^ 

Agefilaus had declared, that he would be no 
longer fatisfied with ravaging the extremities , but 
was determined to attack the centre, of the Pcrfian 
power. Tiffapherncs , fearful of being deceived 
by a fecond feint , again conduced his fquadrons 
to the banks of the Meander, and reinforced with 
the flower of his infantry the garrifons of Caria, 
which ( as the contrary had been induflrioufly rc» 
ported } he concluded to be the main objed of ap* 
proaching hoftillties. But the Spartan was too 
able a general to repeat the faime gam^. On this 
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occafiort, therefore, he carried into execution thd 
tlcfign which had been made public, marched to- 
ward the royal city of Sardis, and ravaged the 
adjoining territory without oppofition. He had 
acquired much valuable booty, and fbaken the 
^ fidelity of the Lydians, before any enemy appeared 
to refift his progrefs. That refiftance, which was 
made too late, proved ineffedual. After fevera^ 
fuccefsful fkirmifhes, he defeated the Perfians in a 
Jgeneral engagement oji the banks of th6 Padolus, 
furrounded and took their camp, in which, befidc 
other riches, he found feventy talents of filver. 
He iikewife expeded to have taken the unrelenting 
enemy of the Greeks, the perfidious Tiffaphernes ; 
but that crafty traitor, fufpedling the event of the 
battle, had thrown himfelf, with a confiderable 
body of troops, within the ftrong walls of Sardis^ 
where his cowardice continued to refide, difplaying 
the inglorious pride of pomp and luxury, while: 
the provinces of Artaxerxes fell a prey to the 
hoftile invader. The time of his punifhment, 
however, was now arrived. His whole life had 
been difgraceful to himfelf; but its laft fcene had' 
difgraced the arms of his mafter, who cancelled, 
by one ftroke of royal ingratitude , the merit of 
innumerable perfidies and cruelties committed for 
hi5 fervice. Tithrauftes was fent from court to 
take oflF the head of the obnoxious fatrap; who, 
being allured to a conference , was caught by his 
•bwn arts ", and met with a juft fate; although 

'* PoIyaenMS, I. vH. The fa£l is mentioned with few ciccumftanees 
in Diodoru$, and with none in Xenophon , |^. 501. 
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the author of his death was, perhaps, the only man 
in Perfia or in Greece with whom Tiffapherncs had 
any claim of merit 

Tithrauftes , who had come from Babylon 
efcorted by a powerful body of cavalry , poffeffed 
: the mandate of the great king for affuming the 
government of Lower Afia, and* the condudb of 
the war. Having removed the only rival who had 
intereft or ability to difpute this extenfive and 
honorable commiffioh , his next care was to fend 
an embaffy to Agefilaus, which, inftead of indicat- 
ing the charader of a great general (for fuch Ti- 
thrauftes was efteemed in the Eaft ) , betrayed the! 
mean and temporizing genius of his worthlcfs pre- 
deceffor. The ambaffadors were inftrucled to 
declare , " That Tiffaphernes , the author of thofe 
troubles which embroiled Greece and Perfia, had 
fuffered a juft death; and that the king, who had 
been too long deceived by his artifices , was now 
ready to acknowledge the independence of the 
Grecian colonies, on condition that Agefilaus with- 
drew his troops from Afia. " The Spartan honeftly 
replied, " That the alternative of war or p^ace 
depended, not on himfelf , but on the refolution of 
the affembly and fenate'; nor could he remove his 
forces from the Eaft without the exprefs command 
of his republic. " The artful fatrap perceiving 
that it was impoffible for him to interrupt, deter- 
mined at Icaft to vdivert, the courfe of hoftilitiesi 
None knew better than Tithrauftes the ufe of 
money as an inftrument of negociation. He con- 
defcended to purchafe from Agefilaus , "by a very 
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large fum, the tranquillity of Lydia; and as it 
feemed a matter of indifference to the Spartan 
king whichever part of the Perfian dominions felt 
the weight of his invafion, he evacuated that pro- 
vince, and again entered Phrygia* 

While he purfued his march northwards, he 
was overtaken in Ionia by a welcome meffenger 
from home, who delivered him a letter, teftifying 
the grateful admiration of his countrymen , pro- 
longing the term of his military command, and 
intruding him with the numerous fleet, which had 
foiled two years before, to counteracft the defigns of 
the enemy ''. This^ fleet , confiding of ninety 
gallies, was adlually commanded by Pharax, who, 
during the glorious career of Agefilaus*s vi<Sories-> 
had filently performed very ufeful and meritorious 
fervice. The navaj preparations of Artaxerxes, 
which, as above mentioned, firft excited the alarm 
in Greece , were ftill carried on with adi;6ity. 
Various fquadrons were equipped in the harbours 
of Phoenicia, Cilicia, and other maritime pro- 
vinces, of which the combined ftrength far ex- 
ceeded the fleet of Greece. But the viorilant di- 
ligence of Pharax prevented their union. His 
flhips were vidualled by Nephres, the rebellious 
viceroy of Egypt; with whom, in the name of 
Sparta, he had contradled an alliance. The ports 
of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Greek cities in the 
Carian Cherfonefus, were open to his cruifers. 
Availing himfelf of thofe important advantages, he 



>' Xenoph. Helltn. 1. iis. p. toi. 
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ftgcred with rapidity along the hoftile (bores; and c H 4 F- 
feafonably dividing or combining his fleet, effe6h]al- xxtn. 
ly'reftrained the enemy from making their projeded 
defcents on Peloponnefus, and even deterred them 
from failing the Afiatic feas '\ Agefilaus, un- whick be 
mindful of this efTential fervice , which^ had pre- 
vented any.diverfion of the Greek forces in the ^^, 
Eaft, deprived Pharax of the command, and fub* 
ilituced in his {lead Fifander, a near relation of 
his own, who pofTefTed indeed the ambitious valor 
and manly firmnefs of the Spartan charader, but 
neither the experience, nor the abilities, fufficient 
to qualify him for this weighty truft. 
- The firft cffeds of this fatal error were eclipfed Afffiin 
by a momentary blaze of glory. Agefilaus entered 
Phrygia ; attacked , conquered , and purfued Fhar* conqntr. 
nabazus ; who , flying from poft to poft , was fuc- p ^ 2** 
eeflively driven from every part of his valuable enpirc» 
province '*. The fame of the Grecian vidories 
firuck terror into the neighbouring countries. 
Cotys *', or Cory las, the proud tyrant of Faphla* 
gonia, who difdained the friendfhip of the gre\t 
king *", fent humbly to requeft that the native 
valor of his numerous and invincible cavalry 
might be aflbciated with the Spartan arms ". The 
inferior fatraps , and efpecially their opprefTed 

'* Ifocrat. Panegyr. He does not give the aane of the admiral # 
which we find in Xenophon's Gr. Hift. 

»'* Xenophon compares him to the Scythian Nomades. 

^" He is called Cotys in Xenoph. Gr. Hift. Plutarch » and Diodomf I 
and Cory las in Xenoph. AnabaC 1. v. p. 370. 

^' Xenoph. ibid. '* Plot, in Agefil. 
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CHAP, fubjedls, courted the protedion of A gefilaus, expe^** 
XX.VIL ing that the unknown dominion of Greece would 
be lighter than the yoke of Perfia, of which they 
had long felt and regretted the feverity. The 
deceitful Ariceus, who had (bared the guilt, with- 
out fharing the punifhment of Cyrus , cou!d neven 
be heartily reconciled to a raafter againft whom he 
had once rebtlled. His adlual wealth, and ancient 
lonors , gave him a powerful influence over the 
numerous Barbarians who had followed the ftandarrf 
of Cyrus and his own ; and whofe difcontented 
fpirits might eafily be inflamed into a Second re*- 
volt *'. The commotion was general in LelTep 
Afia; and, as Egypt had already rebelled, Age- 
filaus , at the head of about twenty thoufand 
Greeks, and innumerable Barbarian allies, might 
entertain a very rational expedlation to Ihake the 
* throne of Artaxerxes; efpecially as the experience 
of his friend and admirer, Xenophon, who was 
ftill the companion of his arms, muft have power- 
fully encouraged him to that glorious enterprife *V 
which are But an Undertaking of which the fuccefs, how- 
l^neXet ^^^^ fpleudid, could uot probably have been foL 
edinteiii- lowed by any folid advantages, becaufe the di- 
gencefrom niinutive territory and population of Sparta formed 
a bafis far too feeble to fupport fuch a weight of 
conqucft, was blafted, in the bloom of hope, by 
intelligence equally unexpeded and diftrefsfuJ, 
Tithrauftes, who knew the power q{ gold over the 



^' Plut. in Af;eril. n^Qdor. 1. xtv. p. 4i39- 

^* Diodor. ibid, et I^enoph. Agefil. Panegyr. et Plut. in Agefil. 
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©rccian councils , determined , with the approba*^ c H a p. 
^ion of the king his mafter, to give full play to xxvn. 
thi$ inain-fpring of politics. The Cretan and 
JEgeaa feas were carelefsly guarded by the ui^ 
fufpedling confidence of the new admiral. Ti* 
thrauftes perceived the negled; and difpaltched, 
^without any fear of capture, various emiffaries into 
Greece , well qualified , by bribes and addreft , to 
pradife with the difcontented and fadious dema- 
gogues, the natural enemies of Sparta ,j of arifto- 
cratic government, and of the public tranquil- 
lity *'• _ . 

The principal inftrument of thefe fecret nego- 
ciations was Timocrates of Rhodes, a man of an 
intriguing and audacious fpirit, who carried with 
him no lefs a fum than fifty talents (^bove nine 
thoufand pounds fterling), which he diftributed, 
with lavilh promifes of future bounty, to Cyclori 
of Argos, to Timolaus and Polyanthes of Corinth, 
to Androclides Ifmenias and Galaxadorus of 
Thebes; names for the moft part obfcure in the 
annals of war , but important in the hiftory of 
tlomeftic fadlion. The tyranny of Sparta was the 
perpetual theme of thefe venal hirelings, not only 
in their refpedive communities , • but in every 
quarter of Greece, to which they were fucceflively 
carried with a mercenary diligence. They painted 
in the ftrongeft colors the injuftice , the cruelty ; 
and the immeafurable ambition of that haughty 
republic, "who had made foldiers of her flaves, 
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^^ Xenoph. p. 513, et feqq. 
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CHAP, that fhe might make flaves of her allies. The 
xsiviu deftruiflive and impious devaftation of the facred 
territory of Elis was arraigned with every term of 
reproach. The fame calamities, it was prophefied, 
muft foon overwhelm the neighbouring countries, 
unlefs they prepared ( while it was yet time to pre- 
pare ) for a vigorous defence ; fmce Sparta purfued 
her conquefts in Afia with no other vjew but 
to lull the fecurity , and rivet the chains , of 
Greece **. ^ 
Motives Strong as thefe invedives may appear, and in- 

theene-^ tcrefted as they certainly were, they did not exceed 
miesof the truth; and, what is of more importance, they 
Sparta y/cTC addrcffed to men well difpofed to believe 

were afttt- _ _. iri n r t ai- 

ated. them. Since the fubverlion ot the Athenian 

power , the imperious government of Sparta had 
rendered her almod alike odious to her old, and 
to her new, confederates. The former, and par- 
ticularly the Corinthians, Arcadians , and Achae- 
ans, complained with the warmth which juftice 
gives, that, after fbaring the toils and dangers of 
the Peloponnefian war, they had been cruelly de- 
prived of the fruits of vidory. The latter, and 
cfpecially fuch communities as had revolted from 
Athens, lamented that their blood and treafure had 
been fpent in vain. They had fought for freedom 
and independence; but their valor had bpen re- 
warded by. a more intolerable fervitude. Argos 
bad long been the enemy, and Thebes afpired to 
become the rival , of Spart^. Above all , the 

*' Xenoph. p. s 14* 
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Athenians, animated by the patriotifm of Thrafy- 
bulus, their deliverer frona the Spartan yoke, longed 
to employ the firft moments of returning vigor in 
the purfuit of glory and revenge. 

The corruption of thofe morbid humors, which 
muft have foon fermented of themfelves, was ac- 
celerated by the mercenary emiffaries of Ti« 
thrauftes. The occafion , too , feemed favorable 
for aflaulting the domeftic ftrength of a republic, 
whofe arms wiere ambitioufly employed in extend- 
ing her diftant conquefts. The conefiAft of the 
Thebans had already announced this rf^gn. They 
not only rcfufed afliftance to Agefilaus towards 
carrying on his eaftern campaign 5 but treated him 
withoQt rcfpetS or decency, while he croffed their 
dominions; and, were not ambition blind, he muft 
have perceived and refented their hoftility', and 
have delayed to undertake his expedition againft 
Afia, till he had extinguiihed the feeds of war in 
Greece. 

- But, notwithftanding the concurring caufes which 
haftened a rupture, fuch was the terror of th4 
Spartan name j increafed by the recent glory of 
Agefilaus, tb£lt nont of her numerous enemies had 
courage openly to take arms, and to avow their 
^ft animofity. After various, but fecret confer- 
ences, held in th« principal cities, it was deter- 
mined to woutid that republic through her allies , 
the Phocians, who were diftinguiflbed , amidft the 
very general difcontent,' by their unlhaken attach- 
ment and fidelity. The Locri Ozolae^ a fierce 
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and infolcnt people *% who lived in the neighbour 
hood of Phocisj were eafily perfuaded to levy con-? 
iributibns from a diftrid on their eaftern ftontieri 
to which they had not the fmalleft claim, and of 
which the dominion had been long a matter of 
difpute bet\yeen the Phocians and Thebans. Both 
thefe ftatcs feeni t^ have been injured, 4nd exadly 
in the £ame degree j by this aggreffion ; . but the 
Phocians, who were the enetnies of the Locri^ 
took arm3 to revenge , while the Thebans , who 
were thqiTji^iends,. prepared to abetj their injufticc; 
They expl^d, apd- their expedation was grati- 
fied, that the Spartans would quickly interffere in a 
quarrel that affedled the moil important int^refts.of 
their Phocian allies ; a meafure which tended 
precifely to that iffue which prudence and policy 
required, fince the Thebans Would be compelled 
to armf in their own defence, and muft appear tdi 
all the neutral ftates. of Greece, and even to their 
Lacedaemonian enemies, to be undcfignedly drag- 
ged into a war, not from an inclination to com- 
«nit, but from the neceffity to repel, injuries '% 
• The irafcible pride of Sparta, ever prone tti 
chadife the fmalleft offences with unbounded fe* 
verity, confpired with the moft ianguine hopes 
of Thebes and her allies^ Inftead of condefce:nd* 
ing to remonftrate , inftead of dcjtianding fatit 
fadion, inftead of ordering the Thebans tq 



^7 Thucydid. 1. i. p, 4- et p. 47* . t 

*» Xenapli. Hellen. I. iii. ad fin. Diodor. xiv. «i. PluUjrch. in 
Xyfitnd. p. 44*» •«t fc'qq.' • - • * • ■'- • 
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evacuate the territory of Phocis, and to abftain chap. 
from future injury, the Spartans flew to arms, and xxvit^- 
ftlarchcd to invade BoeOtia. On the firft rumor 
6f hoftilities, the adivity of Lyfander had been 
Employed to affemble their northern confederates j. 
the MaJcans, Heracleans, with thofe who inhabited 
the villages of Doris and Mount Oeta. He pene- 
tinted into the Theban territory, gained Lebadea 
by fbrce, Orchomenus by addrefs, and prepared 
to aflkult the walls of Haliartus, Virhich, next to 
Thebes, was the ftrohgeft of the Boeotian cities. 
The difficulty of this enterprife made him difpatch 
a meffenger to haften the arrival of Faufanias, the 
Spartan king, who had led forth fix thbufand 
Peloponnefians , to co-operate with this experi- 
enced conimander. The unfortunate meffenger 
ipvas taken by the fcouts of the Thebans, and with 
him a letter,. in which Lyfander had fignified his 
furpofe , and appointed the time bf Rendezvous 
with Faufanias . that they might fbrprife Haliartus 
v^ith their combined forces **. 

At the fame time that this ufeful intelligence '^'*« '^^*- 
was brought to Thebes ; there arrived in that city march in 
a powerful reinft)rcemetit of Athenian troops, who, the night 
though their owtt capital was unwalled and defence?- H,^^^^^^' 
lefs, had been perfuaded b^ Thrafybulus to brave Haliartus. 
the refentment of Sparta. To thefe generous 
auxiliaries the Thebans cotnmitted their city, their 
wives, their children, and every objedl 'of their 
moft tender concern j while the >varlike youth, 

*» Xcnoph. llellcn, p. §63, ft f€«[l, * 
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and almoft all thofe of a military age, affembled in 
complete armor, fet out in the dead of night, and 
performing a journey of fifteen miles with filenc^ 
and celerity, reached, while it was yet dark, the 
gates of Haliartus. Their unexpeded arrival 
ftruck a plcafing terror into their friends, who 
vrere affeded ftill more deef>ly^ when they under- 
flood the caufe of this nodlurnal expedition. The 
Thebans difpelled their fear, and animated their 
hope, expedling not only to fave Haliartus, but to 
obtain a fignal advantage over the unfufpeding 
confidence of the affailants. 

For this purpofc , they fent a ftrong detachment 
tx) lie in ambufli without the walls. The reft , re- 
inforced by the.townfmen , formed therafelvcs in 
battle-array, and ftood to their arms, behind the 
gates. Lyfander arrived in the morning; but 
Paufanias, who had not received his meffage, ftiU 
continued in the neighbourhood of Plataca. The 
foldiets, flufhed by recent vidory, difdained to 
depend on the tardy motions of their auxiliaries. 
They requefted Lyfander to lead them, againft the 
place ; a meafure to which he was otherwife much 
inclined , being eager to fnatch the glory to him- 
felf, without dividing it with Paufanias, his rival 
and enemy. 

He approached the town, and boldly began the 
attack, perceiving the walls and battlements to be 
unguarded. But before any breach was made, th^ 
different gates at once flew open, while the The? 
bans and Haliartians ruflied forth with one con- 
fcnt , and with irrefiftible fury. Lyfander , with a 

prieft; 
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prie'ft who attended Birft, was flaiil on the firft c W a R* 
onfet. His men began to ratly, but the Thcbans, xxvii* 
polled in anabufli without the city, pccafioned a 
new terror. The enemy every where gave way; 
above a thouftind fell in the field of battle, th^ 
reft v^ere routed , put to flight , and purfued with 
-.great fiaughtcr '*. 

The firft intelligence of this fatal difafter brought 
Paufanias to the fcene of adion , that he might 
examine the full extent of the calamity. It would 
have been fruitlefs to attempt the fiege of Haliar- 
tus ; but it was neceffary to carry ofif the bodies of 
the flain. Paufanias held a council of war , to 
determine whether this pious duty fhould be ef- 
feded by force, or whether he might condefcend 
to folicit the humanity of the vidlors. Force 
(eemed dangerous, as the principal deftrudion had 
happened immediately under the walls of the 
place, which it would be impoffible to approach 
witjhout fuffcring extremely from the miffile 
weapons of the enemy , and without being ex- 
pofed to a fecond^ attack , perhaps more bloody 
than the firft. It was therefore unanimoufly 
refolved to fend a Spartan herald to Haliartus, 
requefting leave to bury the dead. The demand ' 
was granted, on condition that the Peloponnefian 
army fhould immediately evacuate Boeotia. Pau- 
fanias complied , and returned to Sparta. His 
want of fucCefs, rather than his demerit, fubjeded 
him to trial and condemnation. He efcapcd 

'* Xenoph. 1. iii. p, ^os, fft feqq. Plutarch, in Lyfand. 

Vol. IV. D 
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€ H A F« capital punifliment by flying to Tegca,' >vhere 

XXVII* he foon afterwards fickened and died. His ton 

Agefipolis affumcd the Spartan fceptre, which, 

at that jundlure, required the diredion of more 

f xperiended hands '^ 

<< Xeaoph. 1. iii. p. so$a ft feqqt. PluKarclb in LjtM4ii 
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Hecal of ^gejiiaut from the EAfl. — Hi invai^t 
BtBOtia, — VirpDS of Evagoras King of Cyprus. — 
His friendship "with Canon. — The latter intrujted 
*ppitb the Perjian Fleet. — He defeats the Lacedd- 
monians. — Battle of Coronaa. — ne Corintbiam 
War. — Conon rebuilds the Walls and Harbours 
ef Athens. — Conqutjis of Conon and Tbrafybulus* — 
peace of Antulcidas^ 



JL HE defeat at Haliartu^ > which e^afperated « c H a K 

Vithout humbling, the Spartans, confirmed the xxvill/ 

courage of their enemies , and haftened the defec- '^^^ 

tion of their allies. The league was openly formed 

ratified and avowed by the republics of Thebes, "Rainft 

Argos , Athens , and Corinth. The fpirit of owige* 

revolt feiztd Euboea, pervaded the provinces of that re, 

Acarnania, Leucas, Ambracia, the rich cities of ,^"|Jj'L7. 

Ghalcis , and the warlike principalities of Thef- fiuut from 

laly '. The whole fabric of the Spartan power, Qj^Jf**^ 

raifed and cenlented by a war of twenty -feven kc?i. |. 

years, was (haken to the foundation ; their vi Aori- ^- ^- *'♦? 
ous leaders were no mpre; nor did any refourcc 
remain , but that of recalling Agefilaus from his 
Afiatic vidories, that the fortune and valor a|' 

* Diodor. 1. xiv. f . 443^ Xenopb. Hellcii. 1. iii. p. 507* 

Da 
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this accomplifhed general might fuftain the falling 
ruins of his country. He received the fatal fcy- 
tale*, intimating his recal, at the important crifis 
of his fortune. He had completed his prepara- 
tions for marching into Upper Afia, and his heart 
already beat with the ardor of promifed conqaeft 
and glory \ 

Having affembled the confederates , he com- 
municated the revered order of the republic, with 
which be expreffed his refolution immediately to 
comply. The generous troops, haying affociated 
their own honor with the renown of the general, 
teftified their grief and their reludance by tears 
and entreaties. But Agefilaus remained firm in 
his purpofe, to obey the command of Sparta, tq 
fct bounds to Kis triumphs in the Eaft, and to turn 
the diredion of his arms towards a lefs promifmg 
field, to which he was fummoned by the danger 
of his country*. Before crofling the Hellefpont, 
he detached four thoufand veteran foldiers, to 
flrengthen the Afiatic garrifons; feveral of which 
he vifited in perfon , every where affuring his 
friends, that it was his moft earneft wifli to rejoin 
them in Afia , whenever the troubles of. Greece 
IJiouki permit his abfencc. - 



* See Vol. II, c. xii. p. 194. 

* PlHtarch. in Agefil. et Xenoph. Hellen. I. iv. p. 513- 

* Xenoph. Hellen. ec Panegyr. Ageftl. et Plutarcb. in Agefil. beftow 
feemingly immoderate praiTes on this refolution • but it is to be con- 
fidered , that in the tumultuary governments of Greece , it was not 
Uncommon to behold a fuccefsful general , proud of the zeal and 
ilrength of bis followers, fet at defiance the feeble anthoaity of his 
rcfubli«. 
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The greater part of the army, and particularly 
the new levies of lonians and ^olians, who had 
palTed their apprenricelhip in arms under his for- 
tunate ftandard , declared , with tears of affedion, 
that they never would abandon their beloved gene- 
ral. Agefilaus encouraged this difpofition, which 
was extremely favorable to his views; and left 
it might be nothing but a fally of temporary en- 
thufiafm , artfully fecured its permanence , by pro- 
pofing the diftribution of valuable rewards, in the 
Thracian Cherfonefus, to fuch officers as brought 
the bcfl companies of foot or cavalry for the 
fervicc of his intended expedition. He was able 
to perform his promifes with a generous magnifi- 
cence ; fince, after defraying the neceffary expenfcs 
of the war, he carried from Afia above a thoufand 
talents, or an hundred and ninety-three thoufand 
pounds fterling ^ 

When the whole forces were alTembled in the 
Cherfonefus, they probably amounted to about ten 
thoufand men. Their nearefl rout into Greece 
lay through the fame countries that had been tra- 
vcrfed near a century before by Xerxes ; but the 
adivity of Agefilaus accomplifhed in a month what, 
to eaflern effeminacy , had been the journey of a 
laborious year. In the long interval of time be- 
tween thefe celebrated expeditions, the Barbarians 
of Thrace and Macedon, through whofe countries 
it was neceffary to march, feem not to have made 
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' Xenoph. Hellea. et Panegyr, Agefil. et PlnUrch. in Ageiil. eC 
fiiodor. p.. 441. 
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CI HA P. niuch improvement in the arts of war cr peace, 
xxVili. They were ftill undifciplincd and difunited ; arid 
their defultory arms were alike incapable of bppdf* 
ing the Spartan and the Perfian. Agefilaus de- 
He defeats fcended without refiftance into the plains of Thet 
hiul**c*?!- ^^ly^ where his progrefs was ftopped for a moment 
vauy. by the numerous cavalry of that country, whofc 
petty princes had acceded to the alliance formed 
againft the ambition of Sparta. By a judicious 
difpofition of his forces, and by evolutions equally 
fkilful and rapid, he fpeedily furmounted this ob- 
ftacle. To the charge of the Theflalian cavalry, 
he oppofed the weight of his heavy-armed men, 
by whom the enemy were routed and put to 
flight. Then with his own horfemen, who^would 
have proved an unequal match for the unbroken 
vigor of the Theffalians, he purfued them with 
great flaughter, took many prifoners, and ered6d 
a trophy of his vidory, between the mountains 
Prantes and Narthacium *, which form the wefterii 
" boundary of the extenfive plain of Goronssa. 
Invades Inftcad of Continuing his journey through the 

Bcepti*. hoftile country of Locris , whofe weaknefs he dit 
dained to chaftife, be marched through the friendly 
territories ofDorisand Phocis, that he might tu^n 
the (hock of the war againft the daring and rebel- 
lious Thebans, He found them in arms with 
their powerful allies, rather provoked, than difcon- 
taged, by a bloody but undecifive battle, which, 
foon after the difafler at Hali^rtus, had beea 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. 1. iv. p. 5X7* 
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fought againft the Lacedaemonians at Epiecia , a 
fmall town on the common frontier of Corinth and 
Sicyon. The confederate army wa| ftill about 
twenty thoufand ftrong; the forces of Agefilaus 
fully equalled thatf number , as he had received 
confiderable fupplies from Sparta and Phocis; 
and as the fecondary cities , particularly Orcho- 
menus of Bceotia, and Epidaurus of Argolis, had 
joined his arms, prompted by their ufual envy 
and refentment againft their refpedlive capitals. 
The hoftile battalions approached ; thofe of Agefi- 
laus marching, in good order, from the banks of 
the CephilTus, while the Thebans impetuoufly 
defcended from the mountains of Helicon. Before 
they arrived at the fcene of adtion, in the Bceotian 
plain of Goronaea ', a city thirty miles diftant from 
Thebes, the fuperfiition of both armies was alarmed 
by an edipfe of the fun ; and the wifdom of Age- 
filaus was alarmed, far more juftly, by moft unex* 
peded intelligence from the Eaft*. 

Since his unfortunate partiality had intruded the 
Lacedaemonian fleet to the obftinacy and inexpe- 
rience of his kinfman Pifander, the Perfian, or rather 
Phoenician , fquadrons had been committed to 
the diredion of a far more able commander. 
After the decifive engagement at ^gos - Potamos, 
which was followed by the taking of Athens, and 
the conclufion of the Pelopoanefian war, Conon^ 
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' The places diftinguished by that name arc defcribed by Strabo^ 
p. 407. 410, 411, and 434. 

- * Xenoph. Hdlen. 1. iv. p. 5l8. Plut. in Ageill. 
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the AtKenian a4miral , cfcapcd with a few gallies 
into the harbour of Salamis, the capital of the ifle 
of Cyprus. That city , and a confiderable part 
of the ifland, was then fubjeft to Evagoras, a man 
whom the voice of panegyric reprefents as govcfii- 
itig, with confummate wifdom*, a kingdom, which 
he had acquired by heroic valor. This admired 
prince boafted a defcent from Teucer, who, re- 
turning, from the fiege of Troy eight hundred years^ 
before the reign of Evagoras, had founded the 
firft Grecian colony on the Cyprian Qiore. During 
that long fpace of time, Salamis had undergone^ 
various revolutions. Evagoras was born and 
educated , under the reign of an ufurper , who^ 
fell by the dagger of an affaflGn , who in his turn 
affumed the crown. Evagoras_fled to Cilicia, ob* 
tained the protedion of the fatrapof that province, 
returned to Salamis with a handful of men, furJ 
prifed and dethroned the new tyrant, to whoai- 
he was not bound by any tie of allegiance. 

From the moment that he began to reign, he 
difcovered the moft partial fondnefs for Athens, in 
whofe language, arts, and inftitutions, his youth 
had been liberally inftruded ; and which afterwards 
formed the ftudy and delight of his manhood, the 
amufement and confolation of his declining age. 
But unfortunately for the fenftbility and afiFedion- 
ate gratitude of Evagoras towards a country to 
which he owed his education and his happinefs, he 



^ Ifocrates^s panegyric ef Evagoras may be entitled the piftute of 
« great ktng : the character is only too perfect. 
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lived at a period when , before the fituation of his 
principality enabled him to aflford any effedual 
afliflance to Athens , he beheld that proud republip 
deprived of the fplendor and dominion which fhQ 
had enjoyed abovft feventy years. He lamented 
her misfortunes with a filial tendernefs, and re* 
ccived with the kindeft hofpitality her opprefled 
and afflidled citizens. The virtuous and enters 
prifing Conon deferved his affcdion and efteom , 
and foon acquired the unlimited confidence of a 
mind congenial to his own* They adled with the 
bappieft concert for the fecurity and aggrandize- 
ment of the little kingdom , alluring new inhabit- 
ants from Greece, increafing their arts and in*» 
duftry , extending navigation and con^merce ; and » 
in a £bort time , Salamis was able to fit out a con^ 
fiderable naval power, and to fubdue and incorpo- 
rate with her own fubjefts feveral of the neigh- 
bouring communities. The great king , who had 
long been confidered as lord paramount of Cy- 
prus , interfered not in the domeftic concerns of the 
ifland, provided he received from thence his fmall 
cuftomary tribute. The flourifhing ftateofEvago- 
ras's affairs might enable him to pay , and to exceed , 
the ftipulated fum ; though it is probable that he 
early meditated, what he afterwards attempted to 
accomplifh, the deliverance of his country from 
this mark of bondage. 

But a defign. which adtually engaged him more 
deeply , and to which he was ftrongly incited by 
the ardent folicitations of Conon, was the reftora- 
tion of Athens { which he confidered as his 
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adoptive country and parent) to that ftate. of glory 
and pre-eminence from which fbe had miferably 
fallen. The virtuous and patriotic friends ( for as 
fuch contemporaries defcribe them ) are reprefented 
as pilots and mariners watcRing the tides and 
currents,, and catching every propitious gale that 
might facilitate the execution of this hazardous 
^nterprife. The vidories of Agefilaus in the Eafk, 
V^hich threatened to (kake the throne of Arta* 
xerxes , furniflied aa opportunity too favorable to 
efcape their vigilance. Conon had been already 
recommended ,to the great king by Evagoras ; and 
the recommendation had been enforced by Phar* 
nabazuSywho knew and admired his merit. The 
experienced ^fkill of the illuftrious Athenian, apd 
of bis countrymen Hieronymus and Nicodemus, 
had aflifted in equipping the Barbarian fquadrons 
in the Cilician and Phoenician harbours. But 
the abilities of Phara^, the Spartan admiral , and 
the cowardice or negligence of the Perfian com- 
manders , hitherto rendered ufelefs a fleet of near 
three hutidred fail, which was ill manned, and which 
often wanted money. 

The aftivity of Conon undertook to remedy 
thefe evils. He left Cilicia , travelled to Thapfa- 
cus, embarked on the Euphrates ; and, as his vcffel 
was. moved by the combined impulfe of winds, 
oars, and ftream , he defcended with rapidity along 
the winding channel to Babylon ". The only ob- 
flacle to his intended conference with Artaxerxes 



'* Diodpstts, 1. xiv. p. 442* 
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was , his unwillingtiefs to degrade the Athenian' chap. 
' charadler by depreffing the body, bending the knee, xxviliU 
and paying the ufual marks of refpedful fubmif- 

• lion, vrhich were readily granted by Barbarians to 
the monarch of the Eaft ; but vrhich the Greeks 

* refiifed to man , and referved for the majefty of the 
gods. This difficulty, however, >vas at length 
obviated by thofe whofe mutual intereft ftrongly 

• folicited an interview. Conon reprefented to the 
trembling monarch , who was ftill agitated by tbe 

* terror of Agefilaus's vi dories, the neceffity of oppcxf* 
ing the Spartans vigoroufly by fea. Their fleet 
^lone had acquired , and maintained, the command 
of the Afiatic coaft. A fingle defeat at fea would 

" excite their allies to revolt, and drive their armies 
from AGa. But to obtain this advantage, the great 
king muft employ an admiral worthy to comman^ly 

' and men willing to obey. In looking for the firft, 
tbe valor of Pharnabazus could not efcape his 
notice. The fecond might be purchafed by 
money. And ihould Artaxerxe#intruft him with 
the requifite fum, he pledged his life that he would 
loon coiled): fuch a number of failors (chiefly from 
the Grecian coafls and iflands ) as would enable him 
to defeat the fleet of Sparta, and to < compel that 
republic to abandon her eaftern conquefts. The 
propolal pleafed Artaxerxes , the money was raifod, 
and Conon returned to Cilicia to accompliQi, his.ua- 
dcrtaking. 

From various fea-ports of Afia , from the fmaller He iei 
Greek cities , the reluctant fubjedls of Sparta , from 5 \^^„' 
lev^ral ipaptirne toWns ^hofe inhabitants were . and.taket 
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ready to ferve any mafter for pay, but chiefly froni 
the powerful iflands of Rhodes and Cyprus, be 
foon coUeded a naval force exceeding his moft 
fanguine hopes ; and which tnight have enabled 
him ( independent of the Barbarian fquadrons com- 
manded by Pharnabazus) to contend on nearly 
equal terms with Pifander. With their combined 
ftrength, Conon and Pharnabazus failed weftward in 
queft of the hoftile fleet , pcrfuaded that the rafh 
confidence of the Spartan admiral would not de- 
cline battle with a fuperior enemy. As the united 
armament doubled the northern point of Rhodes , 
they perceived the Lacedaemonian fquadron, 
amounting to near a hundred gallies , in the ca- 
pacious bay which is formed between the projec- 
tions of the Dorian fhore, and the fmall iflands 
called Sporades , from the carelcfs irregularity with 
vrhich they feem to have been fcattered by^the 
hand of nature ". The unexpedled approach o{ 
fuch a formidable* fleet did not fliake thefullen ob*-' 
ftinacy of PifandlKr. He commanded ( as it had 
been forefeen ) his men to prepare for battle. They 
bore up againft the enemy, but on a nearer furvcy 
Vftre alarmed and terrified with the exceflive dif- 
proportion of numbers. The greater part turned 
their prows , and retired towards the friendly fliore 
of Cnidus. Pifander advanced in the admiral 
galley, and died fighting bravely in defence of the 



'^ Virgil exprelTes » in few words, the geography defcribed in the 
text : 

— - — Et crebris legimas freta conGta terris. 

Virg. JEneid. iii. v. 129« 



A. C. %94. 
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Spartan honot , vainly endeavouring to maintain , c H A P. 
by the vigor of his arm, what had been betrayed xxviil. 
by the weaknefs of his counfels. The vidlors 
purfued ; and after deftroying great numbers o£ 
the enemy , took and carried ofiF fifty gallies ; a 
capture fufficient to decide the fate of any Grecian 
republic ". 

It was the intelligence of this battle , of which he The battit 
anticipated the copfequcnces , in the lofs of the °^Coro- 
Spartan dominions ; from Cnidus to Byzantium « oiyinp. 
that juftly alarmed and afflided the patriotic l>reafl: 
of Agefilaus. He affembled the troops, honeftly 
confelTed the death of Pifander, but artfully de- 
clared, that, though the admiral was flain, his fleet 
had obtained a complete vidory, for which it be- 
came himfelf and them to pay the ufual tribute of 
thanks and facrifices to the protedling gods. He 
then crowned himfelf with a chaplet of flowers, 
and fet the example of performing this pious duty. 



'^ Polybius reems. to conlider the battle of Cnidns as the xra a| 
which the Spartans loft the command of the fea , which they had 
acquired by their victory at £gos • Potamos. He (ays . their dominion 
lafted twelve years. This number , however , is too large for the 
. interval between thofe battles , ns appears from the text* Other 
writers fay , that the Lacedemonian empire , which the Greeks fpeak 
of as fynonynos with the command of the fea , lafted thirty years » 
reckoning from the battle of JEgos . Potamos to the defeat at Lenctrt. 
But this number again is too IVnall for the interval between thoft 
events ; a remarkable proof of the careleflneis of Greek writers in 
matters of chronology. See Ifocrat dt Pace » ct Gafaitb. ad Polyb. 
vol. iii. p. 97-— 99* edit* Groaovi 



r-' 
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c H A p* The devdut ftratagem was attended With a very 
XXVIII. falutary cffedl; for in a Ikirmifli between the ad*, 
vanced ^ards , immediately preceding the battle^ 
the Lacedemonian troops, animated by their imav 
gined vidlory in the Eaft, defeated and repelled 
the enenoy^ Meanwhile- the main bodies of their 
army advanced into the plain of Coron^ea ^ at firft 
" in awful filence; but having approached within a 
furlong of each other, the Thebans raifed an uiii^ 
•' verfalfliout, and ran furioufly to the charge. Theic 
i'mpetiiofity bore down every thing before th<!fi(i|[ 
1:)ut the troops immediately commanded by AgelU 
laus , repelled the left wing of the enemy , chiefly 
confifting of Argives and Athenians. Already 
thofe who furrounded his perfop faluted him as 
conqueror, and adorned hina with the croWn o£ 
vidory ; when it was told , that the Thebans bad 
l>roke and totally routed the Orchomenians, and 
^ere advancing to feize the baggage. AgefiJaus-> 
by a rapid evolution , prepared to intercept them , 
in order to fruftrate this defign. The Thebans 
perceiving this movement , wheeled about ,, and 
marched in an oppofite diredlion , that they might 
join, and rally their allies, who fled towards the 
mountains of Helicon. In the rencounter which 
foUowtd , Xenophon is difpofed to admire rathcir 
the valor, than the prudence , of the Sparcan king. 
Inftead of allowing the Thebans to pafs, that he 
might attack their rear and- flanks, he boldly opr 
pofed their progrefs , and aflailed their-front. The 
(hock was terrible ; their Ihields ineeting, claihed; 
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they' fought , flew , arid were flain. No voice Was c ha p^ 
heard , yet none was filcnt ; the field refounded xxvin*- 
with the noife of rage and battle '' ; and this was the 
ihoft defperate and bloody fcene of an adion, itfelf 
the moft defperate and bloody of any in that age. 
At length, the firmnefs of the Thebanf ^ffeded 
lieir lonjg attempted paffage to Helicon ; but 
could not* encourage their allies to renew the en^ 
gagement. The Spartans thus remained mailers of 
the field, the fight of which Ceems to have deeply 
ztk&cd a fpedator whofe mind was habituated to 
ftich objedte of horror. It was covered with fted 
and blood, with, the bodies of friends and -foes 
heaped promifcuoufly together, with transfixed 
bucklers and broken lances , fome (Irewed on the 
ground ,* others deeply adhering in the mortal 
wounds which they had inflided, and others (liU 
grafped' by the cold and infenfible hands of the 
combatants who had lately fought with fuch ini« 
p^tubus ardor'*. 

Agefilaus himfelf had received feveral wounds 
from various kinds of weapons ; yet did he reflrain 
his refentroept in the moment of vidlory. When 
informed that about fourfcore of the enemy had 
taken refuge in a neighbouring temple of Minerva, • 
he religioufly refpeded the right of fandluary, i 

'* Koct xpoivyr fitv a^sutti Troiprstt tt ctfv ah v'p/fi* 0w»>j &s rt; iff 
TOMvTji , «««♦ opyn T8 kxt fiux^ ^ocpeirxbir uv, Xcnoph. Agefilaos, 
c. xiu Such pailkges , initnitabit in any other language » show the 
fupen'otity of the Greek. 

'« Xenopb. Agefil. c. stii. 
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ordered his foldiers tb abfliain from hutting therti^ 
and even appointed a body of horfe to condod 
them to a place of fecurity. The next day was 
employed by the vidors in ereding a trophy on 
the fcetie of this important adion ; while the enc- 
tay acktlbwledged their defeat, by requefting the 
l)odics of the flain. Notwithftanding his fatigue 
and wounds , Agefilaus then travelled to Phocis , 
that he might dedicate the tenth of his Afiatic 
fpoil ( amounting to above a hundred talents ) ivt 
the temple of Delphian Apollo. Having returned 
towards the Peloponnefus , he dilbanded his eaftera 
troops, mollofwhom were defirous to revifit their 
tefpedive cities; his Peloponnefian , and even Lar 
xedaemonian , forces inclined alfo to return honue , 
'that they might reap the fruits of harveft " ; and the 
general , probably to avoid a journey painful tobis 
wounds, failed to Sparta, and joined in the cele- 
bration of the Hyacinthian fellival. 

The fea -fight ofFCnidus, and the battle of Co- 
fonsea , were ihe mbft important and decifive ac- 
tions in the Boeotian or Corinthian war , rwhich 
^lafted eight years. The contending republics ifecih 
-at once to have piit forth their (king ; and fafter- 
wards to have retained their refentment when they 
^had loft the power of gratifying it. Petty hoftiU- 
ties indeed were carried on by mutual inroads, and 
^ravages in the fpring and autumn ; the Laoedse- 
monians ifluing from Sicyon, and th^ Thebans 



'* The folar eclipfe, mentioned above in the text, fixes the battle 
of Coronsea to the fourteenth of Auguft. 
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from Corinth. The inhabitants of the latter city c H a *• 
liad eagerly promoted the alliance againft Sparta; xxviit 
but -when their country was made the fedt of Var, 
they began to repent of this raih meafure. Th^ 
noble and wealthy part of the community , who had 
nioft to fear, as they had mod tdlofe, talked of a 
feparate peace; and, a$ they were abetted by 21 
majority of the people , their dependents or clients, 
they intended to fummon an affembly which might 
confirm this laudable refolution. But the partifan^ 
of Timolaus and PolyantheSj' who, though thi 
mercenaries of a Barbarian flave, \^ere the patron^ 
^f Corinthian liberty, anticipated a defign fo unfa^ 
vorable to their intercfts, by committing one of 
the moft horrid rtraffacres recorded ih hiftopyi 
They chofe the Eucleian feftival '*, a circumftancd 
which feeited to blacken the atrocity of a crimd 
which nothing could aggravate. Many of the* 
citizens \frere then enjoying thfemfelVes in the 
market-place, or aflfembled at the drattiatic Hn* 
tcrtainmcnts. The affault was ratpid attd general 
The Corinthians were affaflSnatfcd in thfcf circles of 
convcrfation. Tome id the public 'Walks, moft rrf 
the theatre; the judges on the bench, the priefti 
at the altar : nor did thofe morifters ceafe from de-^ 
ftroying, till they had cut off whomever they 
deemed pioft willing, or moft able, to oppofe th^ir 
meafure$. The great body of the pcopte, whof 



^^ kenophoo , whfi^the (uperftitious infenfil)ility of hfs a^c $ dwells 
•o the cnormoas impitcy of this cboicc. 



Vol. IV. 
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perceived that even the temples, and adored iraages 
of the gods twhofe knees they grafped), afforded 
not any protedlion to the vidims of this impious 
fury, prepared to fly from their country; whea 
they were retrained y firft, by the lamentable cries 
of their wives and children , and then by the de- 
claration of the aflallins , that they intended nothing 
farther than to deliver the cicy from traitors, the 
parcifanfs of Sparta acd ftavery. This abominable 
oaafiacre infedled Corinth with the plague of fedi- 
tkm i which filently lurked ,. or openly raged , in 
ibat unfortunate republic, during the fix following 
years. The Spartaos and Argives affifted their 
fefpedive fa<liions ; Corinth was alternately fubjeA 
to the one and the other , but always to a foreign 
power ; and of th^ two Corinthian harbours , which 
wtcre confidered as an important part of the capi>- 
tal, the Lechaeum was long garrifoned by the 
Spartads „ while the Cenchrese remained in poflefr 
lion of the Argiveau 

After the battles of Cnidus and Coron^ca , there 
was not any geder^l engagement by land or fea* 
and it is woctky of obfervation, that the partial 
anions 5 which happened on> either elensenty gene- 
rally followed the bias of thofe important vidovies. 
Succefs for the maft past attended the failors of 
Athens, and the foldiers of Sparta; though the 
oaval esfiploits of Teleutias, the kinfman of Age&- 
laus, who furprifed the Piraeus with twelve gallies, 
took many merchantmen, deftroyed feveral fliips 
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of war, atod flowed the cmfk of Attica-, formed 
aa exceprfori! esttrcwcljr honorable to that com* 
Utemdet ;^ aD<i the Hiili«apy aKtvatrtages of Iphicrates 
tke AtKenia^, though unimportant kl their confer 
quences*, aanounced chofe great talents for tvan, 
vf kich^ alfterAvur<fc tendered him fo iHufiirious^. Boty 
is genefi^l , Ag^fikiiis and the Spartans m^ntained 
thei» foperiority in the field; ^vrteile Con on, Thra*r: 
ffhikKSy attdChabrias, prored fucceMul agaiiiifi 
Tbiiiftbr^in ^ Anatstibiws ^ and fihe ot^r naVa^ com* 
mandefs^ of the enemy ''. 

In Che aduafl ftate of Greece, the refpetflive 
fffedeffes of the contending powers w^re not ac« 
companfied!^ by proportional advantages. The L»* 
cedseiAovdai^s dleiived not any Mixi or permanent 
benefit ftom their victory at Coron^aea, iwikfs wc 
account w !\ich th^ gP2L^i6e».iw(A of tsfaeir revenge^ 
ii%-TavagiAg without re&ftaace' the Argive and 
Bceotranc territory ; but ibdr defeat at Ctudosr de>- 
pvived them ifn one day of the fruit ofi many^ la« 
boriou$c;ampargniS, hxcc^ vnhhAe afifiilance of a 
fuperior nav^l force, and wiiA «br command of the 
Perfian treafory ^ Conon^ found litck ddSioalty ia 
detaching for cwr from tlkcir doiiMnion the whole 
weAern: coaft of Leff4r Afia. iThis enterprife muft 
have been effeded with uncommon rapidity, and, 
unlefs the Perfian fleet kept the fea in the middle 
o£wiater (which is not at ail probable), could only. 
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ehiploy about three months. The meafures takea 
by the Spartans , either to preferve or to recover 
their important poflbflions in the Eaft, have fcarcely 
deferved the notice of hiftory^ if we except theit 
refiftance at Abydus , a place Icfs famous for this 
memorable defence ^ (^fuch is the love of fidion, 
ai^d the contempt of truth ! ) than for the fabulous' 
amours , of Hero and Leander. Dercyllidas had. 
obtained the government of this ftrong and popu« 
loustow.n, as the re>Vard of his military ferviceS; 
Inftead of imitating the pufillanimity of the ncigh-^ : 
bouring governors^ many of whom, alarmed by the 
difafter at Caiidus, fled in precipitation from the 
pkces irttrufted to their command j D\ercyllidas 
aflfembled the Abydeniansj afTured thehi that otid 
naval idcfeat.had not ruined the pow^sr of Sparta *% . 
^Yho, even before ihe had attained the fovereignty 
of the fea, now. unfortunately loflj was able to, 
reward herbenefadlors, and to punifli her enemies. . 
"►The moment of adverfity furnifhed an occafioa 
to difplay their inviolable attachment to the re- 
public; and it would be glorious for them alone, 
of all the inhabitaht^ of the Afiatic coaft, to brave 
the power^ of Perfia. " Having confirmed the cou- 
rage of the Abyderiikns^ he failed to the town of 



^ ^' The remarkabU ekpr^ffioiT of iCeiio^hon ihoM ihe itAportince 
of • this- defeat in fhe geiiferal eftiination bf the Abydenjans, and of 
I)ereyllidas himfelfs though be would fain diifemble it. Eg*/ h tfx 
kTcjg £%ov 9 et rri vcivf/'OCxw tx^xryiSyiiuLsv , aitv ocpx sn £irji/.sv, '* The 
iwitteir (lands not thuj, tfiftt beoaute we have-bten worfted iff the fca- 
£ght I we are therefore nothing. *' 
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Seftos, acvofe the moft frequented and narroweft c H a B- 
paCfage of the HcUefpont. Seftos was the principal xxynj. 
place of the Thracian Cherfonefus , the inhabit- 
ants of which owed their protection and fafety to 
the ufeful labors of Dercyllidas '*; and this claim 
of merit enabled him to. fecflre their aliegiarice. 
The fidelity of thefe towns, amidft; the general do* 
fedion of the coaft of Europe and of Afia , pro- ' 
venfed the inconveniences and hardfhips to which 
the expelled Spartans, who had been employed in 
the garrifons of thofe parts, muft have been othec- 
wifc expofed ; and delivered them from the ne- 
ceffity of undertaking a winter's journey to the Po- 
loponnefus, through the territories of many boftile 
republics. The unfortunate governoEs and garri- 
sons, who had fled, or who had been driven from 
the places of their refpedlive command, took refuge 
within the friendly walls of Seftos and Abydus,. 
Their numbers increafed the fecurity of thofe 
cities, and enabled Dercyllidas, who excelled in 
the art of fortification , to put them in fuch a pof- 
ture of defence as baiSled the attempts of Conon 
and Pharnabazus« 

But the fiiccefs of thefe commanders was ftill 
fufficiently complete; and the importance of their 
fervices excited the warmeft gratitude in the breaft 
of Artaxerxes. The merit of the fatrap was ac- lt 

knowledged foon afterwards, by his obtaining in 
marriage the daughter of the great king. * 

t . '* Sec above, ii. &.. 



^ THE HiSTORT OF CREECI. 

•CHAP. T4ic patriotic Comtk »eidhcr defiuefi n«r v^c- 
acxvHT. >ctived any :pti^(onsi rewawl ; fc«t icmfioy^ J^is &#• 
Conoii re- -voc Witt Arta»erKes to uetiicvc tiac ajfeira of 
lanfand* Atfeciis , «be intereft df vAich foniied itUe hcxnw- 
harbours able »m<Miive that had alone «eRgage^ , imd jtlstat 9ii|U 
of Athens, j-etained iiiaa, on thfe P.er6an fervice. Be ixAstmti 
xcvi. 4. -the aefentimei«; ivbicfc bo«(h Plaamaba^us aod in« 
A.c. 393. ^Qoafter luacl juftiy xi^^ceived agaixift Spaarta, an4 
^encouraged itbem, «aclf {in tfoe (pc'ing^ to lea^ 
cheir yicftorioiis arntament towards tGseece , to ce^ 
vallate obe ravages oooamtted in tfae Eaft bjr ibe 
isirms ^f Agefilau«. tiiU; be titftr«id)ied datm , idiart 
^ tfa«y woidid f^ndor >tbeir sAeiogeance -campk^^ 
and buQUble for ever d>e Spartan piide, dsey ouift 
Taife the f^kn rivd of that imperious cepuhlia 
The difburfeKient of a fu«i -of nK>Qey, wbioli 
^Mroifld be fcarcdjr Mt by tbe trcafury <rf Perfia, 
anight CuflSce to i%bu)ld tbe avails and harbours cf 
Atbens ; a mealure by wividh they iw^ovdd inflid 
«the deepeft wound ^m >the po^ver, as <weli as pn (the 
pride , of <tbeir ambitioits tnew^y. Tbe propoftd 
<Mras heaM>d witdi apprdbation ; the expenCe was li« 
berally fupplied; the Perfian fleet fettflH, reduced 
the Cydades and Cytbera, ravaged die coaft'Of La- 
con ia, and , after perform ing in detached fquadrons 
- -whatever fe.emed moft ufefoi for "the Perfian fep- 
.j# -vice, aflcmbled in the long-deferted harbours of 

^ ^hePhalerus, Munichia, and Piraeus. There, the 
important talk of reft<M'ing the ancient ornaments 
and defence of the city of Minerva, was begun, 
carried on, and accomplilhed , with extraordinary 
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diligence. The ready fervice of the crews belonging chat. 

to the numerous fleet, aflifted the induftry trf mer- xxviii 

cenary workmen , whom the allurement of gain 

had brought from every quarter of Greece; and 

the labor of both was feconded and encouraged 

hy the voluntary and eager exertionj^ of the Bceo- 

tians and Argives; but, above all, by tl^e zeal of 

the Athenians themfelves , who juftly regarded their 

adual employment as the fecond foundation of 

their once glorious capital. 

The work was completed before the return of Sparta, a* 
fpring; and the mortifying intelligence, when iharmca' 
brought to Sparta, affedcd the magiftrates of that fure , fJ 
republic with the crueleft anxiety. They were '*"" 
ready to abandon for ever the profped of recover- from Per. 
ing their loft dominion in the Eaft ; they were de- ^**- 
firous to obtain an accommodation with Artaxcrxes xcflT.^f. 
on the moft humiliating terms; they were willing a. c. saa. 
to deprive themfelves of the only advantage yet in 
their power , to forego even the pleafurc of revenge, 
and to abftain from ravaging the territories of 
their neighbours and enemies , provided only the 
great ki«g and his fatraps would grant them a con- 
dition, with which it wrts eafy to comply, (ince it 
required nothing but that they fhould ceafe to 
lavifh their own money in raifmg the dangerous 
power of the Athenians. For effefting this pur- 
pofe, they fept fucccffive embaffies to the court of 
Perfia , as well as to Teribazus , who had lately 
fucceeded Tithrauftes in the government of the 
fouthern provinces. They induftrioufly negledled 
Pharnabazus , from whom they could not reafonably 

E 4 
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pxped any favor, as the hoftilities of Agefilaur 
had peculiarly excited the refentment of that warlike 
latrap. / 

Among the minifter^ employed by Sparta, in 
this negociatiop , was Antalcidas , a man wl^ofe 
prior hiftory^ little known. He appears to have 
Jiad an intercpurfe of hofpitali ty with feveral noble' 
Perfians **; it is not improbable that he had ferved 
pnder the flt^ndatd of Cyrus , and perhaps con- 
tinued in the Eaft during the fuccefllve expedition! 
t)f Thimbron, Dercyllidas, and Agefilaus. If wc 
pxccpt the artful and daring Lyfander, Sparta 
never employed a more proper agent to treat with 
the Barbarians. Antalcidas was bold, eloquent j 
iubtile, coimplying, a maftcr in all the arts of infi«. 
nuatioq and addrefs, and equally well qualified, by 
Jfiis abilities and vices, to execute an infidious com* 
miffiqn at a corrupt court. The revered inflitu* 
Itions of his country were the objcds of real or 
well -feigned contempt; he derided the frugal and 
felf- denying maxims of the divine Lycurgus; but 
peculiarly delighted the vpluptupus, cowardly, and 
;$reacherous fatraps and courtiers, when he^direded 
|he poifoned Ihafts of his ridicule againil the manly 
firmnef^ , the probity , and the patriotifm of Lconi- 
das and pallicratidas , pames equally glorious to 
JSparta and difhonorable to Perfia. 

The fuccefs of fuch a minifter, almod enfgred by 
his own character and talents, was haftened by the 
imprudent ambition pf Cpnon and the A^^h^nians , 



*• Xtnoj^h. Hdlen. 
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too foojJ# and too fatally intoxicated by the 
deceitful gifts of profperity. When this illuftri- 
t)us commander co-operated with Pharnabazus in 
expelling the Lacedaemonians from the Eafl:, he 
earneftly exhorted the fatrap to confirm the Afiatic 
Greeks in the enjoyment of their ancient liberties, 
left the fear of opprcflion might fuggeft the means 
of refiftance , and oblige them to form a general 
aliiaace for their own defence, which might prove 
unfavorable to Artaxerxes. In this plaufibie advice 
the patriotic Athenian had a farther view than it 
was poflible for the Ferfiaa at that time to difco- 
ver. After rebuilding the walls and harbours, of 
Athens , he requefted Pharnabazus , who prepared 
to return to his province, that he might be allow- 
ed, for a few months longer, to employ a fqu»- 
droo of Ferfian ibips , in conjunction with his 
own, to invcft the territories of Sparta and her al- 
lies. The fatrap, naturally unfufpicious, and per- 
haps betrsiyed by his refentment, readily granted 
thi&. demand. But Conon, uamindful of bis pro- 
mifed operations againft the common enemy^ 
thought only of promoting the intereft of his re- 
public. He failed to the Cyclades , to Chios , to 
Xelbos, and even-to the coaft of Eolis and Ionia, 
difplayed the ftrength of his armament, defcribed 
the flouTifhing fortune of Athens, and endeavoured 
,to perfuade or to compel the aftonilhed Afiatics and 
iflanders to acknowledge the juft authority of their 
ancient metropolis or fovereign, who having rifca 
more fplendid from her ruins, required only the 
attachment of her former allies and fu.bjedls, to 
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e H AV. Mfume her wonted power, andarecovfit^faer her&. 
XKVau ditary renowa. 

NepoQia- Thfi fucoefs of tihis teaotraof-iiiiiarjr soterprife a 

*h"*/^ w^t .particularly defcrrbed, nor is the omiffion rnxz^ 
verte ftttes teriaJ, fmoe this laid expeditioa ol Conon had not 
wieh Pei^ jiny oidkcr pemnaaent ^ed but that of riiioisig 
him£df. His UQ}ufiiiiaibie ambitioa (fucniflbcd 
powcfdul \ineapons (to the dexfierity of Aatalcidas^ 
vAu) reprefeivbed bim as guiky of the moA untfiLr 
ampled '•odacicy , aggravated by ihe moft per&di- 
4DUS ingratitnde , in attempting to dienaite aad M 
conquer thie king's doiiiinion6, <evea by die afiift- 
mnce .of the king's ioices , to which both (bis cocm^ 
kry and hinn^elf owed to mmy recent and tfignal 
4>enefits. The accufation was probafbiy rendered 
«Dore welcomie to Teribazuss , by the jeadaufy 
^hich be maturally entertained of the neighbour'- 
ing fatrap, the friend of Conoa, and his own rivai 
£ut ^fter the laft unwarrantable tranlsuftioa of the 
Athenian; which he oould defend only by the.ob^ 
Iblete Gceek maxioa, tbat every thing is lawful to 
g roan in the fervice of .his country, ev^en his late 
colleague Fhamabasus Xeems to have withdrawn 
Irom hifn the protedUon and friendflitp by which 
)ie ^had been k long diftinguiflied , io that die in^ 
fiuence of that powiertul faDrap fbrroed not any ^op* 
pofition to the negociations and intrigues of An- 
talcidas. The A^enians, however, lent Dion, 
Hermogenes, with other eroifiaries, to watch and 
counterad his meafutes. Conon was named at 'the 
bead of this deputation; and as he knew not the 
Cull extent of Terihazus 's anicnofiity, inflamed and 
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^(Sied thii^ 4)e iperibnal jDr^Moe of a «mQ., iwfa^ xkWU 
h^ #(Xt9«rly ieryed the I'crfians wiob fidelity fl9<l 
£ic(p0fe , might obtain an «afy |>grd0n Irom 4ihf 
iEMcap^ .and :p2ei:]b(V>s prove ^Mifi rto fibe js^irs id 
Adnom. Tlife ^oeotsian^ Kincl Argivies likewjfe ii^st 
idieif Moibafladars., ^viio bad inftru(3:iott6 to ad M 
(Copccit^th Canon and iiis collca^tiNK. ^\^tktir 
iBvcrMXM M^ere littk regarded^ while thofe of Aor 
^atoidit^ «et writb waiw apprpbaitioa from Xeci- 

The fiacf4^e«Kuiiiin yQoribaflador declared that 
ht had heeo commanded t^ ^er fudh terdQd^ of 
{Htacf as l^if((ed .oquAlly the dligok^r and the m^dl 
of the great king. ^ The Spartans refigned aU 
pretfinfioas :to the Greek ctisies in AGa,, ^hdch 
^silKy Aolonowtiedged it> be d&pendeni:es of the Fcv- 
iian lempise. Why ih^d AitaxerKes, then, coH- 
ftinuc to 4»rilb jous iceafure in yaan ? &K» the 
JBpaiitaiis noifc only <ced«l 4k) him the immedi^Me 
<3i)jej(9: of diiff ute, but ^arnefldy <defi«ed to promote 
^the ffuture profperity loi bis .donmiions , by fetding 
the affairs of 'Greece, as Jbefl: aixfw«red iiis con- 
venience. For this purpofe dicy were ready to 
decbre all the cities and iflands , fmall and great, 
totally independent of each ^odaier^ in confequenoe 
of which there would not be any republic fuf- 
ficiently powerful thenceforth to difturb the tran- 
.<jttillity .of Perfia. " Thefe conditions, which the 
moft infolent minifter of the great king might 
himfejf have didtated , were too advantageous not 
to be liable to fufpicion. But Teribazus was it^ 
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blinded by partiality for the Spartan minifter , that 
he feems not to have entertained the fmatleft doubt 
of his fincerity. The terms of peace were tranf- 
jpaitted to the court of Sufa, that they nai^ht be 
approved and ratified by Artaxerxes. The fub- 
tilty of Antalcidas was rewarded by a confiderable 
fum of money ; and the patriotifra of Conon ( a 
patriotifm which had carried him beyond the 
bounds of juftice and propriety) was puniihed by 
immediate death*', or. by an ignominious confine- 
ment **. His fate is varioufly related; but bis 
adions juftly rank him with the firft of Grecian 
names; and the fame of an illuflrious father ^wais 
fupported and rivalled by that of his fon Timo- 
theus *'. 

It might have been expeded that a plan of ac- 
commodation , fo advantageous and honorable 
for Perfia, flbould have been readily accepted by 
Artaxerxes. But the negociation languifhed . for 
feveral years , partly on account of the temporal 
difgrace of Teribazus , who was fucceeded by 
Struthas; a man who, moved by fome unknown 
^ motive , warmly efpoufed the intereft of the Athe- 
nians; and partly by the powerful folicitations and 
remonftrances of the Boeotian and Argive ambaf- 
£adors, who accufed the fincerity, and unveiled the 
latent ambition , of Sparta. . - > 

Meanwhile the war was carried on with unre- 
mitting adivity. The Lacedaemonians and their 

a« Ifoc. Pancgyr. ** Xenoph. Gr Hift. 1. iv. 

*l Pitiarch. a^^y. Qemoft, p. 94- et Cprn^. ^,epo$ , iq^ Vit. Coi^on. et 
Timotb. 
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allies fallied from their ftrong garrifons in Sicyon chap. 
and the Lcchaeuni, to deftroy the harvcfts and the xxviiii 
villages of their Peloponnefian enemies. The 
Boeotians and Argives retaliated thefe injuries by; 
fevcral hdftile incurfions into the territories of 
Sparta; vrhile the Athenians, as if they had again 
attained the command of the fea , bent the vrhole 
vigor of their republic towards an element long 
propitious to their anceftors. 
'. The recent fplcndor of Conon had eclipfed 
the ancient and well -merited renown of Thrafy- 
bulus^ whofe extraordinary abilities, and more ex* 
traordinary good forcuhe, had twice refcued his 
country from the yoke of tyrants. But after the 
lamented death or captivity of the former, the 
Athenian fleet, amounting to forty fail, was in- 
truded to Thrafybulus; who ^ having fcoured the 
£gean fea , failed to the Hellefpont , and perfuad- 
ed or compelled the inhabitants of Byzantium, and: 
feveral other Thracian cities , to abolifh their arif« 
tocratic government , and to accept the alliance o£ 
Athens. His adlivity was next direded againft the 
ifle of Leibos, in which the Lacedaemonian inte- 
reft was ftill fupported by a cpnfiderable body of 
troops. Having landed his men , he joined batUo 
with the enemy in the neighbourhood of IVIe«i 
th'ymna , and obtained a complete vidlory , afte» 
killing with fiis own hand Therimachus, the Spar- 
tan governor and general. The principal cities 
of the ifland acknowledged the ^Athenian power , 
and feafonably reinforced the fleet, by the terror of 
which they haid been fubdued. .Encouraged by 
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CHAP, tfeis fijcccfe, Thraffjrlrtiltas^faiferf icf^mA Rhodes, \n 
xknn. Prefer to aflfift the cfcmocratk fafdlioH , ^vfce eqtiarfty 
contended fer the intereft of Aih^crs and tfceii^ 
dwn. 
He is fur. Befofc* pwCeedlng', hoMTcvcr, ta^ tlwrt inhpo^tfacit^ 
fl^a**"** Mfead, fee determined to muitiplf tlVe iHjfottrcesi, 
and to confirnf< th« aflfedJion^, o# tbe fieet. For 
tfats purpofe he rarfcd eoflftdewble fopplie* of' 
•whatever feemed moft rteceflfory fof hb' exped-ickwi 
Itonai the iwariiime tovms of Afia , ^nd at kfngth 
entered the rrtoath of fft«J Eurynyedoo* (the gloria 
COS feewe of CirbOns vidkorie?*), and Jet^d a h«avy* 
cotttrtbtrtfon on Afpetfdus^, the pi»hfcipal fea-pefrt" 
2^ catfmal of P^mph)rlia. But here hh good fef*' 
ttine tndtd **. The patient tirtwdrty of the Bsit-^ 
batiati^ had endtff ed the ptiWic depr edatifjriff , to^ 
vrhich t!hey were long jsiccuftciffied ; but evert ikeir 
fervifity cotM not brook the prit^arte rapadty alto^ 
intolcrablef exadions of the failors ai»d trbop^", 
Vfhkh ivere iiift^ptrte'd ( not perhaps 's^ithou* reafortj 
to the tmreFcntirtg avarice 6f the eomnaanfder. The 
rtfentment of the PamphyRans ovcreamc tfc^ir 
cowardice. They attacked the Gretian tenHs iti 
the tright, ami I'urpfifed the fecurity of Ihrdfyhvy 
Ins, who thus fell a facrifice to a very onjuftifiable 
defed, which if we may believe a contempo- 
rary writer, greatly debafed the dignity of his 
otherwife ifluftrious charadlcr ^\ 



*♦ Cora, Nep. in Vit. 'TbraQrbnf. 

*^ Lyfin afgainft Brgocles. Thfs fii^cles wtfH tHe friend atatf' 
cMftdaM pf Tliiafybiiltts.. m Attl affiOid kia Xm esp €«ifl« t\m tiiiM# 
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The tinjuft treatment of Afpendus , which had c m ib p^ 
been retorted by fcich fignal revenge, would newtf xxvWk 
perhaps have reached the ears of Arcaxerxes^ had 
not his voluptuous indolence been befet by thd 
adtive importunity of AntakidasL This vigilant 
and artfoi minifter let flip no opportunity to roufa 
the jealottfy of the great kntg againft the A«he- 
aians, his hereditary foes, and to oblitierate his re*^ 
ientment againft the Spartans, bis recenc but leb 
natural eneniies. The fevere exadtions fvoitt' Pani« 
phyHa, a province acknowledging his aiachoricy, af« 
forded a powerl# copie ot p^rh^dAotki which thd 
Spartan ambafladit could not fail to employ; bot it 
is uncertain whether eyen. this important argtMdenf 
would have conquered the felbdtaince of the Ptt^ 
fian monarch to concur \mh the mea&res of a 
people f who had enabled the rebeIKof«s GyrM to 
difyvAt his throne,, and who had recently invaded 
and plundered, n^t a naaidcime city, but die inte^ 
ma provinces of the eaupife. His intereft and 
ioclinatiim were combatevf by his refentment and 
4ris pride;, when his fludaating irrefok»t>on was at 
length decided by the Athenians, whofe mad i«i« 
prudence crowned the triooiph oS Antalcidatf. 



tftMtt , ami hsdi reotBlly a^eonymn^d liim ki bis expcdirioil to lft# 
coaft of Tbtace, meatiftDed in the uxt. Tba military esflolts tf 
Thrafybufus in Tbface were highly honorable and meritorious; but his 
j^rfvate belnrvioiir was the reverfe. He illicit at nothing 6y which he 
imvM tarich hlmfetf at his defnendantt. Ergoolvi wa» condemned ii 
death for the chare which he had talien in this unjuilifiable peculation 
and capacity. Lyfitis'S' Oratjens agamft Brgoolet aird FhMosriiccs. See 
likewife Aiiftophanes Sealtliaa. t.. 3Sd. et SchoL ad loown. 
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Tht fignal vidorieS dl Conon and Thrafybiilus, 
and the rifing fortune of Athens, encouraged Eva- 
goras king of Salamis, y^hb had received fome 
late caufe of difguft, to execute his long-meditated 
defign of revolting from Perfia. Egypt was adu. 
ally in rebellion; Aruxerxes had undertaken a >^'ar 
againft the barbarous Carduchians*% who were by. 
no mbans a contemptible enemy. Thefe were 
very favorable eircuraftances ; but the Perfiaa 
fleet, which, after performing the fervice for Whichi 
it had been j^qujpped^ had continued to lie inadive 
in the Phoenician and Cilician ha||pt>urs, was ready 
to be employed in any neW ent#prife. The fkil-- 
ful a«rdi experienced bravery of the king of Sala- 
mi^, feconded by the youthful ardor of his fon' 
Protagoras, obtained an eafy vidory over the firft 
fquadrons that were fent to invade his ifland. But 
there was reafon to dread the arrival of a far fu* 
perior force. In this danger Evagoras requefted,; 
and obtained, the alliftance of the Athenians; who 
pot only enjoyed peace with Perfia, but whofe am- 
bafladors were endeavouring to prevent that cpuft^ 
from making peace with their enemies. 

This extraordinary meafure of a people , in pre-; 
ferring their gratitude to their intereft; a grati- 
tude which they might have forcfeen to be ufelefe' 
to him whom they meant t6 oblige , and pernfci- 
6Us to the mbft important interefts of theif re- 
public, finally determined Artaxerxcs to efpoufe 

. *' Tbefe and the following circumftances concerning the war of 
Cyprus are fcatte red through Diodortt*^ Ifocrates'i P«iiagyric of Aefathf, 
^nd the panegyric of Evagoras. 

the 
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the caiife of the Spartans ; and to didkte the terms 
of a general peace , almoft in the fame vrords 
which had been propofed by Antalcidas: ^* That 
the Greek cities in Afia, vrith the ifland of Cyprus 
and the peninfula of Cla2omene, fliould be fubjedi 
to Perfia; Athens fhouid be allowed to retain her 
immemorial jurifdidlion in the ifles of Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Scyros; but all the other republics^ 
fmall and great , fhouid enjoy the independent 
government of their awn hereditary laws. 
Whatever people rejeded thefe conditions » fo 
evidently calculated for preferving the public 
tranquillity, muft exped the utmofl indignation 
of the great king, who, in conjunction with the 
republic of Sparta, wotild make war, on their 
perverCe and dangerous obftinacy , by fea and 
land, with {hips and money *^ ** 

Teribazus and Antalcidas returned from the 
Eaft, charged with the definitive refolutions, or 
rather the haughty mandate of Artaxerxes, which 
had been confirmed by the unalterable fandion of 
the royal fignet There was reafon, however, to 
apprehend that Thebes, Athens, and Argos, might 
ilill rejed the terms of a peace propofed by their 
avowed enemies, pernicious to their particular and 
immediate interefts, and equally difadvantageous 
and diOionorable to the whole Grecian naqae. 
The remembrance of the glorious confederacy, 
for defending the Afiatic colonies againfl the 

*7 The Uft words are Hteratly tranflated from Xcooph. p. 5fO. 
See likewife Diodor. 1. xiv. 6. ex. Plut AgeOI. p. 608 i and Artaxenc* 

p. 1022, 

Vol. IV. F 
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c H A PL oppreflSon of Barbarians, could not indeed mtieh 
xxvili. influence the degenerate councils of thofe repub« 
lies; but the Thebans mud refign, with reludance^ 
their real or pretended authority over the inferiot 
cities of Biteotia, the Argives roufl; unwillingly 
withdraw their garrifon from Corinth, and leave 
that impof tant capital in the power of the arifto* 
cratic or Lacedsemonian fadion ; and theAtheni^rts 
tttuft abandon, with regret, the fruits of their 
recent vidories , and the Hopes of recovering their 
ancieilt grandeur. The oppofition of thefe dates 
had been' forefeen by Antalcidas, who took the 
moft efFedual meafures to render it impotent By 
the afliftance of Perfian money he equipped a fleet 
of eighty fail, from the mercenary fea* ports of 
Greece and Afia, from the intermediate iftes, and 
even from the coafts of Italy and Sicily. This 
arnriament was independent of the fquadrons with 
'^hich Teriba2us prepared to attack the ifle of 
Cyprus, if the prefumption of Evagoras, unaflifted 
and alone, fiiould dare to provoke his hoftility. 
The fatrap alfo had coUedcd a very confiderable 
army, which was ready to embark for Greece, and 
to co-operate with Agefilaus, who had aflembled 
the domeftic troops and allies of Sparta to march, 
at the flrft fummons, againfl; any city or republic 
that might rejedl the peace of Antalcidas **. Thefe 
vigorous preparations, intimidating the weaknefs 
of the confederates , compelled them into a |-eluc- 
tant compliance with the terms of the treaty. The 

*• Tn; tit* AvrofXJwS* wpjfvn? KotKit/Mfnig. Xenoph. p. 277. 
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^ktbans made the ftrongeft and mod; obflinate c n k P 
refinance ; but their pretenfions were finally filenCed xxviii« 
by the threats of the Spartan king;, the inveterate 
enemy of their, republic. The Bosotian cities were 
acknowledged to be independent^ and admitted as 
parties in the peaces The Argives retired from 
Corinth^ which being defcrted by the leaders of 
the democratical fadion, became a faithful. ally to 
Sparta^ The military arid naval operations eeaCed^ 
tranquillity was reftored, and the armies and fleets 
were, on both fides, difbanded and diflblved ^*« 

But amidft this univerfal and moft obfequious fiviigorti 
fubmifCon to the court of Perfia, one man avowed JlJarthr 
his difcontent, and prepared to maidtain his oppb- avthoritf 
fition. The article refpeding Cyprus was loudly •^^*'^** 
tejeded by Evagoras , who afferted the indepcnd* 
ence of his native ifland; ^nd, with a magnanimity* 
that formed a ftriking contraft with the degenerate 
and difgraceful foftnefs of his Grecian allies , fet 
the power of Artaxerxes at defiance. Evagoras 
trailed to the refources of his own vigorous 
mind , to the fuperior ikill of his feamen ^ and to 
the afliftance of Acoris king df Egypt. But the 
numerous fquadrons of Tcribazus prevailed ove( 
all his hopes. He was difcomfited in a naval en« 
gagement; his territories were invaded and ra« 
vaged; he was reduced to his capital Salamis; and 
even Salamis was threatened with a fiege. His 
lefaftance had already exceeded what his ftrength 
warranted, or what his dignity required. His 

^* An9i>iV$fi jasi TU Trt^inmy etc. Xcafpb. p. 5 St. 
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CHAP, enemies were incapable of perfeverance « or un- 
xxviii. willing to drive him to defpair. He refigned his 
Submits to numerous and recent conquefts in Cyprus, but 
retained poiTeflion of the ancient principality of 
Teucer, vrhich his fortunate arms had recovered 
from an ufurper ; and fubmitted, without di(honor« 
to imitate the example of many preceding princes 
of Salamis, and to acknowledge himfelf the tribu* 
tary of the king of Perfia '*. 
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p H A p. ^nd Greece felt the languor of peace, without 
XXIX- enjoying the benefits of fecurity. 

But if the whole Greciiin papoc was di(honored 
by accepting this ignonainious treaty , what pecu- 
liar infancy mud belong to the magiftrates of 
Sparta, by whom it was propofed and promoted ? 
What motives of advantage could balance thii 
weight of difgrace? Or rather, what advantage 
could the Spartans derive from fuqh ignoble 
f condefcenfion as feeroed. totally unworthy of their 
adual power , bqt far ipore unworthy of their 
ancient renown? This queilion, like moft political 
queftioi)s, may be beft anfwered by fadls; and the 
tr^pfadlions which , both .preceded and followed 
the peace of Antalcidas clearly difcover and af> 
certain the fecret, but powerful, caufes of tha^t 
^iihpnorable ^ and fcemingly difadyantageous , 
rnjefTur^e. 

The 2^mbition of making conquefts in the Eaft, 
which it noVr appeared impoflfible to retain , had 
deprived the Lacedaenioniaris of an aulhority, or 
rather dominion, inGre'^c, acquired by. the fuccefs 
of the Peloponneljan war , and which they might 
have reafon'^bly expeded to preferve ^nd to qori-. 
firm. Not oply thei^r power, but their fafety, was 
threatened b!y the arpfis pi 4 hoftile ccrnfe^cracy,^ 
which had been fbrmed and fomented by the 
wealth. dFPerfia. Athens, their rival, their fuperior,^ 
their fiibjea;, but always their unrelendng enemy, 
had recovered her walls and fleet, and afpired to 
command the fea. Thebes and Argos bad become 
fenfible of their natural ftrength , and difdaine4 
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to acknowledge the pre-eminence, or to follow tb)e G ti a ?• 
Aandard, of any foreign republic. The inferior -xxlt^ 
dates of Pdoponncfus were weary of obe3ring 
every idle fummons to war, from which they 
derived nof ^ny advantage but that of gratifying 
the ambition of their Spartan mafters. The valu« 
able colonies in Maccdon and Thrace, and parti- 
'cularly the rich and populous cities of the Cbalci« 
die region, the bloodlefs conquefts of the virtuods 
Brafidas, had forfaken the intereft of Sparta, when 
Sparta forfook the intcreft of juflice. Scarcely any 
veftige appeared of the memorable trophies ere(^etl 
in a war of twenty -feven years. The Eaftehi 
provinces (incomparably the mod important of aH) 
were irrecoverably loft ; and this rapid decline of 
power had happened in the courfe of ten years » 
and had been chiefly occafioned by the fatal 
fplendor of Agefi]aus*s victories in Afia. * 

About a century before^ and almoft on th^ £inje AdtM. 
fcene, the Spartans had been firft deprived of their **f?' ^ 
hereditary tame, and prefcf ipttve honors • Aimolt dtnvcd 
every interference, ii\ peace of war, with the *«»*«» 
Ionian colonies, had hurt the interefts of their 
republic. They naturally began lo furpedi, there- 
Jbre, that fucb diftant expeditions fuitednot tfte 
' cifonmftances of Sparta, an inland city, witfi a 
fertile territory^ but de(lieutJiB''of arts, induftiy, 
and commerce ; and whofe inhabitants , having 
little genius for the fea, were naturally unable ta 
equip, or to maintain, fuch a naval foj^ce as might 

^ See above. Vol. IL |^. 19 V 

F4 
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c H A ?. .cDnH»and the obedience of an extenfiVje coaft, at* 
XXIX. tachcd by powerful ties to their Athenian rivals. 
The abandonin^4 theriqfore, of what they could 
not hope to, regain, or, if regained, to preferve, 
feemed a vqry prudent and falutary meafure; fmce, 
in return for this imaginary conceflipn, they. re- 
ceived many real and important advantages. They 
vrere appointed to fuperintend and to diredl the 
. execution of the treaty ; ^nd in order to maike their 
authority effedual, entitled to deipand the affift- 
ance of Perfian monpy, with which, they might 
cafily purc^afe Grecian fqldiers. The condition 
requiring the fmaller cities to be declared free -and 
[independent {although: the dexterity; of Antalcidas 
: bad propqfed it as the beft means of preventing 
t!^^ future invafipn of Afia) , was peculiarly beri^- 
fipal to the Spartafis. It reprerent;e4 th^ni as. the 
patrons of univerfal liberty , and reflored them 
. that 'jhidnorable reputation which they had long 
loB:. From the nature of the condition itfelf , it 
could only ^pply to fuch places as b^ing kept in a 
relaxant fubj^dlion, ftiU ppfTeflfed courage to. vi^?- 
dicate-. their fre^doip. lo the (econ^l^ry towns of 
. lyi^iTeni^ ^nfjl .(jacpnia;, the ftern policy of Sparta 
«,l;^4^fufl^^4.the hope «, and ajippi^ the defire^^ jDf 
rojlft^ning tbi^ i^eAiiqatble benefitr The autbpifity 
^9! other capiul^fCW^(^f$ imperious and impofiiiiig; 
tl]e Sovereign and ful:^e4t /Werp^ mpre on a ^footing 
Jof equality; and if was a maxim in Gr;eece, ^* That 
^ men are difpofed-tQ rejeft ^the juft rights, of their 
equals, rather than to revolt againfl the unlawful 
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tyranny of their nailers '• But Sparta cxpeded chap. 
not only to detach the inferior communities from xxix. 
their more powerful neighbouis, but to add them 
to the confederacy of which (he formed the head; 
and by fuch multiplied acceffions of power, of 
wealth, and of fame, to re-eftabKfli that fdlid 
power in Greece > which had beea imprudently 
abandoned for the hope of Afiatic tHumphs^. 

That fuch confiderations of intereft and ambL Their am. 
tion , not a firicerc defire to promote the public J^^**"' 
tranquillity » had produced this perfidious treaty, immedi. 
could not long be kept fecret; notwithftanding the "*jJJ|f^' 
various artifices employed to conceal it. Thebes 
aind Argos were required to comply with the terms 
of the peace ; but no mention was made of with- 
drawing the Lacedaemonian garrifons from the 
places which they occupied Left this injuftice 
night occafion general difcontent, the Athenians 
vrere aUowed the fame, privilege. The pofTeflion 
of -the unimportant ifles of Lemnos, Scyros, and 
Imbros, flattered: their vain hopes, and lulled them 
into falfe fecurity ; and , as diey expeded to nPtp 
the fruits of the vitJlories of Gonon and ThrafyC 
bulus , they wcire averfe to renew the war f6r the 
iisike^ their dUies, whofe interefts were ii6w fe« 
parated foom, their own. ^Meanwhile the Spetrtaa 
emiflarics negoipiated and intrigued in SiU the fub* 
ordinate cities^: encoinratging the ariftocratical 
• . ' . ...• -..*■. ^.'"*' '■'■.■■ . ' .,. ^ i 

> Thveydid. paffim. See particularly the fpeech of the Atheniaaf 
at the beginning of the Peloponnefian war> Vol. II. c zv* p. 3S7« 
♦ Vidi Hocitt 4efrace, paffito. • :...-<: -^ 
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CHAP, fadions, and fomenting the anirr. 
3CXIX. againft each other , and a / 
capitals. The jealoufies a^ 
had been principally occ ; 
cabals, were ufually refi 
■whofe affedled modcnit 
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Tic -xrbentf '^'^^"* commanded them to c h a p. 
rfie rrrr^r'; - " abandon their proud city, xxix. 
--. - V peaceful villages in which 
afriihf V - - -^"^^^ ^°d flourifhed '*. The 

^irft ' ' ^his propofal with the indig* 

pin-i: - .•■■iic«l> the ambaffadors retired 

ij,V- .' :ns declared war; fummoned 

^v/5: '^ confederates; and a power- 

He: ^' d by king Agefipolis, invaded 

i\ 

'^ iiidive ravages could not bend MasHon 

'. ; c Mantinaeans. The ftrength *«»•§«*• 

^ . walls bade defiance to aflault; 

. fiegc be undertaken with cer- 
ae magazines of IVIantinsea were 
i : with various kinds of grain , the 

>ier year having been uncommon* 
.^clipolis, however, embraced this 
of attack , and drew firft a ditch , 
, entirely round the place, employ- 
4 his troops in the work, and another 
Jie workmen. This tedious fervice 
e patience of the befiegers, without 
firmneis of the Mantinaeans. The 
.« ere afraid to detain longer in the field 
^ .tant confederates ; but Agefipolis pro- 
iiew meafure , which vras attended with 
wCc. and immediate fucce£i. The river 
, formed by the collected torrents from 

' Xifi»Af Hdita. I. ?• t. a. 4t fcq%. Diodor. I. xy. a. f , ft Tcq). 
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CHAP, and purchafed with emulation , by the furrounding 
XXIX. ftates. Nor had they trufted to their pcrfonal 
ftrength and bravery alone for the defence of their 
beloved pofleflions. Having quitted their farms 
and villages, they had aflembled into walled towns , 
from which their numerous garrifons were ready to 
ially forth againfl; an hoftile invader. The danger- 
ous vicinity of Sparta had early driven the com- 
panions of Pan and the Nymphs from the vocal 
woods of mount Mxnalus ' , into the fortifications 
of Tegea, formerly the principal city of the pro- 
vince', but afterwards rivalled and furpaffed by 
Mantinaea^ which was become an objedt of jealoufy 
and envy, not only to the neighbouring cities of 
Arcadia , but even to Sparta herfelf. 
The proud In the year immediately following the treaty of 
neffageof Autalcidas , Laccddcmonian ambaOadors were fent 
tavs to the to Mantinaea , to difcharge a very extraordinary 
BiantinK. commiflion. Having demanded an audience of 
olymp. ^^^ affembly, they exprefled the refentment of their 
xcviii. 3. republic againfl: a people , who , pretending to live 
A. c. %96. jjj friendfliip with them , had in the late war re- 
peatedly furnilhed with corn their avowed enemies 
the Argives. That, on other occafions, the 
Mantinxans had unguardedly difcovered their fecret 
hatred to Sparta , rejoicing in her misfortunes, and 
■envying her profperity. That it was time.toantN 
jdfAU this tiangecous and unjuft aninqiofity ; for 

■ MmdM ■rclitnmque iiemus piaofitne loqitentef 
iStmptr'iiibct; ftmpcr paftorom Hie audit amores 
Puaqae, ete. VUIG. Eol. viii. v. £2. 

* Heroilot. L ? L c lOfv 
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which purpofe the Splktans conamanded them to c h a p. 
demoliih their walls , to abandon their proud city, xxix. 
and to return to thoft peaceful villages in which 
their anceftors had lived and flouri(hed'\ The 
Mantinxans received this propofal with the indig* 
nation which it merited ; the ambaffadors retired 
in difguft ; the Spartans declared war ; fummoned 
the affiftance of their confederates ; and a power- 
folarmy, commanded by king Agefipolis, invaded 
the hoftile territory. 

But the moft deftrudive ravages could not bend Maation 
the refolution of the Mantinaeans. The ftrength *«fi«f«*- 
and loftinefs of their walls bade defiance to aflault; 
nor could a regular fiege be undertaken with cer- 
tain fuccels , as the magazines of Mantinsea were 
abundantly fiored with various kinds of grain , the 
crops of the former year having been uncommon- 
ly plentiful. Agefipolis, however, embraced this 
loubtful mode of attack , and drew firft a ditch , 
and then a wall , entirely round the place, employ- 
ing one part of his troops in the work, and another 
in guarding the workmen. This tedious fervice 
exhaufted the patience of the befiegers, without 
Ihaking the firmnefs of the Mantinaeans. The 
Spartans were afraid to deuin longer in the field 
^ir icludant confederates ; but Agefipolis pro- 
pofed a new meafure , which was attended with 
complete and immediate fuccefs. The river 
Ophis, formed by the collected torrents from 

'* XcBoph, Htlltn. 1. T. c. a, ^t fc%%. Diodor. I. XY. a. f , ft Tcq). 
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mount AncbifiuSj a river )Modd« deep, and raplid^ 
flowed through the plain, and the city of Man« 
tinaea« It was a laborious undertaking to ftop the 
couiffe pf this copious ftream ; which was no ibonec 
efFeded, ^than the lower parts of the walls of Man" 
tinsea were laid under water. According to thft. 
ufual pradtice of the Greeks ^ the fortifications of 
this place were built of raw bricks « which being 
lefs, liable to break into chinks, and to fly out of 
their courfcs , were preferred a^ the beft defence 
againft the battering-e^ngines then in ufe- But it 
is the inconvenience of raw bricks, to be as eafily 
diffolved by \Vater ^ as wax is melted by tte 
fun*'. The walls of Mantinsea began to yields 
to fhake , to fall in pieces. The adivicy of the 
inhabitants propped them with wood , but without 
any permanent advantage ; fo that, defpairing of 
being able to exclude the enemy, they fent to ca« 
pitulate ,, requeuing that they might be permitted 
to keep pofleflion of their city , on condition that 
they demolifhed their fortifications, and followed, 
in peace and war, the fortune of Sparta. 

Agefipolis and his counfellors refufed to grant 
them any other terms of peace than thdfe which 
had been originally propofed by the republic He 
obferved , that while they lived together in oh6 
populous city, their numbers expofed them to the 
delufions of feditious demagogues , v^hofe addreis 

'* This is the exprelfion of Paufunias , in Arcad. who mentions 
the name of the river Ophis , omitted by Xenophon and Oiodortts^ 
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and doqutoce eafily fediiced the multitude from 
their real intereft, and deftroyed the influence o£ 
their fuperiors in rank, in wealth , and in wifdom^ 
on whofe attachment alone the Lacedaemonians 
could fafely depend. They infilled, therefore^ 
that the Mantinaeans fbould deftfoy their houfes in 
the city; feparate into four diftind communities '*; 
and return to thofe villages which their anceflors 
had inhabited. The terror of an immediate aflault 
made it neceffary to comply with this humiliating 
demand but the moft zealous partifans of demo* 
cracy» to the number of fixty, afraid of trufting 
to the capitulation , were allowed to fly from their 
country ; which is mentioned as an inftance of mo« 
deration " in the Lacedaemonian foldiers , who 
might haveput them to death as they pafled through 
the gates. 

This tranladion was fcarcely iinifhed, when the 
Spartan magiftrates feized an opportunity of the 
doroeftic difcontcnts among the Phliafians , to dis- 
play the fame tyrannical fpirit , but with ftill greater 
exertions of feverity* The little republic of 
Phlius, like every ftate of Greece in thofe un- 
fortunate, at leafl; turbulent times I Was diftraded 
by fadions. The prevailing party banifhed their 
opponents « the friends of Sparta and ariftocracy. 
They were allowed jto return from exile, in confe* 
quence of the commands and threats of Ageft^ 
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'* Xenopbon iayt four, Dtodorus five. 

'^ Or rather of good difcipline ; ^uSagx^cc^ The noMes of the 
Mancinaeaas , e* StXrt^ot ruf Mx¥Ttnu¥ f were not To temperate » vido 
Xenoph. p. 5S*. 
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CHAP, laus'*; but met not S^ith that refpedful treatment 
^OLix^ 'which feemed diie to perfons who enjoyed fucb 
powerful protedion^ They complained, and Age« 
iilaus again interfered, by appointing commiffion^ 
ers to try and condemn to death the obnoxious 
Phliafians ; an odious office, which mull have 
been executed with unexampled rigor , fince the 
city of Phlius, which had hitherto been divided by* 
a variety of interefts , thenceforward continued in* 
variably the fteadfaft ally of Sparta "• 
BmbiflV Meanwhile ambafladors arrived from Acanthus 
tho^^^d ^^^ ApoUonia, two cities^ of the Chalcidice, re- 
Apoiionia quelling the Lacedaemonian alli^ance againft the 
toSfarta. rfangerous ambition of Olynthus. This city, of 
which we had occafion to mention the foundation 
towards the beginning of the Peloponnefian war, 
was fituate nine miles from the fea, in a fertile 
and feciure diilridt , between the rivers Olynthus 
and Amnias , which flow into the lake Bolyca , a 
liame improperly bellowed on the inmoll recefs 
of the Toronaic gulph. The vexatious govern^ 
ment of Athene firft drove the maritime communi- 
ties of the Chalcidic region within the walls of 
Olynthus; the oppreflive tyranny of Sparta obliged 
them to ftrengthen thofe walls, as well as to pro- 
vide fufficient garrifons to defend them ; and the 
fubfequent misfortunes of thefe domineering re- 
publics, together with the weaknefs of Macedon, 
encouraged and enabled the inhabitants of 



'^ Xenoph. in Agefil. et Hcllea. I. ▼. p. $13. 
>' Ibid. 1. vii. p. 624, 
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Olynthus fucccfsfully to employ, in offenfive war, c h a 
the forces which had been raifed with no other view xxiX. 
than to maintain their own independence. 1 he 
towns which they fubdued were either incorporated 
or affociated with their own ; and Olynthus be- 
came the head of a confederacy, whofe extent, 
power , refourccs , and hopes , occafioned juft alarm 
among the neighbouring communities of Greeks 
and Barbarians. They had already conquered the 
fouthern fhores of Macedon, which comprehended 
the delightful .regions of Chdcis and Pieria, in-* 
dented hy two great and two fmaller bays , and 
affording , in the higheft perfedion , • the united 
benefits of agriculture , pafturage, and commerce. 
They afpired at acquiring the valuable diftrid of 
motint Pangaeus, whofe timber and mines alike 
tempted their ambition and avarice ; and Olyn- 
thus being favorably fituate in the centre of the? 
Chalcidice, itfelf the centre of the Macedoiliarf 
and Thracian coafts , might have preferved andf 
extended her dominion, if the ambaffadors of 
Acanthus and ApoUonia had not completely ef- 
feded the objed of their cpftimiffion at Sparta.' 
T4iey applied to the Ephori , who introduced them! 
to the greater aflfembly , confiding, not ojily oiF the 
Spartans and Lacedaemonians , but of the deputies 
font by their confederates. Cleigenes, the Acam 
tfaisfn, fpoke in the name of his colleagues: ** We 
apprehend , O Lacedeemonians , and allies ! that 
anaidft the tfiultiplied objeds of your care and cor-' 
ijfenflion, y(m have everloG^ked a great and gfowinj^ 
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CHAP, diforder which threatens > like a peftilencc, to infect 
xxix. and pervade Greece. The ambition of the Olyn- 

oiynthian thians has increafed with their power. By the 

Voluntary fubmiffion of the fmallcr cities in their 

neighbourhood , they have been enabled to fubdue 

the more powerful. Emboldened by this acccflion 

of ftrength , they have wreftcd from the king of 

Macedon his moft valuable provinces. Thoy 

adually poffefs Pella , the greateft city in that 

kingdom ; and the unfortunate Amynthas is on the 

point of abandoning the remainder of his domi* 

nions J which he is unable to defend. There is not 

any community in Thrace capable to ftop their 

progrefs. The independent tribes of that warlike 

but divided country, refped the authority, and 

court the friendfhip of the Olynthians, who will 

doubtlefs be tempted to extend their dominion on 

that fide^ in order to augment the ^reat revenues 

which they derive from their commercial cities and 

harbours , by the inexhauftible mines in mount 

Pangaeus, If this extenfive plan fhould be ef- 

feded, what can prevqnt them from acquiring a 

decifive fuperiorityby fea and land? and fhould 

they enter into an alliance with Athens and 

Thebes ( a meafure actually in contemplation ) » 

Vvhat will become , we fay not , of the hereditary 

pre-eminence of Spaijta , but of its independence 

and fafety ? The prefent emei^gency , therefdlre , 

folicits , by eyery motive of intereft and of honor^ 

the adivity and valor of your republic. By 

yielding ^ feafpnable afliftance to Acanthus and 
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Apollonia, ivhich. Unmoved by the pufillanimous c 
example of their neighbours , have hitherto fpurned 
the yoke, and, defied the threats of Olynthus, yoii 
-will fave from oppreffion two peaceful communis 
ties , and check the ambition of an ufurpin^ 
tyrant. The reludant fubjeds of the Olynthians 
vrill court your protedion ; and the Chalcidian 
cities will be encouraged to revolt , efpecially as 
they are not yetinfeparably linked with the capital 
by the ties of intermarritige and confanguinityj and 
by s the interchange of. rights and poffeffions **.. 
When fuch a connexion (hall take place {for the 
Olynthians have made a law to encourage it), you 
will be unable co break the fprce of this powerful 
and dangerous confederacy." 

The fpeech of Cleigenes , and the ambitipi^s 
views of the republic to which it was addrcffed, 
afford reafon to conjedure that the ambafl^dor^ 
neither aCked any thing in favor of their, owi^ 
communities , npr urged any accufatimi againft 
Olynthus:, which had not be^n previoufly fuggefted 
by the Spartan emiffaries in Macedon. The re- 
ception given to the propofal ofCleigenes tends to 
confirm this conclufion. The Lacedjeemonians , 
with afieded impartiality and indifference ^ defired 
the opinion of their allies » before declaring thei( 
own. But there was not any occafion to declare 
what none could be fo blind' as to miftake. The, 
confederates with one confent » but efpecially thofe 
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who widied to ingratiate themfelves with Sparta*', 
determined to undertake the' expedition againft 
Ofynthiis. The Spartans commended their rc- 
fototen, ahd proceeded to deliberate concerning: 
iht ftren^th of the army to be raifcd , the mode of 
feVyirig^it , and the time for taking the field. It 
wasrefblyed, that ifhe^wbole forces (hould amount 
to ten th'oufand effeftive men ; and a lift was prc- 
p&rett, containing the refpedive contingents to be 
farhifli^d'by the fevcral cities. If any ftate fhould 
be dnable to fuppfy the full complement of foldiers, 
fnotiefy >Vould be taken in their ftead , at the rate of 
h^lf a drachm a day {or three- pence halfpenny) 
for cafih' man ; but if neither the troops nor the 
money were fent in due time, the Laced?emonians 
i^vould punilh the difobedience of the obftinate or 
negledful , by fining them eight times the fum 
w^hicK* they had been originally required to *con- 
tribOtel •' 

' The ahabaffadors then rofe up and Cleigenes , 
again fpeaking for the reft , declared that thefe were 
indeed noble and generous refdutions ; but , un- 
fortuniately , . pould not be executed with fuch 
promptitude as fuited the urgency of the prefent 
<;rifis. The dangtfrbus fituatiori of Acanthus and 
Apollonia demanded immediate affiftance. He 
prqpofed, therefore, that thofe troops which were 
ready , Ihould irlftantly take the field ; and infifted 
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on this mdafure as a matter of the utmoft import- 
ance to thip future fuccefs of the war. 

The Lacedaemonians acknowledged the ex- 
pedience of the advice ; and commanded Euda^ 
midas, with two thoufand men, to proceed with*- 
put delay to Maccdop , while his brother Phcebi- 
das colledled a powerful reinforcement in order to 
follow him. A very extraordinary event , which 
we fliiiU have occafion fully to explain, retarded 
the arrival of thofe auxiliaries, until the feafon for 
action had been nearly fpent. But Eudamidas» 
with his little band , performed very efleritlal 
fervice. He ftrengthened the garrifons of fuch 
places as were moft expofed to affaults from th^ 
enemy ; the appearance of , a Spartan array en- 
couraged the fpirit of revolt among the allies and 
fubjedls of Olynthus ; and foon after his march 
into the Chalcidice , Eudaraidas' received thd 
voluntary furrender of Potidaea , a city of great 
importance in the ifthmus of Palenc. 

Such was the firft campaign of a war which 
laded four years , and was carried on under four 
fucceflive generals. Eudamidas , too much elated 
by^ his firft fuccefs , ravaged the Olynthian ter» 
ritory , and unguardedly approached the city. He 
was intercepted , conquered , and flain , and his 
army difperfed or loft**. 

Teleutias , the brother of Agefilaus , whofe 
tiaval exploits have been already mentioned with 
applaufe , alTumed the condud: of this diftant 
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C H IP. expedition , with a body of ten tbonfand men! 
xxi'SL He was affifted by Amyntas , king of Macedon, 
OJyriip., ai^d ftjii more efJFedlually by Derdas, the brother of 
a!c! %9a, *^^^ prince , and the governor , or rather fovereign , 
of Elymea, the moft weftern province of Macedon , 
which abounded in cavalry. By the united efforts 
of thefe formidable enemies, the Olynthians, who 
had been defeated in various rencounters , were 
fliut up within their walls, and prevented from 
cultivating their territory. Teleutias at length 
marched with his whole forces , in order to inveft, 
or if he found an opportunity , to aflault the place* 
His furprife and indignation were excited by the 
boldnefs of the Olynthian horfe , who ventured to 
pafs the Amnias in fight of fuch a fuperior armyj 
and he ordered the. targeteers , who were com* 
xnanded by Tlemonidas, to repel their infolence. 
The cavalry made an artful retreat acrofs the Am- 
nias, and were fiercely purfued by the Lacedae^ 
TOonians. When a confiderable part of the latter 
' had likewife pafTed the river, the Olynthians fud- 
denly faced about, and charged them. Tlemoni- 
das , with above a hundred of his companions, 
fell in the adlion. The Spartan general beheld 
with grief and rage the fuccefsful bravery of the 
enemy. Grafping his fhield and lance , he com- 
manded the cavalry , and the remainder of the 
targeteers , to purfue without intermiffion ; and, 
at the head of his heavy -armed men , advanced 
with lefs order than celerity. The Olynthians at- 
tempted not to (lop their progrefs , till they arrived 
under the walls and battlements. At that moment 
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the townfmen mounted their ramparts, andaffallcd 
the enemy with a fhower of darts and arrows, and 
every kind of miflile weapon ^^ which greatly added 
to the confufion occafioned by the rapidity of their 
march. Meanwhile the flower of the Olynthian 
troops, who had been purpofely drawn up behind 
the gates, fallied forth with irrcfiftible violence; 
Teleutias, attempting to rally his men, was flaia 
in the firft onfet ; the Spartans who attended him 
gave ground; the whole army was repelled, and 
purfued with great flaughter , while they fled in 
fcattered diforder towards the frieridly towns of 
Acanthus, ApoUonia, Spartolus, and Potidaea "; 
' This mortifying difafter did not cool ,the ar- 
dor of the Spartans for gaining poffeflion of 
Olynthus. In the year three hundred and eighty- 
one before Chrift, which was the third of the war, 
they fent Agefipolis, with a powerful reinforce- 
ment, into Macedon. The arrival of this prince 
early in the fpring, revived the hopes of the van** 
quilhed , and confirmed the attachment of the La* 
cedsemonian allies. He invaded and ravaged fuch 
parts of the Olynthian territory as had been fpared 
in former incurfions , and took by ftorm the ftrong 
city of Torona. But while he prepared to avail 
himfelf of thefe advantages for rendering his fuc-». 
cefs complete, he was feized by a calenture, a 
difeafe incident to warm climates , and, as the 
mme exprefles , aflfeding the patient with a painful 
fenlation of burning heat , which he is eager to 
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($ H A. p. cxtinguifh by the mod; violent and dangerous rei 

XXIX. toedies **. Agefipolis had lately vifited the temptb 

of Apollo at Aphytis, a maritime town on the 

Toranaic gulph. In the paroxifra of his diforder^ 

he longed for the fanning breezes, the fhady walks 

and groves , and the cool cryftalline ftrearas , of that 

delightful retreat. His attendants indulged his 

^ inclination, but could not fave his life. He died 

> on the feventh day of the difeafe , within the pre-; 

cindls of the confecrated ground. His remains^ 

embalmed in honey, were conveyed to Sparta *^ 

His bro her Cleombrotus fucce6ded to the throne;^ 

and Polybiades , a general of experience and ca-» 

pacity , was inveftcd with the command in Ma- 

cedon. 

Fourth Polybiades , imitating the example of his prC'* 

undeT** deceflbrs , condudcd a powerful reinforcement} 

Poifbi- againft Olynthus , which was completely furrounded 

o'ymp ^y '^"^ » while a fquadron of Lacedasmonian 

c. T. Rallies blocked up the neighbouring harbour of 

A.C. 380. IMecyberna. The events of the fiege , which 

lafted eight or ttfn months, have (lot been thought 

worthy of record. It is probable that the Olyn^ 

ibians no longer ventured to fally forth againft 

fiich a fuperior force : yet they muft have been 

... exceedingly diftreffed by famine before their 



** It is fupiMfed, with great probability » tbat the failors who 
fuddenly difappear in the Mediterranean , during the heat of 
Kimmer , have been attacked in the night by the calenture , and. 
Iiave thrown themrelves into the fea. Cyclopxd. Par. ad voe. 
The diforder Is examined by Or. Shaw » Phil. TranC Abridg. 
vol. iv. *' Xenoph^ p» 5M> 
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bbftinacy could be determined to capitulate. They 
formally relinquiflied all claim to the dominion of 
the Chalcidice : they ceded the Macedonian cities 
to their ancient fovereign ; and engaged , by 
folemn oaths, to obey, in peace and war, the com* 
mands of their Spartan confederates and mafters **; 
In confequence of this humiliating treaty, or rather 
of this abfolute fubmidion of the Olynthians , 
Polybiades led off his vi&oriousarmy, andAmyn- 
tas forfook the royal refidence of /Egsc or Edeffa, 
and re-cftabliflied his court at Pella , a place of 
great ftrength and beauty, fituate on an eminence , 
which , with an adjoining plain of confiderable 
extent, was defended by the rivers Axius and 
Lydias , and by impervious lakes and moraffes. 
The city was diftant only fifteen miles from the 
^gean fea, with which it communicated by means 
of the above-mentioned rivers. It had been of 
old founded by Greeks, by whom it was recently 
conquered and peopled; but in confequence of the 
misfortunes and furrender of Olynthus, Pella be- 
came , and thenceforth continued , the capital of 
Macedon. 

The commencement, and eflkally the con-f 
clufion of the Olynthian war^^VRthed the fame 
fpirit with the peace of Antalcidas, and proved the 
degenerate ambition of the Spartans, who were 
prepared to aggrandize the Barbarians on every fide, 
in order to obtain their afliftahce towards extending 
their own dominion in <jreeGe. This felfiih andi 
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4Cr R A p. cruel fyftem of policy defervcd the indignation an4 
xxix> refentment of the whole Grecian name, who were 
at length excited againft Sparta by a very extra- 
ordinary tranfadion , to which we already had oc- 
cafion to allude. When Eudamidas undertook 
the expedition againft Olynthus, it was intended 
that his brother Phoebidas ftiould follow him at 
the head of eight thoufand men. This powerful 
reinforcement marched from Peloponnefus , and 
in their journey northwards , encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes , which was then torn 
• by the inveterate hoftility of contending fadions; 
Ifmenias , whofe name has already occurred on a 
Very difhonorable occafion , headed the dcmocra* 
tical party; Leontiades fupported the intercft of 
Sparta and ariftocracy; and both were invefted 
with the archonship^ the chief magiftracy in the 
commonwealth. It is not abfolutcly certain that 
Phoebidas had previous orders to interfere in this 
diffenfion *', when he was accofted by Leontiades, 
" who exhorted him to feizc the opportunity , 
which fortune had thrown in his way, of perform-* 
ing a fignal fervice to his country. He then ex- 
plained to th|||khcedsemonian the diftraded ftate 
of Thebes, a(l4Ke facility with which he might 
become mafter of the citadel; fo that while his 
brother Eudamidas was carrying on the war againft 



*' Biodorus boldly afTercs that Phoebidas a£led by orders of 
liis republic , and that the feigned complaints againft him were 
nothing but a mask to difguife or to conceal the injuftice of the 
community. . . 
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Olynthus, he himfelf would acquire poneffion of a c H a f.' 
much greater city **. " xxix. 

A contemporary hiftorian , whofe known par- ^n ti«« ^^ 
tiality for the Lacedaemonians difpofed him to re- ft^*V$th« 
gard this fmgular cnterprife as an adl of private Th. ban 
audacity, reprefents Phoebidas as a man of a light 
and vain mind , who loved the fame of a fplendid 
adion more than life itf elf , and who embraced, 
vrith childifh tranfports of joy ** , the propofal of 
Leontiades. The mode of executing their plan 
was foon fettled between them. To elude fufpi- 
cion Phfaebidas made the ufual preparations for 
continuing his journey, when he was fuddeftly re- 
called by his affociate. It was the month of July ; 
the heat was intenfe; and, at mid-day, few or no 
paffengers were to be feen in the roads or ftreets. 
The Theban matrons celebrated the feftival of 
Ceies , and prayed that bountiful divinity to pre- 
ferve the hope of a favorable Iferveft. The ap- 
propriated fcene of their female worfhip was the 
Cadmaea, or citadel, of which the gates had been 
purpofely thrown open , and which ' was totally 
defencelefs, as the males were univerfally excluded 
from this , venerable ceremony. Every circum- 
fiance confpired to facilitate the defign of Leon- 
tiades, who conduded the Lacedaemonians to the 
fortrefs, without finding the fmalleft oppofition. 
He immediately defcended. to the fenate , which , 



*^ Xenoph. p. 197* et reqq. Plutarch, in Pelopid, Diodor. 
jp. 4S7. 

*^ AviTinOia^n is the expreflioii nred by Xenophom 
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though it ufually affemblcd in the dadmaea , waf 
then fitting in the market-place; declared that th^ 
Lacedaemonians bad a<Sed by his advice,.- and 
without any purpofe of hoftility ; feized Kmeni^s 
with his own hand as a difturber of the publi4? 
peace , and ordered the other leaders pf the re* 
publican fadion to be taken into fafe cuftodyj 
Many were caught and imprifoned, and about four 
hundred efcaped to Athens **. 

When the news of this event reached Sparta « 
the fenate and affembly refounded with real or wcli- 
feigned complaints againft the madnefs of Phoebi- 
jdas, who, unprovoked by any injury, had violent^ 
Jy feized a place in alliance and amity with th« 
xepublic. Agefilaus, however, undertook his de»- 
fence ; his ambitious mind had long fomented the 
domineering arrogance of his country; poffibly he 
liad prompted the enterprife of Phoebidas, which 
lie warmly appif)ved ; and his influence being as 
extenfive as his abilities , he eafily perfuadcd his 
countrymen to juftify the fortunate rafiinefs *^ of 
that commander , by keeping poffeffion of the 
Theban citadel. 

During five years the Spartans maintained, in 
theCadmaea, a garrifon of fifteen hundred men. 
Proteded by fuch a body of foreign troops, which 
might be reinforced on the fliorteft warning, the 



** Xenoph, p. SS7. 

*7 To fave appearances , hotirever',' PhoebUas was fined. 
Even his accufers were offended i not at his iajuftice , but at his 
a'.ting without orders. Xenoph/ ibid, et I'lutarch, vol. ii. p. 336. 
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^artifans of ariftocracy acquired ar> abfolute afccnd- c H a K 
ant in the affairs of the republic, which they con- xxix. 
duded in fuch a manner as bed fuited their own 
intereft, and the convenience of Sparta. Without 
pretending to defcribe the banifliments , con^fca- 
tions, and murders, of which they were guilty , it 
is fufficient for the purpofe of general hiftory to 
obferve I that the miferable vidims of their vengc-. 
ance fuffered fimilar calamities to thofe which 
afflidled Athens under the thirty tyrants. The 
feverity of the government at length drove the 
Thebans to defpair ; and both the perfecuted exiles 
#ibroad, and the oppreffed fubjedls at home, pre- 
pared to embrace any- meafures , however daring 
and hazardous, which promifed them a faint hope 
of relief **. ^ 

Among the Theban fugitives , who had taken ConfpU . 
refuge in Athens, and wbofe perfons were now xhlb**^*"^* 
JoudJy demanded by Sparta , -^Vas Pelopidas , th^ exf}«c. , 
fon of Hippocles, a youth whofe diftinguiflied ad* oiymp. 
vantages might have juftly rendered him an objed a. c. 378. 
of envy, before he was involved in the misfortunes 
of his country. He yielded to none in bhrth ; hd 
furpafled all in fortune; he excelled in the manly 
exercifes fo much efteemed by the Greeks j and 
was unrivalled in qualities ftill more eftimaWe; 
gctierofity and courage. He had an hereditary 
attachment to the democratic form of policy ; and^ 
previous to the late melancholy revolution, >yas 

** Xenoph. Hellen. 1. v* c. iu Plut in FCIopid. idem de 
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itoarked out by his numerous friends and adherenu 
as the perfon moft worthy of adminiftering the 
government. Pelopidas had often conferred with 
his fellow-fufFerers at Athens about the means of 
returning to their country, and reftoring the de* 
mocracy ; encouraging them by the example of 
the patriotic 1 hrafybulus, who, with a handful of 
mta^ had iffued from Thebes , and effedted a 
fimilar, but ftill more difficult, enterprife. While 
they fecretly deliberated on this important objedl , 
Mello, one of the exiles, introduced to their noc* 
turnal affembly his friend Phyllidas, who had lately 
arrived from Thebes ; a man whofc enterprifing 
adlivity , fingular addrefs, and crafty boldnefs , 
juftly entitle him to the regard of liiftory, 

Phyllidas was ftrongly attached to the caufe of 
the exiles; yet, by his infmuating cOmplaifance , 
and officious fervility, he had acquired the entire 
confidence of Leomiades , Archias, and the other 
magiftrates , or rather tyrants **, of the republic. 
Inbufinefs and in pleafure,, he rendered himfelf 
alik!^ neceffary to his mafters ; his diligence and 
abilities had procured him the important office of 
fecretary to the council ; and he had lajtely pro^ 
ttiifed to Archias and Philip, the two moft licenti* 
pus of the tyrants, that he would give them an en- 
tertainment , during which ,they might enjoy the 
converfation and the perfons of the fineft womeo 
in Thebes. The day was appointed for this 
infamous rendezvous » which thefe magifterial 



^* Tifv 9r(|i Agx^uv TVgonvtiot, Xcnofili. 
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debauchees expeded with the greateft impatience; c h a p« 
and , in the interval,' Phyllidas fet out for Athens, xxix. 
on pretence of private bufinefs **. 

In Athens , the time and the means were ad- The time 
juded for executing the confpiracy. A body of ""ex^car 
Theban exiles affcmbled in the Thriafian plain, oa tion ad. 
the frontier of Attica, where feven ", or twelve '*,• ^^^^' 
of the youngeft and moft enterprifing, voluntarily 
offered themfelves to enter the capital, and to CO7 
operate with Phyllidas in the dcftrudlion of the., 
magiilrates. The. diftance between Thebes and 
Athens was about thirty-five miles. The confpira* 
tors had thirteen miles to march through a hoilile 
territory. They difguifed themfelves in the garb 
of peafants, arrived at the city towards evening 
with nets and hunting poles, and paffed the gates 
without fufpicion. During that night , and the 
fucceeding day, the hoirfe of Chai'on, a wealthy 
and refpedable citizen, the friend of Phyllidas, and 
a determined eneipy of the ariftocracy, afforded 
them a fecure refuge, till the favorable moment 
fummoned them to adion. 

The important evening approached, when the Fidelity of 
artful fecretary had prepared his long-expedledei*- f^*,]^^"^ 
tertainment in the treafury. Nothing had been toea«ii 
omitted that could flatter the fenfes , and lull the ^^^* 
aiJlivity of the mind in a dream of pleafure. But 
a fecret and obfcure rumor, which had fpread iix 
the city, hung, like a drawn dagger, over the vo^ 
luptuous joys of the feftivity. It had been darkly 
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reported, that fome unknown ftrangcrs , fuppofed 
%o be a party of the exiles, had been received into 
the houfe of Charon. All the addrefs of Phyllk 
das could not divert the terrors of his guefts. They 
difpatched one of their lidors or attendants to de- 
mand the immediate prefence of Charon.- The 
^onfpirators. were already buckling on their ar-4 
mbr y in hopes of being immediately funmioned 
IrO execute their purpofe. But what was their 
aftonifhment and terror, when their hod and pro-» 
tiedor was fternly ordered to appear before the 
magiftrates ! The moft fanguine were perfuaded 
that their defign had become public , and that 
Aey muft all miferably perifh, without effe^ing 
2^ny thing wcM^thy of their courage. After a mo^ 
ment of dreadful refledion, they exhorted Charoir 
to obey the mandate without delay. But that 
firm and patriotic Theban firft went to the apart^ 
ikient of his wife , took his infant fon , an onl3r 
<ihild, and prefcnted him to Pelopidas and McliOy 
requcfting them to retain in their hands this deareft 
pledge of his fidelity. They unanimoufly declati 
ed' their eqtire confidence in his honor, and en- 
treated him to remove from danger an: helplefs: 
infant, who might become, in fome future time,' 
the? avenger of his country's wrongs. But Charoo 
w^, inflexible;, declaring, •* That his fon could 
never afpire at a happier fortune, than that of dyk 
jKig^ konorably with his father and friends. " 
\ [So faying ,. lie addrcfled a ihort prayer to thii 
gods, embraced his affociates, and departed. Be- 
faiae he. arcivrd' at the^ treasury , be wraa m^t by 

Archias 
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Archias and Pbyllidas. The former ^flced him, chap* 
in the prefence of the other magiftrates, whofe xxisv 
anxiety had brought them from table , " Who are 
thofe ftrangers faid to have arrived the other day^ 
and to be now entertained in your fanrlily ? " Charoa 
had compofed his countenance fo artfully, and re- 
torted the queftion with fuch weli-diffembled 
furprife, ks confiderably quieted the folicitude of 
%be tyrants, which was totally removed by a whit 
per of Phyllidias , " That the abfurd rumor had 
doubtlefs been fpread for no other purpofe but that 
of difturbing their pleafures. ** 

They had fcarcely returned to the banquet. The The 
when Fortune, as if fhe had taken pleafurc to con- *?J? "^ 
found the dexterity of Pbyllidas, railed up a new aOaffioatf 
and mod alarming danger. A courier arrived *^ 
from Athens with every mark of hafte and trepi- 
dation, defiring to fee Archias, to whom he deliver- 
ed a Jetter from an Athenian magiftrate of the 
JTarac name, his ancient friend and gueft. Thi^ 
letter revealed the Confpiracy ; a fecret not in-» 
traded to the mefTenger, who had orders, hovir- 
ever, to requeft Archias to read the difpatch im- 
hiediately , as containing matters of the utmoft im-* 
portance. But that carelefs voluptuary, whole 
thoughts were totally abforbed in the expedledt 
fcene of pleafure, replied with a fmile, ^' Bafmcfs 
to-morrow; " depofued the letter under the pil- 
low of the couch , on which , according to ancient 
cuftom, he lay at the entertainment; and refumed 
his converfation with Pbyllidas concerning the la- 
dies, whom he had proni.ifed to introduce. Matters 
Vol. IV. ' H 
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CHAP, wer^ now come to a crifis ; Phyllidas retired 
XXIX.- for a moment ; the cbnfpirators >¥ert put in mo- 
tion; their weapons concealed under the flowing 
^Vell of female attire, and their countenances over- 
fliadowed and hid by a load of crowns and gai*- 
lands. In this difguife they Were preftnted to the 
ihagift rates intoxicated with wine and fblly. 
At a given figtial they dre\V their daggers, and^ef- 
feded their purpofe ". Charbn and Mello were 
the principal adtors in this bloody* fcene , which 
was entirely "diredled by Phyllidas. But a mOrc 
difficult tafk remained. Leontiades, with othet 
abettors of the tyranny, ftill lived, t6 avenge the 
murder of their aflbciates. The confpirators , ert- 
couraged by their firft fuccels, arid condudlcd by 
Phyllidas, gained admiffion into thfeir hbiifes fuc- 
ceflively, by means of the unfufpeded fccretary. 
On Ihe appearance of diforder and tumult , Leon* 
tiades feized his fword, and boldly prepared for his 
defence: Pelopidas had the merit of deftroying 
the principal author of the Theban fervitude and 
difgrace. His aflbciates perilhed withdUt refift- 
ance; men whofe names niay be configned to juft 
oblivion, fmce they were diftinguifhed by nothing 
memorable but their cruel and oppreffive tyrantiy. 
The pri- The iticafures of the confpirators were equally 
«.--.. r- yjgQ|.Qys and prudent. Before alarming* the city, 
they proceeded to the diflfeirent prifons, which were 
crowded with the unfortunate VidiiUs of arbitrary 

>' Xenoph. p« ^67. Fluurcb. in Pclopid. Oiodor. 1. Jtt. 

V' 470: 
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power. Every door was op&n to Phyllidas. The n £ ¥• 
taptivcs, tranfportcd with joy and gratitude, in- ^^i^ 
creafed the ftrength of their deliverers. They 
broke open the affcnals, and provided themfelves 
"with arms. The ftreets of Thebes now refounded 
with alarm and terror; every houfe and family 
were filled with confufion and uproar; theinhabic* 
ants were univerfally in motion; fome providing 
lights, others running in wild diforder to the 
public places, and all anxioufly wiflling the return 
cf day , that they might difcover the unknowii 
caufe of this nodlurnal tltmult. 

During a moment of dreadful filence, which id- E^ami^ 
terruptcd the noife of fedition , a herald pro- "O"**** 
clainied, with a clear and loud vbice, the death inr^. 
of the tyrants, and fummoned to arms the friends ««at^ 
of liberty and the republic. Among others who* 
obeyed the welcome invitation Was Fpaminondas, 
the fon of Polymnis, a youth of the mbft illuftri-^ 
Otis merit; who United the wifdom of the fage^ 
and the magnanimity of the herd, with the prac- 
tice of every mild arid gentle virtue ; unrivalled 
in knowledge arid in eloquence; in birth, valor, 
and ' patriotifm , not inferior to Pelopidas, with 
whom he had contraded an early fricndfliip. The 
principles of the Py thagoreah philofophy '*, which 
he had diligently ftudied under Lyfis of Tarentum, 
rendered kpaminondas averfe to engage in the* 
cOnfpiracy, left he niight eitibrue his hands in' 
civil blood ". But when the fWord was once 

*♦ See Vol. n. p. 1^2 — 176. ^ 

'' Piiiur«h. de fitoio S§cratis> p. 9^f , et piiltm. 
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drawn, be appeared vrith ardor in defence of his 
friends and country ; and his exaoaple was followed 
by many brave and generous youths who had re* 
ludlantly endured the double yoke of domeftic and 
foreign tyranny. 

. The approach of morning had brought the 
Theban exiles, in arms, from the Thriafian plain. 
The partifans of the confpirators were continually 
increafed by a confluence of nev\r auxiliaries from 
every quartet of the city. EncompafTed by fuch 
an invincible band of adherents, Pelopidas and 
M^aflbciatcs proceeded to the matket-place; fum. 
moned a general aflembly of the people ; explained 
the ncceffity, the oBjedt, and the extent of the con- 
{piracy; and; with the univerfal approbation of 
their JFellow-citizens , reftored the democratic form 
of government ^*i 

Exploits of valdr arid intrepidity may be dit 
Covered in the hiftory of every nation. But the 
revolution of Thebes difplayed not lefs wifdom of 
defign, than (interprifidg gallantry in execution. 
Amidft the tumult of adion, and ardor of vic- 
tory, the confpirators pbfleffed fufficient coolnefs 
and forefight to refledl that the Cadmaea, or citadel, 
whidh \^as hdd by a Laceddqjhaonian garrifon of 
fifteen hundred men, would be reinforced, on the 
firft intelligence of danger, by the refentful adivity 
of Sparta. To anticipate this alarming event, 
tirhich muft have rendered the confequences of 
the confpiracy incomplete and precarious , they 



'* Xenofh. Dioilon et Plutarch. ibid» 
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commandedtheineflenger^whofxi, immediately after c H A p< 
the deftrudion of the tyrants, they had difpatched xxisi^ 
to their friends in the Thriafian plain , to proceed 
to Athexls, in order to communicate the news of a 
revolution which could not fail to be highly agree- 
able to that (late, and to folicit the immediate 
affiftance of the Athenians, whofe.fuperior flcill in 
attacking fortified places was acknowledged by 
Greeks and Barbarians. This meflage was at- 
tended with the moft felutary effeds. The acutfe' 
difcernment of the Athenians eagerly feized thp 
precious opportunity of weakening Sparta '^ which, 
if once riegl^dled, might never return. Sever^ll 
thoufahcTmen were ordered to march ; and no 
time was loft, cither in the preparation, or in the 
journey, fince they reached Thebes the day after 
Pelopidas had re-eftablilhed the democracy. 

The feafonable arrival of thofe auxiliaries, whole The Ga(K 
celerity exceeded the moft fanguinc hopes of the ""/^^ 
Thebans, increafed the ardor of the latter to at- oiymp. 
tack the citadel. The events of the ficge are vari- ^* '^ ^^^ 
oufly related **. According to the moft probable 
account, the garrlfon made a very feeble rcfiftance, 
being intimidated by the impetuous alacrity and 
enthufiafm , as will as the increafing numbers of 
the affailants, who already amounted to fourteen. 
thou(and men, and received continual acceffions of 
ftrength from the neighbouring cities of Bceotia.. 
Only a few days had elapfed , when the Lacedac*. 

'7 oinarch. Orat contra Demofth. p. roo. 

'*' Diodorus differs entirely frtni XenophQO and Plutarch j^ 
^hom I ha?e chiefly foHowed. 

H3^ 
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# H A p, monians defired to capitulate, on condition of being' 
It^iff iMowcd to depart in fafety >yith their arms. Their 
propofal was readily accepted; but they feem not 
to have demanded, or at lead not to have obtained, 
any terms of advantage or fecurity for thofe. un^ 
fortunate Thebans, "whofe attachment to the Spar- 
tan intereft ftrongly folicited their protedion. At 
the firfl; alarm of fedition , th^fe unhappy men , 
with their wives and families , had taken refuge in 
the citadel. The greater part of them cruelly 
.perilhed by the refentment of their countrymen ; a 
.remnant only was faved by the humane interpod- 
tion of the Athenians '*. So juftly had Epanunon- 
tias fufpeded, that the revolution could ftot be aq- 
fomplifhed without the e^ufion of civil blood, 

f* Xenop^. et F^t^cfa^ ibid. 
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The Bmotian War. — Unfuccefsfui Attempt of Spb^ 
driar againfl the Firnus. — Doubts concerning 
Xenof Bom's Account of that TranfaSion. — . Ageju 
laus invades Baotia. — Military Succefs of the 
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• Cbaraffer and Vievps. — Affajflnated in the nti4fi 
vf bis Proje3s, 



. JL ,HE emancipation of Thebes gave a deep c h a, f . 
wound to the pride and tyranny of Sparta ; and xxx. 
the magiftrates of the latter republic prepared to T**^ *^" 
punifh , >yith due feverity , what they aflfeded to oi^mp. 
term the unprovoked rebellion .of their fubjeds. « '• 
The Thebans firmly refolved to maintain the '-'^'^^ 
freedom which they had affumed ; and thefe dif- 
pofitions on both fides occaftoned a memorable 
war, which, having laded with little interruptiou 
during feven years, ended with the battle of Leug- 
tra , which produced a total revolution in the af- 
fairs of Greece. 

The ardent mind of Agefilaus had long infpire<!, r«tft cam- 
or direded, the ambitious views of his country. Ser^ci^-*^ 

TT . ombFotus. 
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He enjoyed the glory, but could not avoid the 
odium, attached to his exalted fituation; and fear- 
ing to inpreafc the latter , he allowed the condqdl: 
of the Theban war to be committed to the inexr 
perience of his unequal colleague. In the heart 
pf a fevere winter, Cleombrotus, with 4 well-afi* 
|>ointed army, isntered Bceptia. His prefence con- 
firmed the obedience of Thefpiae , Plataea , and 
pther inferior commvinities. He defeated fome 
jl^raggling parties of the Thebans, repelled their 
incurfions, ravaged their territory, burned their 
villages, but attempted not to make, any impreC- 
fion on the well-deiPended ftrcngth of their city. 
After a campaign of two iponths , he returned 
])ome , leaving a numerous garrifon in Thefpiae, 
commanded by Sphodrias, a general of ^reat en- 
^erprife, but little prudence. 

Meanwhile the Athenians , alarmed by the 
nearer view of danger, publicly difavowed the 
affiftance which they had given to Thebes; and 
having difgraced, baniflied, or put to death ^, the 
advifers of that daring naeafure, renewed their al- 
liance >yith Sparta. The T*hebans felt the fuU 
importance of chis defedion , and left nothing un- 
tried to prevent its fatal tendence, a defign (could 
we believe tradition) in which they fucceeded by a 
very fingular ftratagem. The light and rafli cha- 
racter of Sphodrias was well known, we are told, to 
the Theban chiefs, who employed fecret emiflkries 



' Xfenoph. p. S34. I have endeavoured to reconcile Xenophoi| 
an 4 Dinarchas • cited above. 
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to perftiade him, by arguments nioft flattering to c hap, 
bis paffions, to attack by furprrfe the impcrfedly xxx. 
repaired harbour of Athens. Thefe artful minifters 
of deceit reprefented to Sphodrias, that it was 
unworthy of his dignity, and of his Valor, to 
employ the arms of Sparta in a predatory war, 
while an objed of far more importance and ^lory 
naturally folicited the activity of his enterprifmg 
mind. " The Tliebans , indeed , were vigilant in 
guard; and, being animated by the enthuHafm 
of newly -recovered freedom , were determined ^ 
rather than furrender, to bury themfelves under 
the ruins of their country.' But their fecret and 
perfidious ally , whofe afliftance had recently en- 
abled them to throw off the Spartan yoke, was 
lulled in fecurity. The moment had arrived fot 
crulhing the implacable hatred of the Athenians, 
"by furprifing the Piraeus, their principal ornament 
and defence; an aftion which would be celebrated 
by pofterity above the kindred glory of Phoebidas, 
who, during the time alfo of an inddious peace^ 
l^ad feized the Theban citadel *. " 

The diftance between Thebes and Thefpiae, Unfue- 
which was not more than twenty noiles, furnilhed "^^"'^ff* 
an eafy opportunity for carrying on thefe fecret sphodriaa 
praAices; but the diftance, which exceeded forty <»*«»"**>« 
miles, between Thebes and Athens, rendered the 
enterprife of Sphodrias abortive. He marched 
from Thefpiae with (he flower of his garrifoni 
early in the morning, expeding to reach the Piraeus 



Pirxus. 



^ Xeno^h. p. 340w Diodorns, p. 472. 
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c H A P. before th^ dawn, of the fucceodiog Hay. But he 
xx;x,. vras furprifed by the return of light in the T^ria- 
fian plain. The borough of Eleufis was aUrmed ; 
the report flew to Athens, and the citizens, with 
their ufual alacrity , feized their arms , and pre- 
pared for a vigorous defence. The. mad deiign , 
and the ftill greater madnefs of Sphodrias, in 
ravaging the country during bis retreat, provoked 
the fury of the Athenians., They immediMely 
(eized the perfons of fuch Lacedaemonians as hap« 
pened to refide in their city. They fent an enjk- 
pafly to Sparta, complaining, in the moft indignant 
terpis, of the infult of Sphodrias. The SpsMftans 
difayowed his condudt He. was recalled and tried, 
but (aved from death by the authority of Agcfi- 
Jaus, This powerful protection was obtained by 
the intercelfion of his fon Cleonymus, the beloved 
companion of Archidamu.s, the fon and fucceflbr 
of the Spartan king. Archidamus pleaded , with 
the modeft eloquence of tears, for the father of a 
friend, his equal in years and valor , with wihom 
lie had been long united in the mo9t tender affe^Ss- 
. , tion. Cleonymus declared on this occafion ^ . that 
Jie fhould never difgrace the ardent attachment of 
the royal youth: and illuftrious as Archidanms 
afterwards became, Xenophon affirms , that bi^ 
early and unalterable love of Cleonymus form^. oot 
the fiiade, but rather the faireft. light, of his^ipi- 
5|ble and exalted character '. 



^enoph. p. 570. 
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Such is the account of this tranfadtion, given 
originally by Xenophon, and faithfully copied by 
other writers, ancient and modern. But there is 
.fome reafon to fufped that Agefilaus was not 
, totally unacquainted with the ambitious and un- 
warrantable defign of Sphodrias ; that the Spartans 
would have approved the meafure, had it been 
crowned with fucqefs ; and that even the philofo- 
phic Xenophon, a partial admirer of Agefilaus 
.and the Lacedaemonians , has employed the per- 
.fuafive fimplicity of his inimitable ftyle, tovarnifii 
a very unjuftifiable tranfadtion. Such, at leafl:, it 
appeared to the Athenian aflembly, who, offended 
by the crime , were ftill more indignant at the 
acquittal , of Sphodrias. From that time they 
began to prepare their fleet, to inlift failors, to 
coUedt and to employ all the materials of war, 
with a refolption firmly to maintain the caufe of 
Thebes and their own. 

While they were bufied in fuch preparations , 
'Agefilaus repeatedly invaded Boeotia, without per- 
fo^mipg any thing worthy of his former renown. 
His army amounted to eighteen thoufand foot, 
and fifteen hundred horfe. The enemy were 
aflifted by a confiderable body of mercenaries, 
commanded by Chabrias the Athenian, who final- 
ly repelled the Spartan king from Thebes , by a 
ftratagem not lefs fimple than uncommon. The 
Thehan army prepared to adl on the defenfive 
againfl a fuperior force , aiid occupied a rifing 
ground in the neighbourhood of their city. Agefi- 
laus detached a body pf light -armed troops,, to 
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t H A p. provoke them to quit this advantageous poft; but 
XXX. the Thebans cautioufly maintained their ground, 
and obliged the enemy to draw out their whole 
forces, in order to diflodge them. Chabrias, wait- 
ing their approach , commanded his troops to 
execute a new movement , which he had recmdy 
taught tliem for fiich an emergency. They fup- 
ported their advanced bodies on their left kn^, 
extended their ffiields and fpears, and thus firmljr 
• maintained their ranks *. Alarmed at the deter- 

mined boldnefs of an unufual array, which feemed 
to bid him defiance, Agefilaus withdrew his army 
from the capital, and contented himfelf with com* 
ihitting farther ravages on the cpumtry. 



^ The wor^s of Nep.os, inCliabria4 a^re better plained by ref^diA^, 
" Qui obnixo genu fcuto , projeQ&que haft& « impetum eKcipere 
boftinm docuit. '* This agrees with the ftatue of Chabrias in the 
Villa Borghefe , whofe fingular attitude has given fo iqiich trouble 
to antiq^uaries. "Winlielmann conjectures tbi& mafterwpiece of art to 
be the moft ancient ftatue in Rome , from the form of the letters liji 
the name Aga&as with which it is infcribed. Ke obferves, that it Is 
crroneoufty fuppofed to be a gladiator , Cnce tl|e Greeks aeVer 
honored gladiators with fuch monuments ; and the ftyle of tM 
workmanship proves it more ancient than (he xntrodnctioii of that. 
inhuman fpectacle into Greece. The body of the fiatue is advanced, 
and refts on the left thigh ; the right arm grafps a javelin , or (jpear; 
around the left is i«en the leather thong , or handle of a shields ft 
feems , &ys Winkelmann » the particular attitude of a n^avior 0«. 
fome dangerous emergency. What this emergency was , the learofl 
aitd ingenious LeiBng tortunately difcovered , by the words *^t 
Cornelius Nepos. **Hoc (the ftratagem of Chabrias) nfque -ed 
tota Graecia famft celebratum eft • ot illo ftatq Chabrias fibi fla- 
tuam fieri voluerit , ^uae public^ ei ab Ath^nieniibus m fbrp 
fonftituta eft. '* 
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In the fkirmilhes which happened after his re- 
treat, the Thebans proved repeatedly vidorious. 
He returned hdnac, and continued at Sparta dur- 
ing the following year, to be cured of his wounds; 
where be fuffered the mortifying reproaches of bis 
adverfary Antalcidas, " for teaching thje Thebans 
to conquer. " The generals who fucceeded him 
had not better fuccefs. Phqsbidas^ the original 
author of the war, who had been appointed gou 
vernot of Thefpiae , was defeated and flain , with 
the greateft part of the garrifon of that place. 
Pelopidas , with his own hand ^ killed the Spartan! 
commander in the adlion at Tanagra; and in the 
pitched battle of Tegyra j the Lacedaemonians ^ 
though fuperior in number, were broken and put 
to flight ; a difgrace which , they tefleded with 
forrow, had never befallen them in any former 
engagement. 

While the war Mras thus carried on by land, the 
Athenians put to fea, and gained the moil dillin- 
guifhed advantages on their favorite element. 
The Lacedaemonian fleet , of fixty fail , coni- 
manded by Pollis< was fliameCuUy defeated near 
the ifle of Naxos , by the fkilful bravery of Cha- 
brias, who performed alternately, and with equal 
abilities , the duties of admiral and general '. Bu4 
the principal fcene of adion was the Ionian fea^ 
where Timotheus ^ and Iphicrates every where 
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prevailed over the commanders who oppofed them. 
The fleet of Sparta was totally ruined by the 
vidlors , who repeatedly ravaged the coaflns of 
Laconia ' , and laid under heavy contribiitiohs 
the iflands of Corcyra, Zacinthiis, Leucadia, and 
Cephalenia. Even the^ifles and cities more re- 
mote from the fcene of this tiaval war, particularly 
the valuable ifland of Chios, and the important 
city of Byzantium, deferted their involuntary con« 
tiexion with the declining fortune of Sparta , and 
otnce more accepted the dangerous alliance of the 
Athenians *. 

Thefe hoftile operations, which weakened, with- 
out ^fubduing , the fpirit of the vanquiffied, were 
interrupted by the folicitations and bribes of the 
king of Perfia, who earneftly promoted the do- 
meftic tranquillity of Greece, that he might enjoy 
the afliftance of its arms in crufliing a new rebel- 
lion in Egypt. His emiflaries met with equal 
fucc^fs in Athens and Sparta, which were •alike 
weary of the war, the former having little more 
to hope, and the latter havihg every thing to 
fear, from its continuance. Many of the inferior 
flates , being implicitly governed by the refolvcs 
of thefe powerful republics, readily imitated their 
example. And fo precarious and miferable was 
the condition of them all, in that diforderly 
period, that about twenty thoufand men abandoned 



artifts of the timet painted him^afleep , covered with a net , in which 
the cities and iflands entangled and caught themfelves, Piiuarebt de 
Jhvid. et odio. 

7 Xenoph. p. S^A* * Id. Ibid. 
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their homes and families, arid followed the ftandard c tt A ?« 
of the Perfi^ns. The merit of Iphicrates juftly ixic 
entitled him to the command of his countrymen, 
which was unanimoufly conferred on him. But 
the expedition produced nothing worthy of fuch a 
getitfral , who in a few months returned to Athens, 
difgufted with the ignorant pride , and flothful 
timidity, of the Perfian commanders, who durft 
not undertake any important enterprife, without 
reccing the flow inftrudlions of a diftant court *. 

Meanwhile the Thebans, wh6, elated by a flow The thm^ 
of im won ted prbfperity , had proudly difregarded ^ p*" "* 
the rcprefentations of Artaxerxes , profited of the oiym^! 
temporary divetfion made by the Egyptian war, !f' ^* . ^. 
to reduce feveral inferior cities of Bo&otia. The "^ 
walls of Thefpiae were rafed to the gtound; 
Platsea met v^itb the fame fate ; and its inhabitants, 
after fufferirig the cruelleft indignities, were driven 
ifitd^ baiiifliment. It might be expeded that thfe 
unfortunate exiles fliould have foUght refuge id 
Sparta, whofe authority they had uriiformly ac- 
knowledged , fince the difhondrable peace of 
Antalcidas. But fo diflimilar were the fluduatin^ 
politics of Greece to the regular ti^anfadlions of 
modern times (governed by the lifelefs but fteady 
principle of intereft ) , that the Plataeans had re- 
courfe to Athens, Jl city adlually in alliance with 
the people by whom they had been fo uhjuftly 
perfecuted. Their eloquence , their tears , the 
memory of paft fervices, an^ the promifd of future 

^ Cord. Nepos in Iphicrat. Diodorns « 1. xv. ad 01; mp. c. iy. 
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gratitude, prevailed oa the Athenian aflfenibly, 
who kindly received them into the bofom of their 
republic, and cxpreffed the watmeft indignatioa 
againft their infolent oppreffors ". 

This aflFeding tranfadion threatened to deprive 
the Thebans of an ally , to whom they were in 4 
great meafure indebted for their profperity. Their 
fubfequent conduct tended dill farther to widen 
the breach. They marched troops into Phocis, 
with an intention to reduce that country. They 
beard with equal difdain, the remonftrances of their 
friends, and the threats of their enemies. Theiif 
unufual arrogance totally alienated the Athenians, 
who feemed finally difpofed to conclude a lading 
jpeace with Sparta, on the principles of the treaty 
of Antalcidas , that their . refpedive garrifons 
fhould be withdrawn from foreign parts , and the 
communities , fmall as well as great , be permitted 
to enjoy the independent govei^nment of their owa 
equitable laws. The intereft of the king of Perfia, 
Ivho ftill needed frefli fupplies to carry on the 
Egyptian war, induced him to employ his good 
ofEces for promoting this fpecious purpofe ; and a 
convention of all the dates >^as fummoned to 
Sparta, whither the Thebans deigned indeed to 
fend a reprefentative j but a reprefentative j Mrhpfe 
jGrmncfe and magnanimity were well fitted to 
fudain and elevate the afpiring pretenfions pf hi$ 
republic. 

'• Diodot. 1. XT. ad dlynif. %l IfoctaU 9rat. pro Plat. 
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In cffeding this glorious revolution, which gave 
freedom to Thebes, as well as in the military 
operations , which immediately followed that im- 
portant event, the youthful merit of Pelopldas had 
acquired the fame of patriotifro , valor , and con- 
dud. The nobility of his birth, and the generous 
vfe of his riches, increafed the afcendant due to his 
iliuftrious fervices. Every external advantage, the 
msinly grate of his perfon , the winning afiFabillty 
of his depoftment, his fuperior excellence in the 
l&artial excrcifes fo highly prized by the Greeks , 
and efpecially by the Thebans, gained him the 
admiration of the multitude; or, in other words; 
of the legillativc alTembly of his country. He had 
been fuccefEvely eleded, during fix years , to the 
firft dignity of the republic ; nor had the Thebans 
ever found reafon to repent their choice *S Yet 
in the prcfent emergency, ">Vhen they were required 
to appoint a deputy for the convention at Sparta 
( the mod important charge with which any citizen 
could be intruded ), Felopidas, with all his merit ,* 
was not the niinifter whom they thought proper to 
employ. 

Epaminondas , naturally his rival , but always 
his friend, had hitherto been contented with a Tub* 
ordinate ftation : yet every office which he exer- 
cifed, 'Whether in the civil of military department, 
derived new luftre from his perfonal dignity. Hig- 
exterior accompliftiments were not inferior to 
thofe of Felopidas; but. he had learned from the 
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CHAP, philofopby of Lyfis the Pythagorean, to prefer the 
XXX. mind to the body, merit to fame, and the rewards 
of virtue tp the gifts of fortune. He refilled the 
generous foliciutions of his friends to deliver him 
from the honorable poverty in which he was born ; 
continuing poor from tafle and choice , and juflJy 
delighting in a fituation, which is more bvorable, 
efpecially in a democratical republic, to that free- 
dom and independence of mind which wifdom re- 
commends as the greateft good. Nor was he more 
carelefs of money than avaricious of time, which 
Be continually dedicated to the ftudy of learning 
and philofophy , or employed in the exercife of 
public and private virtue. Yet to become ufeful 
he was not defirous to be great. The lame folici- 
tude which others felt to obtain, Epaminondas 
fliowed to avoid , the dangerous honors of his 
country. His ambitious temper would have been 
better fatisfied to diredt, by a perfonal influence 
with the magiflrates, the adminiftration of govern* 
ment from the bofom of his beloved retirement '*, 
\vhen the unanimous voice of the citizens, and (till 
more the urgency of the times, called him to 
public life; and fuch was his contempt for the 
glory of a name, that had he lived in a lefs torbu* 
lent period, his exalted qualities, however admired 
by feledl friends , would have probably remained 
* unknown to his contemporaries and pofterity. 



. -'* The condact of Epaaiioondas coincides witb« aad eoBfiraig* 

the account above s^vca of the Fythagorcao philoibphy. 
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' Such was the man to \srhofe abilities aad elo- c h a p« 
quence the Thebans committed the defence of xxx* 
their moft important interefts in the general con- confer. 
greis of the Grecian ftates. The Athenians fent sparw' 
' Antocles and Calliftratus; the firft a fubtile ", the oiy«p. 
fecond an aflfeding orator '*. Agefilaus himfelf ^'cljri, 
appeared on the part of Sparta. Matters were 
caiily adjufted between thofe leading republics, who 
fck equal rcfentmcnt at the unhappy fate of ThefpiK 
andPlatxa. They lamented their mutual jealoufy^ 
and unfortunate ambition, which had occafioned 
to many bloody and deftrudive wars ; and com- 
memorated the ihort but glorious intervals of 
moderation and concord, which had tended fo 
-evidently to their own and the public felicity. In- 
ftruded by fatal experience, it was time for them to 
Jay down their arms, and to allow that tranquillity 
to tbemfelves and to their neighbours, which was 
neceflary to heal the wounds of their, common 
•country. The peace could not be ufeful or per- 
manent, unlefs it were eftabliihed on the liberal 
principles of equality and freedom, to which all 
tbe Grecian communities were alike entitled by the 
treaty of Antalcidas. It was propofed, therefore, 
to renew that falutary contrad, which was. accepted 
by the unanimous confent of Athens, of Sparta , 
and of their refpedive coj:ifede^ates. 



't The pathetic pleadiog of Calliftraciit , for tht citizens of 
Oropnt » firft infpired Dcmoftbenet with the Ambition of filo^ueace. 
Flat, in Demofib. 

I2 
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CHAP. Epamlnondas '* then flood up, oflfering to fign 
XXX. the treaty in the name of the Bceotians. " The 
Demands Athenians , " he took notice , ^ had figned for all 
nuaoAdM. ^he inhabitants of Attica; the Spartans had figned 
not only for the cities of Laconia, but for their 
numerous allies in all |he provinces of the Pelo- 
ponnefus. Thebes was entitled to the fame pre- 
rogatives over Ker dependent cities, which had 
anciently acknowledged the power of her kings^ 
and had recently fubmitted to the arms of her 
citizens. " Agefilaus, inftead of anfwering diredly 
a demand which could neither be granted with 
honor, nor denied with juftice, afked, in his 
turn , Whether it was the intention of the Thc- 
bans to admit, in terms of the treaty, the inde- 
pendence of Boeotia? Epaminondas demanded. 
Whether it was the. intention o£ Sparta to admit 
the independence of Lacoriia? ^' Shall the Bceo- 
tians, " faid the king, with emotion, "be free ? " 
" Whenever , " replied Epaminondas. with firm- 
nefs , " you reftore freedom to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, the Meffenians , and the oppreffed com- 
munities of Peloponnefus, whom, under the name 
of allies, you retain in an involuntary and rigorous 
fervitude. *' 



'^ The convention of Sparta is noticed byXenophon^ Diodoras* 
Plutarch , and Cornelius Nepos. The firft jnrriter is filent with 
regard to Epaminondas. Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos furnish the 
hints which I have made ufe of- in the text. It is not impdffible 
that there were cwb cotoventipns , at difftr'ent times » refpecting the 
fame object. In that cafe, Xenophon moft have totally omittei 
tne of them. 
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Tben turning to the deputies of the allies, he chap. 
reprefented to them the cruel mockery by which xxx. 
they were infulted. " Summoned to deliberate ***«***- 
concerning the general freedom and independence, deputies 
they were called to ratify a peace, which, inftead of theai- 
of eftabliflhing thefe invaluable and facred rights, *"' * 
confirmed the ftern tyranny of an imperious 
mafter. " That " the cities , fmall and great , 
fhould be free , *' was the verbal condition of the 
treaty; but its real drift and import was, that 
Thebes fhould give freedonv to Bceotia , and there- 
by weaken her own flrength, while ISparta kept irx 
fubjedlion the extenfive territories of her confede- 
rates, in whofe name the had figned that perfidious 
contrad, and whofe afTiltance fhe expcded, and 
could demand, towards giving it immediate effcdl. 
If the allies perfifled in their adtual refolution, 
they confented to deflroy the power of Thebe^, 
which was the only bulwark to defend them againft 
Spartan ufnrpation : they confented to continue 
the payment of thbfe intolerable contributions with 
which they had long been opprelTed ; and to obey 
every idle fummons to war, of which they chiefly 
fuflfered the fatigues and dangers, while the ad- 
vantage and glory redounded to the Spartans 
alone. If they felt any refpedl for the glorious 
nam^ of their anceftors; if they entertained any 
fenfe of their own moft precious interefts, they 
would be fo little difpofed to promote the reduc. 
tion of Thebes, that they would imitate the au- 
fpicious example of that ancient and noble city, 
which had acquired the dignity of independent 

I3 
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government, not by infcriptioiis " and treaties^ bbt 
by arms and valor. 

The juft remonftrances of Epaminondas made a 
deep impreflion on the deputies. Agefilaus « 
alarmed at its eflFi^<a:, anfwered him in a drain very 
different from that defpotic brevity " vrhich the 
Spartans ufually aflfeded. His fpeech was long 
and eloquent. He rcafoned, prayed, threatened. 
The deputies were awed into fubmiflioh, lefs per- 
haps by the force of his eloquence, than by the 
terror of the Spartan armies ready to take the 
field. But the words of Epaminondas funk deep 
into their hearts. They communicated, at their 
return , the powerful impreflion to their conflitu-- 
cnts ; and its influence was vifible in the field of. 
Leudra, and in the events which followed that 
memorable engagement. 

As the Grecian ftates were accuftomed tb grant 
more unreferved powers to their generals and 
piinifters , than are aJlowed by the practice of 
modern times, we muft be contented to doubt ^ 
whether, in this important negociation, Epa- 
minondas adted merely, by the extemporary impulfc 
of his own mind, or only executed, with boldnefs 
and dignity , the^ previous inftrudlions of his re- 
public. It is certain , that his refufal to acknow- 
ledge the freedom of Bccotia, not only excluded 



'^ Tbe public deeds and tranfactions of the Greeks were Ufcriied 
OB in^]nrt of marble. Thucyd. et Xenopb. paflim. 

"Epaminondas faid , or more probably it was faid for him, that 
he ha(^ compelled the Spartans to lengthen their monofyllables. Plur. 
io Agefll. 
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Thebes from the treaty , but expofed her to the c h A p? 
immediate vengeance of the confederates ; and ac- xxx. 
cording to the received principles of modern 
policy, there is reafbn to accufc both the prudence 
and the juftice of the admired Theban ; his pru- 
dence , in provoking the ftrength of a confederacy, 
with which the weaknefs of any fingle republic 
leemed totally unable to contend ; and his juftice, 
in denying to fever al communities of Boeotia theii? 
hereditary laws and government Yet the condudt 
of Epaminondas has never been es^pofed to fuchi 
odious reproaches. Supcefs juftified his audacity • 
iind the Greeks, animated by an ambitious en- 
thufiafm to aggrandize their refpedlive cities, were 
taught to dignify by the names of patrioti{m and 
magnanimity , qualities which , in the fober judge- 
ment of pofterity, would be degraded by very differ- 
ent appellations. There are reafons, however, not 
merely fpecious , by which Epaminbndai might 
juftify bis condud at an impartial bar. He coul4 
not be ignorant that Thebes, unaffifted and alone^ 
was unable to cope with the general confederacy of 
Greece : but he knew that this confederacy would 
nevei* exift but in words , fince the jealoufy ojE 
feveral ftates , and particularly of Athens , would 
be difpofed rather to coipmiferate , than to increafe, 
the calamities of a people at variance with Sparta **. 
He perceived the effedl of his fpirited remon- 
flrances on the mofl: fteadfaft adherents of that re- 
public ; and contemplating the circuihAiaiices o| 

'* Xcnoplion hiAts at this difpofitlon, U vi. p. 608. 

I 4 
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Chap* his country, and of the enemy, he found .feveral 
xxx# ipotives of encouragement to the {eemingly un- 
equal conteift. 
-which is' The Spartans had been weakened by the defec* 
b^*^*the* tion and lofe of their dominions, and dejeded by 
ftate of their unfortunate attempts to recover them. They 
Rpvia, j,2^j jjg^j^ deprived of their prefcriptive honors, 
and had forfaken their hereditary maxims. Their 
ancient and venerable laws had in a great meafurc 
ceafed to govern them ; and the feeds of thofe cor« 
ruptions . were already fown , which have been 
cenfured by philofophers and ftatefmen with equal 
juftice and feverity **. Nor were they expofed to 
the w/i/a/ misfortunes , only, of a degenerate 
people ; the inftitutions of Lycurgus formed one 
confiftent plan of legiflation, which could not be 
partially obferved and partially negleded. While 
the fubmiflive difciples of that extraordinary law- 
giver remained fatisfied with their fimplicity of 
manners, their poverty, and their virtue, and had 
fcarcely any other objedl in view,* but to refift the 
folicitationsofpleafure, and to%epel the encroach- 
es ments of enemies, the law, which difcouraged a 
•• <:omniercial intercourfe with foreign nations, and 
which excluded ftrangers , whatever merit they 
might pofTefs, from afpiring to the rank of citizens, 
was an eftablifliment ftridly conformable to the 
peculiar fpirit of the Lacedaemonian conftitution, 
3ut when Sparta abandoned the fimplicity of her 
primitive maxims, became ambitious, wealthy, 

«» Ariaot. Politic. I, ii. c. 9. 
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triumphant , and almoft continually engaged in c H a p« 
war, not as the means of defence, but as the in* xxx* 
ftrument of power and conqueft, confiftency re- 
quired that Ihe fhould have laid afide her pre- 
tenfions to thofe exclufive honors which flie no 
longer dcferved. When fhe relinquiflbed the Vir- 
tuous pre - eminence of her anceftors , the warlike 
inhabitants of Peloponnefus were not unworthy to 
be ranked with her citizens ; and by admitting 
them to this honor, flie would have given them 
an intcreft in her vidories, and rendered them 
willing partners of her danger. But« inftead of 
adopting this generous policy , which poflibly 
might have rendered her what Rome, with more 
wifdom indeed , but not with more virtue or 
more valor, afterwards became, the miftrefs of 
the world , fhe increafed her pretenfions in pro- 
portion to the decline of her merit ; fpurned the 
equality of a fcederal union , to which the Pelo- 
ponnefians were entitled ; deprived even the Lace- 
daemonians of their juft {hare in the government, 
and concentrated all power and authority within 
the fenate and affembly of Sparta. A long courfe 
of almoft uninterrupted hoftilities had deprived her 
of the beft half of her citizens, whofe numbers 
were continually diminifhing, ^without the poffi- 
bility of ever being repaired ; nor could it be dif- 
ficult to overthrow an empire which depended on 
the addrefs and bravery of about four thoufand 
warriors , the fplendor of a great name , and the 
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CHAP, rcludant afliftance of iitfultcd allies iand oppreffed 
XXX. fubjcdls". 

Tlic confideratioii of thcfcciraimftanGes, wbich 
could not fail to prefent thcmfclves to the fagacity 
of Eparainondas, might have cnipouraged him to 
fet the threats of his adverfaries at defiance, efpe- 
cially when be refledled on the adlual condition of 
Thebes, whofe civil and military inftitotions had 
recently acquired new fpirit and fre(h vigor. 
Compar- The Thebans , with their fubjedls or neighbours 
ttat^ot ^^ BcBotia, bad been long regarded as an un- 
Tbcbet wortliy and faith lefs race , with ftrong bodies but 
ignoble fouls, and infamous among the Greeks, on 
Account of their ancient alliance with Xerxes and 
the Barbarians. The divine genius of Pindar had 
not redeemed them from the charader of a fluggilb 
and heavy people, noted even to a proverb for ftupi^^ 
dity *\ From the age of that inimitable writer, 
they appear , indeed , to have been little addided 
to the purfuit of mental excellence ; but they uni- 
formly continued to cultivate , with peculiar care; 
the gymnaftic exercifes , which gave the addrefs 
and dexterity of art to the ponderous ftrength of 
their gigantic members. To acquire renown in 

*• Tlw condttibn of Sparta* reprefenced in the text, is taken from 
tHe hiftory of thNe times in Xenophon and Diodnrui, from Ariftotle't 
I'olitics , I. ii. c. 9* the Oration of Arcbidamus^ and the Panathenaean 
Oration of Ifocrates. The laft writer reduces the number of Spartan 
citizens to two thoufand ; a diminution principally occafioned by the 
lattles of Leuctra and Mantinaea, which happened a condderable time 
before the compofition of that difcourfe. 

^' Bceotum in cr.iflb jurares SL^ie itatnm. Ilor. Epift. I, 1. ii. 
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vrar, fuch people only wanted that fpark of ethereal chap. 
fire which is kindled by a generous emulation. xxx. 
The tyranny of Sparta firft animated their inadive 
languor. Having fpurned an oppreffive yoke, 
they boldly maintainei^ their freedom ; and in the 
cxercife of dcfenfii^e war, gained many honorable 
trophies over enemies who had long defpifed them. 
Succefs enlivened their hopes, inflamed their am- 
bition , and gave a certain«.elevation to their na- 
tional charader, which rendered them a^ ambitious 
of war and viftory, as they had formjerly beea . 
anxious for peace and prefervation. They had in- 
troduced a fevere fyftem of military difciplinc; they 
had confidef ably improved the artas and exercife 
of cavalry ; they bad adopted various knodes of ar- 
ranging their forces in order of battle, fuperior to- 
diofe pradifed by their neighbours. Emulation,' 
ardor, mutual efteem, and that fpirit of combin« 
ation , which often prevails in turbulent and diC* 
traded times , had united a confiderable number of 
their citizens in the clofeft engagements, and in* 
fpired them with the generous refolution of braving 
every danger in defence of each other. This at 
fociation originally confifted of about three hundred' 
men , in the prime of life , and of tried fidelity, 
and commanded by Pelopidas, the glorious re- 
fiorer of his country's fieedom« From the invio- 
lable fandity of their friendfliip, ^hey were called 
the Sacred Band , and their valor was as perma- 
nent as their friendfliip. During a long fucceflioo^ 
of years , they proved vidorious wherever they 
fought ; and at length fell together , yrith immortal 
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glory, in the field of Chaeronea, with the fall oF 
Thebes, of Athens , and of Greece. Such,' in 
general , were the circumftances and condition of 
thofe rival republics**, when they were encouraged 
by their refpedlive chiefs tovlecide their pretenfions 
by the event of a battle. « 

In the interval of feveral months, between the 
congrefs at Sparta and the invafion of Bceotia , 
Agefilaus and . his fo^j Archidamus coUeded the 
domeftic ftrength of their republic, and fummoned 
the tardy aid of their confederates. Sicknefe pre- 
vented the Spartan king from taking the field in 
pcrfon ; but his advice prevailed with the Ephori 
and fenate , to command his colleague Cleom- 
brotus (who, in the former year, had condudeda 
confiderable body of troops into Phocis , in order 
to repel the Thebans from that country ) to march 
without delay into the hoftile territory, with affur- 
ance of being fpeedily joined by a powerful rein- 
forcement. The rendezvous was appointed in the 
plain of Leudra, whith furrounded an obfcure 
Village of the fame name , fituate on the Boeotian 
frontier almoft at the equal diftance of ten miles 
from the fea and from Platxa The plain was en- 
compafTed on all fides by the lofty ridges of Heli«. 
con , Cithseron , and Cynocephalae ; and the vil- 
lage was hitherto remarkable only for the tomb of 
two Theban damfcls , the daughters of Scedafus , 
who had been violated by the brutality of three 
Spartan youths. The difhonored females had 



?> riut. ia Pelopid. V. xi. p. 355— -3^^ 
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ended their difgrace by a voluntary death ; and the 
afflided father had imitated the example of their 
defpair , after imploring vengeance in vain from 
gods and men *'. 

The Spartans and their confederates joined 
forces in this neighbourhood, after repelling a few 
Theban detachments which guarded the defiles of 
Mount Helicon. Their army amounted to twenty* 
four thouiand foot , and fixteen hundred horfeu 
The Thebans could not mufter half that (Irength , 
after affembling all their troop$ , which had b^en 
fcattered over tlie frontier , in order to oppofe the 
defultory irruptions of the enemy. Their cavaUy, 
however , nearly equalled thofe of the Spartans in 
number , and far excelled them in difcipline and in 
valor. Epaminondas exhorted them to march, 
and repel the invaders, if they would prevent the 
defection of Boeotia , and avoid the dangers and 
difgrace of a fiege. They readily obeyed , and 
proceeded to the neighbouring mountains, on 
which having encamped , they obtained a com* 
manding view of the forces in the plain. 

Having heard an account of the fuperior num- 
bers of the enemy, the Thebans ftill determined 
to give them battle. But as the eyes are the mod 
timorous of the fenfes, they were feized with terror 
and confternation at beholding (he maffy extent of 
the Spartan camp. Several of the colleagues of 
Epaminondas (for he had no fewer than fix) were 
averfe to an engagement , flrongly dilTuading the 
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, C /H A V. general from this dangerous meafure , and ^rtfuHf 
XXX. increafmg the panic of the troops I by recounting 
many finifter omens and prodigies. The magnani- 
mous chief oppofed the dangerous torrent of fuper- 
ftitious terror, by a verfe of Homer**, importing, 
that to men engaged in the pious duty of defend* 
ing their country , no particular indication vras ne- 
•ceffary of the favorable will of Heaven, fincc 
they were immediately employed in a fervice pe- 
(Culiarly agreeable to the gods. At the fame time, 
''h^ counteraded the dejedibn of their imaginary 
fears, by encouragements equally chimerical. It 
.was circulated, by his contrivance, that the The- 
ban temples had opened of their own accord, ia 
confequence of which the prieftefles had announced 
a vidory ; that the armor of Hercules, repofited 
in the Cadmasa , had fuddenly difappeared , as if 
that invincible hero in perfon had gone to battle 
in defence of his Theban countrymen ; above all, 
an ancient oracle was carefully handed about, 
denouncing defeat and ruin to the Spartans near 
the indignant tomb of the daughters orScedafus. 
Thefe artifices gained the multitude , while argu- 
ments more rational prevailed with their leaders , 
of whom the majority at length ranged themfelves 
on the fide of the general. 
Hit mag. Before conducing them to battle, Epaminondas 
ftco^ed ^ifplaycd his confidence of vidory , by permitting 
by for- «11 thofe to retire, who either difapproved his caufe, 
*»««• 6r were averfe to (hare his danger ; a permiilioa 
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-which the Thefpians firfl thought, proper to em- 
brace. The unwarlike crowd of attendants, whofe 
fervices were ufelefs in time of adtion , gradually 
feized the lame opportunity to leave the camp. 
The fwellin^ multitude appeared as a fecond army 
to the Spartans , >vho fent a powerful detachment 
CO oppofe them. The fear of being cut off by the 
enemy threw them back on the Thebans , whofe; 
hopes were enlivened by the unexpeded return of 
fuch a confiderable reinforcement. Thus encou« 
raged, they determined unanimoutly to ftand by 
their admired chief, and either to defend their 
country , or to perifh in the attempt ; apd the 
^rdor of the troops equalling the ikill of the 
general , the union of fuch advantages rendered 
them invincible. 

Cleombrotus had difpofed his forces in the form 
"bf a crefcent, according to an ancient and favorite 
practice of the Spartans. His cavalry were polled 
in fquadrons along the front of ^e right wing, 
where he commanded in perfon. The allies com« 
pofed the left wing, conduded by Arcbidamu5. 
The I'heban general, perceiving this difpofition, 
and fenfible that the iflue of the battle would chiefly 
depend on the domeftic troops of Sparta, deter* 
mined to charge vigoroufly with his left^ in order 
to feize or deftroy the perfon of Cleombrotus ; 
thinking that (hould this defign fucceed , the Spar- 
tans roufl; be difcouraged and repelled ; and that 
even the attempt muft occafion great diforder in 
their ranks, as the braveft would hallenv from 
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CHAP, every quarter , to defend the {acred perfon of 
XXX. their king- Having tefolved , therefore , to com- 
mit the fortune of the day to the bravery of the 
left divifion of his forces, he ftrengthened it with 
the choice of his heavy -armed men, whom he 
drew up fifty deep. The cavalry were placed in 
the van, to oppofc the Spartan horfe, whom they 
excelled in experience and valor. Pelopidas, 
with the Sacred Band, flanked the whole on the 
left; and deeming no particular ftation worthy of 
their prowefe , they were prepared to appear in 
every tumult of the field, whither they might be 
called , either by an opportunity of fuccefs , or by 
the profpedl of diftinguifhed danger. The princi*^ 
pal inconvenience to which the Thebans were ex* 
pofed, in advancing to the charge, was that of 
being furrounded by the wide - extended arms of 
the Spartan crefcent. This daoger the general 
forefaw ; and in order to prevent it , he fpread out 
his right wing, of which the files had only fix 
men in depth , and the ranks pibceeding in an 
oblique line , diverged the farther from the enemy, 
in proportion as they extended in length. 
Battle of The adion began with the cavalry, which, on 
Leuctra. ^j^^ Spartan fide , confiftcd chiefly of fuch horfes as 
cii. a. ' were kept for pleafure by the richer citizetis in 
A. c. 37U time of peace ; and which, proving an unequlal 
match for the difciplined valor of the Thebans ,' 
were fpeedily broken , and thrown back on the in- 
fantry. Their repulfe and rout occafioned con- 
fiderable diforder in the Laced3emonian ranks, 

which 
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\kfhich was greatly heightened by the impetuous chap. 
onfet of the Sacred Band. Epamidondas availed xxi^ 
himfelf of this momentary confufion , to perform 
one of thofe rapid evolutions which commonly 
decide the fortune of battles. He . formed his 
ftrongeft^ butleaft numerous divlfion, into a corn- 
pad wedge, with a fharp point and with fpread^. 
ing flanks; expeding that the Lacedaemonians, as 
foon as they had recovered their ranks, would 
attack the weaker and more extended part of his 
army, which, from the oblique arrangement in 
which it had been originally drawn up, feemed 
prepared for a retreat The event anfwered his 
expedlation. While the Lacedaemonians advanced 
againft his right wingj where they found little or na 
refiftance, he rulbed forward with his left; and dart- 
ing like the beak of a galley** on the flank of the 
enemy, bote down every thing before him, until 
he arrived near the poft occupied by Cleombrotus. 
The urgency of the danger recalled to their ancient 
principles the degenerate ditciples of Lycurgus.* 
The braveft warriors flew from every quarter to thef 
ifliftance of their prince, covered him with their 
Aields , and defended him with their fwords and 
lances. Their impetuous valor refifted the in- 
trepid progrefs of the Thebans, till the Spartan ' " '"* 
horfemen , who attended the perfon of Cleombro- 
Ws , were totally cut oflF, and the king himfelf » 
pierced with many wounds, fell on the breathleis 

*^ Xenophon employs this czpreffion tn a (imilar occafion , in 
nUtiof the battle of Mantiaaea. 

Vo;,. IV. K 
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C H A p« or expiring bodies of his genierous defenders* 
Itxx. The fall of the chief gave new rage to the battle. 
Anger, refentmeiit, and defpair, by turns agitated 
the Spartans. According to the fuperftitious ideas, 
of paganifm, the death of their king appeared to. 
them a flight misfortune, compared with, the dit 
graceful impiety of ^ committing his wangled . re- 
mains to the infults of an enony. To prevent 
this abooririation, they exerted their utrtoft valor^ 
and their ftrenuous efforts were fuccefsful. .But 
they could not obtain any further advantage. Epa« 
itoinondas was careful to fortify his ranks, artd to 
maintain his order of battle ; and the> firmnefs and 
rapidity of his regular aflatilt gained a comrplete 
and dccifiyfe vi€lory over the defperate refiftance 
of broken troops. The principal ftrength of the- 
allies had hitherto remained inadive , unwilling 
i^ly to engage in a battle , the motives of which 
they had never heartily approved. The defeat of 
tiie Lacedaemonians, and the death of Cleombro- 
tus, decided their wavering irrefolution. They de- 
termined, alriioft with one accord^ to decline the 
engagement 5 their retreat was efieded* with the 
lofs of about two thoufand men; and the Tbebans 
remained fole mafters of the field **. 
TheSj^at- . The care of burying the dead ^. and the fear of 
iermiffion wducing the enemy to defpaii* , feem. to have pre* 
to bnty vented Epaminpndas from purfuing the vanquifhed 
theirdcad. to their camp; which, as it was ftrongly fortified , 
cobld not be taken without great flaughter of the 

^' Xeiio|ih. f. 59(» et (kqn, ct Plilt vol. ii. pi 3<S<; st leqf. 
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affaiiants. When the Lacedaemonians had affembled chap, 
vrithin the defence of their ditch and rampart, xxx. 
their fecurity from immediate danger allowed thena^ 
time to tefled with aftoniihment and forrow oh the 
humiliatiilg conJTequences of their recent difafter. 
Whether they confidercd the riumbier of the llain , 
or refledled on the mortifying lofs of national 
honor , it was eafy for them to perceive , that ^ 
on no former occafion , the glory of their country 
had ever received fuch a fatal wound. Many 
Spartans declared their difgrace too heavy to be 
borne ; that they never would permit their ancient 
laurels to be buried under a Theban trophy ; and 
that, itiflead of craving their dead under the pro« 
tedionofatreaty (which would be acknowledging 
their defeat) , they were determined to return into 
the field , and to recover them by force of arms. 
This manly, but dangerous refolution , Was con- 
demned in the council of war, by the officers of 
moft experience and authoi"ity. They obferved, 
that of feven hundred Spartans who fought in the 
engagement ^ four hundred had fallen ; that the 
Lacedaemoniatis had lofl; one thoufand , and the 
allies, two thoufand fix hundred. Their army in* 
deed ftill outnumbered that of the enemy ; but 
their domefliic forces formed fcarcely the tenth 
part of their ftrength , nor could they repofe any 
confidence in the forced alBftance of their reludlant 
confederates, who, emboldened by the misfor- 
tunes of Sparta, declared their 'unwillingnefs to 
itifityf the battle, and fcarcely concealed their 
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latisfadion at the humiliation and difgrace of that 
^aughty and tyrannical republic. Yielding, tbere-r 
lore, to the neceffity of this roiCerable jundure, 
the Spartans fent a herald to crave their dead / and 
to acknowledge the vidory of the Thebans*\ 
, Before they found it convenient to return honie^ 
the fatal tidings had reached their capital ; and , on 
this memorable occafion, the Spartans exhibited 
that ftriking peculiarity of behaviour > which na- 
turally refulted from the inftitutions of Lycurgus. 
Availing himfelf of the extraordinary rcfped which 
uncultivated nations beftow on military courage, 
in preference to all other virtues and accoraplifh- 
ments, that legillator allowed to the man who had 
loft his defenfive armor , or who bad fled in the 
day of battle , but one melancholy alternative ^ 
more dreadful than death to a generous mind. 
The unfortunate foldier was either driven into per- 
petual banifhment, and fubjedled to every indig- 
nity which, in a rude age, would naturally be 
infiided by the refentment of neighbouring and 
hoftile tribes; or, if he fubmitted to remain at 
home, he was excluded from the public aflemblies, 
from every office of power or honor, from the 
protedion of the laws, and almoft from the focicty 
of men, without the (hadow of a hope ever to 
amend his condition. The influence of this ftern 
Jaw, which fcems to have been forgotten in the 
field of Leudra , was illuftrated in a very ftriking 
manner , after that unfortunate battle. 



«^ Xe loph. p. 596 , et fegq. et Plut. fol. ii. p. 36< , et feqi. 
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The meflenger of bad news arrived, while the c tf 1 p^ 
Spartans, according to annual cuftom, were ccle«- xxx. 
brating, iil the month of July, gymnaftic and SiBgniM-T 
hiufical entertainments > and invoking Heaven to ^fthe "^ 
prcferve the fruits of the approaching autumn; sparuns 
Being introduced to the Ephori, he informed them ^"p^!JJ,, 
of the public difaftcr. Thefe magiflrates com- 
manded the feftival to proceed ; fending, however^ 
to each family a lift of the warriors whom it h^d 
loft, and enjoining the women to abftain from un^* 
availing lamentations. Next day, the fathers and 
other relations of fuch as had perifhed in the field 
of battle , appeared in the public places , dreffed iit 
their gayeft attire , (aluting and congratulating each 
other on the bravery of their brethren or childrenL 
But the kinfmen of tihofe who had faved themfelvet 
by a fbamefiil flight, either remained at home^ 
brood/ng iri filcnce over their domeftic afHiaioh^ 
or, if they ventured abroad, difcovercd every 
fymptom of unutterable anguifli and defpair. ThcHr 
perfons were ifaamefiilly neglected, their garment]^ 
rent, their arms folded, their eyes fixed immove^ 
ably on the ground ; expeding in humble refi^ 
mdon^ the fentence of eternal ignominy ready to '. ^ 
be denounced by the magiftrate againft the uuh 
yortby caufes of their forrow*'. But, on thib 
critical emergency , the rigor of the Spartaa 
difcipline was mitigated by Agefilaus , whom the 
number and rank of the criminals deterred from - ^ 
infliaing oa them the merited punifhmcnt. Hp 

»» Xenoph. p. 59«- 
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CHAP, endeavoured to atone for abandoning the fpirirof 
XXX. the laws , by what may appear a very puerile exr 
Decifion pedicnt ; "Let us fuppofe," feid he, " the £acre4 
laut Ve*' inftitutions of Lycurgus to have flept during one 
fpeaing unfortunate day, but henceforth let th^m refume 
tuhVediii ^^^^^ wonted vigor and adivity : " a fenteiice ex* 
the Held of travagantly praifed by many writers , as preferving; 
Icttftra. ^j,^ authority of the laws , while it fpared the lives 
of the citizens. But as, on the one hand, wc 
cannot difcover the admired fagacity of Agefilau^ 
in djfpenfing this ^d of lenity ; fo , on the other, 
we cannot condemn as imprudent the ad kfelf , 
which the prefent circumflances of his. country 
rendered not only expedient, but neceffary. If 
Sparta had been the populous capital of an ex? 
tenfive territory , the lives of three hundred citizeos 
might , perhaps , have been ufefully Iacrificc;d to 
the honor of military difcipline. But a com- 
munity exceedingly fmall , and adually weakened 
by the lofs of four hundred members , could fcarccr 
ly have furvived another blow equally deftrudive. 
No diftant profped of advantage, therefore, could 
have juftified fuch an unfeafonable feverity. 
Stiteor When the intelligence was diffufed over Greece, 

Sht *^^^ ^^^ Thebans, with the lots of only three 
battle of hundred men, bad raifed an immortal trophy over 
Leuftra. ^|,g ftrcngth and renoyrn of Sparta, the importance 
-rii. a. ' of this event became every -where confpicuous. 
4* c. 371. The defire , and hope , of a revolution in public 
affairs, filled the Peloponnefus with agitation and 
f^mult. Eleans, Arcadians, and Argives, everjp 
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people who had been influenced by Spartan councils, c H A ?• 
or intimidated by Spartan power , openly afpired %xx» 
•at independence. The lefs confiderable ftates cx- 
pedled to reipain thenceforth unmolefted , no 
longer pa,ying contributions, nor obeying every 
idle fummons to war. The more powerful republics 
breathed hatred and revenge, and gloried in an 
opportunity of taking vengeance on the proud 
fenators of Sparta , fpr the calamities which they 
had fo often inflided on their neighbours. 
> But amidft this general ferment, arid while every Affeaed 
other people were guided rather by their paffions ^l^^ll* 
and animo.rities , than by the principles of juftice Athens* 
•or found policy, the Athenians exhibited an illuftri- 
oxis example of political moderation ^*. lmme« 
diately after the battle of Leudra, aTheban herald, 
adorned with the emblems of peace and vidory^ 
had been difpatched to Athens, in order to relate , 
the pjarticulars of the engagement, and to invite 
the Athenians to an. offenfive alliance againft a 
republic, which had ever proved the moft danger- 
ous, as well as the moft inveterate enemy of their 
country. But the affembly of Athens, governed 
by the magnanimity, or rather by the prudence, 
of Timotheus and Iphicrates, determined tp . 
bumble their rivals, not to deftyoy them. 

The ancient and iUuftrious merit of the Spartans, viewio| 
tl\eir important fprvices during the Perfiaa war, ^^^^^' 
saM the fame of their laws and difcipline, which 
(till rendered th^ni a refj^e^^^ble biianch of the 
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CHAP. Grecian confederacy, might have a confidcrablii 
.agK3<. anfluence in producing this refolution. But it chiefly 
proceeded from a jealoufy of the growing powe« 
*of Thebes, the fituation of whofe territories might ^ 
ibon render her a more formidable opponent to 
-Athens , thati even Sparta herfelf. This political 
confideratioix for once prevailed over a deep-rooted 
national antipathy. The Theban herald was not 
received with refpedl, nor even with decency. He 
was not entertained in public, according to the 
eftabliflied hofpitality of the Greeks ; and although 
the fenate of the Five Hundred ( who ufually 
anfwered foreign ambafladors ) was then affembled 
in the citadel , he was allowed to return home 
without receiving the fmalleft fatisfadion on the 
Jubjed of his demand. But the Athenians', 
though unwilling to fecond the refeqtment, and 
promote the profperity of Thebes , prepared to 
derive every poflible advantage from the misfor- 
tunes and diftrefs of Sparta, Convinced that the 
inhabitants of Peloponnefus would no longer be 
inclined to follow her flandard , and fhare her 
danger and adverfity, they eagerly feized the op- 
portunity of delivering them for ever from her 
yoke; and, left any other people might attain the 
r?nk which the Spartans once held, and raife theit 
own importance on the ruin»^ of public freedonr, 
^mbaffadors were fent fucceflSvcly to the feve^l 
cities, requiring their refpcdlive compliance with 
the treaty of Antalci<Ias. Againft fuch as rejeiled 
this overture , war was denounced in the name of 
Athens and her allies; which v/jls declaring P ^U 
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vCreece , that the battle of Leudra had put the 
balance of power in her hands , and that (he had 
■determined to check the ambition of every republic 
vhofe views were too afpiring'*/ 

Difappointed of the affiftance of Athens , the 
•Thcbans had recourfe to an ally not lefs powerful. 
The extenfive and fertile territory of Theflaly, 
"which had been fo long weakened by divifion, 
■was fortunately united under the government of 
Jafon of Pherae , a man whofc abilities and enter- 
prifing ambition feemed deftined to change the 
face of the ancient world ''. To the native virtues 
of hofpitality and magnificence , which peculiarly 
diftinguiflied his country, Jafon added indefatigable 
labor and invincible courage , with a mind capa^ 
ble to conceive the loftieft defigns, and a charadler 
yeady to promote them by the meaneft artifices '% 
His family dcfcended from the ancient kings of 
the heroic ages^, and formed the wealthicft houfe 
in Pherae , which had already attained confiderable 
pre-eminence over the neighbouring cities of 
Theflaly. By' contrivances extremely unworthy 
of that greatnefs to which they frequently condudbt 
Jafon deceived his brotherls and kinfmen , and ap- 
propriated almofl: the fole ufe of his domeftic 
opulence. With this he hired a well-appointed 
body of mercenaries , by whofe affiftance he ac- 
quired greater authority in Pher^e , than any former 
general or king bad ever ealjoyed^^ But the 
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CHAP, government of a f\ngle city could not fatisfy his^ 
XXX. afpiring mind. By ftratagem , by furprife, or by 
force , he extended his dominion over the richeft 
parts of Theffaly ; and was ready to grafp the 
wTiole, when his defigns were ohflruded by the 
powerful oppofition of Polydanias the Fharfa:^ 
lian '\ 
Hisijmb|. Next tQ Pherac and Lariffa , Pharlalus was the 
^^^fdb' largeft and moft flourifhing city in that northern 
poiytu. divifion of Greece. But the inhabitants , diftraded 
inas. by fadions , exhaufted their ftrength in civil dill 

cord and fedition, until a ray of wifdom illuminat- 
ing both parties, they committed their differences, 
and themfelves, to the probity and patriotifm of 
Polydamas, which weire equally refpeded at home 
-and abroad. For feveral years Polydamas com- 
manded the citadel , and admiaiftered judice and 
the finances with fuch diligence and fidelity, as 
might reafonably have entitled lym to the glori- 
ous appellation of Father of his country. He 
firmly oppofed and counteraded the fecret prao- 
tices, as well as the open defigns, of Jaibn, who 
eagerly folicited his friendfhip by every motive 
that could aduate a mind of 'le£s determined 
integrity. 
€o^ftX' At a confereace which was held between them 

f nee be- ^^ Pharlalus , where Jafon had come alone and 
tfaem. unattended, the better to gain the confidence of ai 
generous adverfary^ the Pherjean difplay^d th^- 

f « Xcnoph. HellCD. 1. vh c. i. et &qq. 
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«iBgnitude of his power and refourccs, which it € H A jp, 
fccraed impoffible for the weaknefs of Pharfalus ta xx^f;. 
uefift ; and promifed , that, on furrendcring the 
citadel of that place, which muft othcrwife fooa 
yield to force , Polydamas fhould enjoy in Theffaly 
the fecond rank after himfelf ; that he would re- 
gard him as his friend and colleague ; nor could 
there remain a doubt that their united labors 
might raife their common country to that ftation 
in Greece which it had been long entitled tOihold^ 
That the fubjugation of the neighbouring ftates 
opiened vaftcr profpedls j which forced themfelves 
irrefiftibly on his mind, when he confidcred the 
natural advantages of Theffaly , the fertility of the 
foil , the fwiftnefs of the horfes , the difciplin^d 
bi^vci)^ and martial ardor of the inhabitants « 
vith whom no nation in Europe , or in Afia, was 
able to contend. 

Polydamas heard with pleafure the praifes of ^>«t"-. 
bis native land , and admired the magnanimity of ^rl^y^J 
Jafon. But he obferved , that his fellow-citizens Poiyda- 
had honored him with a truft which it was im- "**• 
poffible for hfm ever to betray ; and that their 
community ftill enjoyed the alliance of Sparta, , 

from, which the neighbouring cities had revolted. 
That he was determined to demand the protedion 
of that republic ; and if the Lacedxmonians were 
willing and able to afiFord him any effedlual alfift-, 
ance, he. would defend to the laft extremity the 
yralls of Pharfalus. Jafon commended his in- 
|egrity and patriotifm , ^ybich j be declared 1 



%• 
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€ H* A p. itifpired him with the warmer defire to obtain thor 

xxxr friendlhip of fuch an illuftrious charadler. I 

Jafonde- Soon aftcFwards Polydamas Went to Sparta ,and^ 

leader of propofed his demand in the council; exhorting cho' 

theThef- luagiftrates not only to undertake the expedidonj 

oi'ra*' but to undertake it. with vigor ; for if they ex- 

cii. 3.* pecftcd to oppofe the forces of Jafon by their un^ 

A.c. 370. difciplined peafants , or half- armed flaves , they 

would infallibly bring difgrace on themfelves , and 

fuin on their confederates. The Lacedaemonians 

were deeply engaged in the Theban war, which 

had been hitherto carried on unfuccefsfully. They 

prudently declined , therefore , the invitation of 

Folydamas ; who , returning to Theffaly , held a 

fecond conference with Jafon, He ftill refufed. ta 

furrender the citadel, but promifed ta ufe his beft 

endeavours, for ipaking the Pharfalians fubmit of 

their own accord ; and offered his only fon as a 

pledge of his fidelity. Jafon accepted the ofiFer, 

and , by the influence of Polydamas , was fooii 

afterwards declared captain - general of Pharfalus 

and all Theffaly ; a modeft appellation , uhdei 

which he enjoyed the full extent of royal power "• 

Hisadmi- ' He began his reign by adjufting, with equity 

table dif. and prccifion , the proportion of taxes , and tha 

wpUnej contingent of troops , to be raifed by the feveral 

cities in his dominions. The new levies, added 

to his (landing army of mercenaries , amounted to 

eight thoufand horfe, twenty thoufand heavy-armed 

. . ■ f 

'^ Xenpph. Helleh. irVI* €• t ft feq^. et Diodor. SiciH. l.W. 
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foot , and fuch a body of targcteers , as no o H a f> 
'nation of antiquity could match **. But numbers x^x. 
formed the leaR; advantageous diftindion of the 
army of Jafon, Every day he cxercifed his troops 
in perfon ; difpenfed rewards and punifliments ; 
caihiertd the flothful and effeminate ; honored * 

,tbe brave and diligent with double , and fometimes 
.treble pay, with large donatives in money, and 
with fuch other prefents as peculiarly fuited their 
refpedlive taftes. By this judicious plan of military 
adminillration , the foldiers of Jafon became alike 
•attached to their duty , and to the perfon of their 
general , whofe ftandard they Were ready to follow 
into any part of the world *'. 

" He began his military operations by fubduing and rapid 
'the Dry opes ", the Dolopians , and the other *^""*^* 
imall but Warlike tribes, inhabiting the long and 
intricate chain of mounts Oeta and Pindus, which 
form the fouthern frontier of Theffaly. Then 
turning northwards ; he ftruck terror iRto Mace* 
don 9 and compelled Amyntas to become ms ally « 
and moft probably hiis tributary. Thus fortified 
on both fides , he retaliated the inroads of the 
Phocians, who had long profited of the divifions., 
•and infulted the weaknefs , of his country ; ^d 
by conquering the fmall and uncultivated diftridl 
of Epirus , which then formed a barbarous 



'' Xenophon expreifes it more ftron^y ; ^tXra^tnot yt ms^ 
.tfcffvov «•? 0^ ^«vr«? MiguTrtig avTiroc^^wow , p. 600: 

*7 Xenopb. p. 600. '• Sirabo « 1. viii. p. 399- 
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c u A P« principality under Alcctas **, an anceftor of th6 
Xxx. renowned Pyrrhus, he extended the doniinioWof 
Theffaly from the^gean to the Ionian fea, and 
encortipalTbd , a$ >vith a belt , the uttnoR: breadth 
of the Greciari republics. 
Hisvicif^B It cannot be doubted that the fubjugation^ or 
4n GtttUi m jgj^ft ^jjg cdmmand , of thofe immortal cortimon- 
Vealths, vras the aim of the Theffalian prince, 
Avho declared to his friends » that he expedled, by 
the ailiftance of Greece, td imitate the glorious 
example of Gyrus and Agefilaus^ and to effedl, by 
the united ftrength of the confederacy, what thefe 
generals had nearly accomplilhed by a body of 
ten or twelve thoufand foldiers **. While the 
Spartani , however , preferved their long.boafted 
pre-eniinerice , and regarded it as their hereditary 
and unalieriable right to condudl their confederated 
to war, Jafon could not hope to attain the princi- 
pal coihmand in an Afiatic expeditidn. As thfe 
natural effcrtiy bf that haughty people j he rejoiced 
in their unprofperous war agaihft the Thebans; 
nor could he receive fmall fatisfadiop from btf- 
bolditig the foutherri dates of Greece engaged iti 
perpetual warfare , while he himfelf maintained a 
refpedted neutrality ^ and watched the firft favorable 

*^ In iJE^eaking of Arrybat ( the fon of Alcttat , and the grand, 
fttber of Pyrrhus ) » who received his education at Athens , Juftin 
^ys • " Q^aanto doctior majoribus fuis \ tanto et gratior popnio 
fnit. Primus itaque leges ct fenatum annuofgue magiftratAs et 
reipublicK forman compofuit. Bt ut a Fyrrho fcdes, lis vita .cvltior 
f opulo ab Arryba ftatuta. " 

** Xeiioph. p. 600. 
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Occafion of interfering, with decifivc effedl , in c fl a p* 
^e final fettleraent of that country. xxx. 

He feldom ventured indeed into the Pelopon- His ariii- , 
nefus ; but, in order to examine matters more xhebw^^ 
nearly , he undertook , upoii very extraordinary 
pretences , fcveral journeys to Athens and Thebes. 
From policy , and perhaps from inclination , he 
bad formed an intimjit« connexion with the moft 
diftinguiihed charadlers of thofe republics , and 
particularly with Pelopidas and Timotheus. The 
latter , after ferving his cotintry with equal glory 
aad fuccefs , was , according to the ufual fortune 
of. Athenian commanders , expofed to a cruel per- 
ffecution bf his rivals and enemies , which en- 
dangered his honor and his life. On the day of 
trial the admirers and friends of that great man 
appeared in the Athenian affembjy , in order to 
intercede with his judges ; and among the reft 
Jafon , habited in the robe of a fuppliant, humbly 
(eliciting the. teleafe of Timotheus , from a people 
who would not probably have denied a much 
greater favor to the fimple recommendation of fo 
powerful a prince *'. In a vifit to Thebes he en- 
deavoured to gain bv fecure the attachment of 
Bpaminondas , by large prefents and promifes; 
but the illuftriouS Theban ^ whofe independent, and 
bonora^ble poverty had rejedled the affiftance of 
his friend^ and fello.w- citizens , fpurned with dif« 
^ain the infolent generofity of a ftranger **; Yet/ 
by the intervention of Pelopidas j J^fon conttaded « 

^' DemoftiicRts ct Ctfrncl. iTeipotiii Timoth. 
♦* Plut, Apofbtlief. 
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an engagement* of hofpitality with the Thebans^i 
in confequence of which he Mras invited to join: 
their arms , after their memorable vidory at 
Leudra. 

The Theffalian prince accepted the invitation |. 
though his defigns refpeding Greece were not yet 
ripe, for execution. He Was adually engaged in: 
war with the Phocians ^ of which , whatever might 
be the pretence, the real objed v/as to obtain the. 
fuperintendence of the Delphic oracle, and the 
adminiftration of the facred treafure. To avoid 
inarching through a hoftile territory, he ordered, 
his gallies to be equipped , as if he had intended to 
proceed by fea to the coaft of Boeotia. His iiaval 
preparations amufed the attention of the Phocians^' 
while Jafon entered their country with a body of 
two thoufand light horfe, and advanced with fuch 
rapidity that he was every where the firft meffengef 
of his own arrival. 

By this unufual celerity , he joined , without en* 
countering any obftacle , the army of the Thebans,' 
who were encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Leudra , at no great diftance from the enemy. 
Inftead of an auxiliary , Jafon thought it rbord> 
iiiitable to his intereft to ad the part of a mediatof". 
He exhorted the Thebans to reft fatisfied with the 
advantages which they had already obtained , with^ 
out driving their adverfaries to defpair ; that the 
recent hiftory of their own republic and of Sparta 9^ 
fiiould teach them to remember the viciflitudes of 
fortune. The Lacedaemonians , on the other 
hand ^ he reminded of the difference betweep a 

vidorious 
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vidorjous and vanquifhed army. That the prefent c H a r» 
crifis feemed totally adverfc to the re-eftabli(fa- xxk#' 
inent of their greatnefs ; that they fhould yield to 
the &tality of circumftances , and ^atcfa a more 
favorable opportunity to reftore the tarnifbed 
luftre. of ^their arms. His arguments prevailed ; 
hoftilities were fufpended ; the terms of a peace 
vere propofed and accepted: but it is remarkable » 
that the Spartans and their allies had fo little con«^ 
fidence in this fudden negociation , that they de- 
camped the night following , and continued to 
march homeward, with the diligence of diflxuft 
and . feai||^unltl they got entirely bey^ond reach of > 
the Thebans**. 

Jafon had not, probably, more confidence in a 
treaty haftily concluded between enemies, whofe 
refentment3 were irritated and inflamed by fo 
many mutual injuries offered and retorted. No« 
thing could have been more contrary to his views* 
than a fmcere and lading peace betweeii thefe 
powerful republics ; but as this was not to be ap-' 
prehended , he wilhed to obtain the reputation of 
^ppea&ng the diflenfions of Greece ; a drcum- 
ftance of great importa^nce to the accompliihmeht 
of his ambitious defighs. * 

In his return home, he demolilhed the walls of 
Hecaclea, a town fituate near the ftraits of Ther* 
mopylae , not fearing , {kys his hiftorian ** , that 
any of the Greek dates ihould invade his do* 
minioa from that fide, but unwilling to leave a' 



** Xcaoph. p. S00. 

Vol. IV. 



** Ibid. p. 59f. 
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c«H A* P. plac^ of fiicb Ibrengtk t^ii faiV frontrcf , vrbicb, if 
xX9k {thcd by a: powerful neighbour^ might. obftrud 
bis-pftfTagfe into Greece* Thither be deteroiined 
to return d^t the de^ebration of the. Pythian games» 
at v^hicb^'he meant to claim the right of prefiding^ 
a$ an honor due both to his piety aud to his 
power. • He commanded:, ' therefore , the cijties and 
yiikge^.of TheQaly toihftten fbeep, goats, fwine^ 
and oxen., and propofed honorable rewards to 
fuch diQrifb as . furniihed the beft vidims for the 
aitari of Apollo. Without any burdenfome im« 
pofitioh^on iiis fubje<5ls, he coUeded a thouland 
dxen^. and, of fmaller cattle, to tUt nff/nhtv of 
ten thouland. At the fame time, he' prepared the 
whole military ftrengtfa.of his kingdom, by whole 
afliftkncQ 5 Hill more efietftttally than by the merit 
of hisTaCrifices, he might maintain his pretenfions 
to the JTuperintendencd of the games, the direftion 
of iher ordck , and the adminiftration of tlie facred 
tftalure, which be regarded as fo many previous* 
ftcps t6 the conqueft of Gfeecc and Afia. But, 
atoidft theft? lofty proj«tas<, Jafon , while reviewing 
the Pherjean cavaliy ^ was ftabbcd , by feVen youths , 
wbo approached. him., on pretence nf demanding 
jtiftict againft each other. Two of the affaffins 
\Vere dirpatched' by Hisguards* ' Five mounted 
fleet hotfes , which had been prepared for' their 
ufe , a\^d efcap^ to ^ Grecian republics ,* in 
which they were received' with "Univerfelacclat|ia- 
.; tions of joy J, and honored as the favio\3Ts of their 
country from the formidable po'^^cr of a brave but 
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nmbitious tyrant *^ The projeds and the empire of c n A r^ 
Jafon perifhed with himfelf ; Thcffaly, as vre (hall xxx» 
have occafion to explain, relapfed into its former 
ft ate of divifion and weaknefs: but it is' the bufi- 
nefs of hiftory to relate not only great a(Stons, but 
great defigns ; and even the defigns of Jafon an< 
tiouQce the approaching <Iown£d of Grecian freei 
dom» 

«^ Xenepb. tt t)ioflor. fbli. tt VtfleHvt MaiimiiB; t. Ix| 
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TuhtuAs in the Peiopoamefus . — . Invajion of LacQ^ 
nia. — Epaminondai tebuiids Meffene; — FauHda^ 
tton of Megalopo/ir. •— Arcbidamus rejhres the 

*' Fortune, of Sfiar^a. ,*^ Affairs of : Tbefafy .- and 
J^acedon, — Negociations for Peace. — Tbe Pre* 
tenjions of Thebes reje^ed. — Epaminondas invades 
tbe ^^Peiofonnefus. --*. Revolutions in. Acbaia., — 
Speecb of Arcbidamus in the Spartan Council. — 
Lejtgns of Tbebes. — Lifconcerted by Atbens, — 
Pehpidas's Expedition in Theffaly. — Tbe Area* 
dians feize tbe Olympic Treafure* — Battfe of 
Mantinda. — Agejilaus's Expedition into Egypt. ' 

A HE death of Jalbn removed the terror of 
Greece ; but of a country which owed its fafety 
to the arm of an afTaffin , the condition may 
juftly be regarded as extremely unliable and pre- 
carious. There elap^fed , however, thirty -three 
years of difcord and calamity, before the Greeks 
finally experienced , in Philip of Macedon , fuch 
ambition and abilities as enabled him fully to ac* 
complifli the lofty defigns of the Theflalian. The 
hiftory of this laft ftage of tumultuous liberty com- 
prehends the bloody, but indecifive wars, which 
exhaufted Greece during eleven years that inter* 
vened between the battle of Leuftra , and the ac- 
ceffion of Philip to the Macedonian throne , to- 
gether with the adive reign of that prince ; a me- 
morable period of twenty-two years , illumiaiited h y 
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the furccefs and glory of Macedon , and clouded 
by the difgrace and Tuin of th^ Grecian republics. 

The unexpeded iflue of the battle of Leudlra 
%vas doubly prejudicial to the Spartans , by weaken- 
ing their own confederacy, and ftrengthening that 
of their euMoies. In lefs than two years after that 
important event, the alliance of Peloponnefus, over 
which Sparta had fo long maintained an afcendant, 
was- totally diffolved , and moft cities had changed 
not only their foreign connexions, but their do. 
medic laws and government. , During the fame 
period , the confederacy, of which Thebes was the 
head, had, on the contrary, been very widely ex- 
tended. Many communities of the Peloponnefus 
courted her protecaion, and, in the north of Greece, 
the Acarnanians, Locrians , Phocians, the whole 
breadth of the continent, from the Ionian to the 
^gean fea , and even the ifle of Euboea , increafed 
the power, and in fome meafure acknowledged the 
dominion of Thebes, The hiftory of thefe re- 
volutions is very imperfeftly related by ancient 
vrriters ; but their confequences were too remark- 
able not to be attended to and cicplaincd. The 
Peloponnefians , after being delivered from the op- 
preffion of the Spartan yoke, were fubje'fted to the 
more deftrudive tyranny of their- own* ungovern- 
able paflions\ Every ftate and every city was 
torn by fadions which freiqdently blazed forth into 
the moft violent feditions. The ^exiles from fevcral 
jepublics were nearly as numerous as thofe who 

' Oioioxus, 1. XV. p. 374 1 et ftqq. Ifo^rat. in Archidam. ct 4t 
Pace. 
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CHAP, had expelled them. Fourteen hundred were h^ 
XXXI. nilhed from Tegea^ two thoufand * were flain ia 
Argos; in many places the contending fadions 
alternately prevailed; apd thofe who, in the firft 
encounter , had got poffefiion of the government 
and the t;apit^, were fome times attacked ' and cotv 
quered by the numerous fugitives, who formed a 
camp in the adjoining territory. The Manti'* 
nxans alone fcem to have aded wifely. With one 
accord , and with equal diligence , they labored ta 
rebuild their walls, which the infolence of Sparta 
Bad demoliihed. The work was foon brought to 
it conclufion; and the Mantinxans , united in one 
democracy , fully determined thenceforth to pra- 
ferve the Arength of their city , which appeared 
iKctthty to maintain tbair political independence.. 
Tbecsiiu Neither the Thebans nor the Spartans immetp 
Vmsu di*^cly interfered in this fcene of diforder. The 
former found fiifficient employment for their arms 
and negociations in the northen:i parts of Greece; 
and the Jitter were fo much humbled by their de« 
feat at Leudra , that they contented theo^elves 
with prepaiing to defend the banks of the Etirotas^ 
and to repel the expeded aflault of their capital. 
Fpr this piO'pQfe they had armed the aged and in- 
iSrm, who v^ere legally exempted from military 

*. This . ftnlibcr U marlc 4Nii ^y tompatSni; diiCereiit «utbors, And 
vnitiug in one view the dittereiit fceaes of the £eUitioi4, wbicl^ 
Is c^titd tb% Scytaliitoi by t)ioddrus (ubi fupra), and PauTaniat 
tCorinth)-, Itdm the ^Oreek '^Krdrd fnmoiXfij (Ij^nifyfng ii clab,, which i 
It Teems, was the principal inftrument of slaughter. 
i nio'dorttSy 1. xv. f. 37^^ •( fe^ 



dit. 
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fervicc *. They had commanded into the field c ii a » 
even thofe citizens who were employed in fuch xxxi. 
facred and civil office^ as are d^eno^ed 190ft uieful 
in fociety; and, ^s their laft refource, they (alked 
of giving arons to the Helots. But the <Qapvu)- 
fions of Peloponnerus fopq fupplied them \yith lefs 
dangerous auxiliaries '• T|he incenfed partifavis 
of ariftocracy , V/bo had been expelled from Af« 
golis , Achaia , and Arcadi|i , had recourfe to the 
moft ancient an<l diftinguiihed patrons . of their 
political principles. Encouraged by ihi^ feafon- Thutr*. 
able reinforcement, the Spartjias Spt at deftanpe fempt$*in 
the Theban invafton, by yirhicb they had been fo vaiotore. 
Jong threatened , and fent a ccmfidei:ai>lc deuch- authoru" 
menc to recover their Joft authority in Arcadia' ^n Ar«a* 
Bpt it was the fate of Sparta, to regain neiiherin 
that, nor in any other ftate of dtie FdoponnefM* 
the influence which fliq bad loft m the &el4 of 
Leu<ftra. Polytrof>os , who ootmnande^ htr flUies 
in this expedition , was defentied and flain in the 
£r/l rencounter with the Afcudians and Lycom^dei^ 
their intrepid and magoaoiinous leader. Kor .4kl - 
Agefilaqs perform any thing dcctfive againft the 
enemy. He was; contented with rav«iging the vil- 
lages and delightful fields of Arcadia » iin which he 
met with liule refiftance from the inhabitants , whp 
declined an engagement , until they . fl»ould be 
joined by the Theban confederacy , yrboh aififtanee- 
they had jent to foUcitt and had |uft realba to ek- 
ped*. 

♦ Xsnoph. 1. vi. p» $97. ' Id. p. 60^ * U* p#.C»?- 

L 4 
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At length the far -renowned Thebans took the 
field t having carefully-pondered their own ftrength , 
and colleded into one body the flowier and vigor . 
of their numerous allies. They were accompanied 
by the warlike youth of the towns and villages of 
BoBotia, by the Acarnanians , Phocians, Locrians, 
and Euboeans , and by a promifcuous crowd of 
needy fugitives, who were attrafted to their camp 
'by the allurement of plunder. They had no 
fooner arrived on the frontier of Arcadia^, than they 
were joined by the inhabitants of that country , as 
well as by the Elians and Argives. This united 
mafs of war exceeded any numbers , that either 
before or afterwards ever aflembled in Greece un- 
der one ftandard, amounting to fifty, fome (ay to 
feventy thoufand men '. The Thebans , and the 
reft of the Boeotians,' were commanded by Epa- 
minondas and Pelopidas, to whom the generous 
' admiration of their colleagues had voluntarily re- 
figned their authority. Apprized of the march of 
fuch a formidable army , conduded by generals of 
fuch unqueftionable merit, Agefilaus prepared to 
evacuate Arcadia , a meafure which he fortunately 
effeded, before his foldiers behdd the fires kindled 
in the hoftile camp, and thus avoided the difgrace 
of retiring before the enemy ". His unrefifted de- 
vadation ofthe territory which he had invaded, as 
well as his fuccefsful retreat , gave frefli fpirits to 
his followers , and made them return with better 



7 The Bumbcri differ In Xcaoph. Hcllen. 1. vi. Panran. 
biodoros , 1. tv. et Plut. in Pelo^id. 
* Xenb^h. p. do*. 
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hopes to defend their own country, which wa^ now c H a p. 

threatened with invaFion. 

The Thebans , though they had no longer any 
occafion to protedl the Arcadians from infult , werfe 
determined * , by many powerful motives , to em- 
ploy the vaft preparations which they had coL 
Ie<fted. Their particular refentment againft Sparta 
was heightened by the general voice of their allies 
who exhorted them to embrace an opportunity 
which , perhaps, might never return, utterly to de- 
ftroy a people who neither could enjoy tranquillity 

•nor allow {their neighbours to enjoy it. The in- 

'habitants of Carya, and of feveral other towns it% 
Laconia , declared their refolution to revolt from 
Sparta, as foon as the enemy Ihoutd enter their 
boundaries. In a council of war fuminoned by 
the Theban generals , it was therefore determined 
to march without farther, delay into the Lacedae- 
monian territories , to lay wafte the country,* and, 
if poflible , to take pofleflion of the capital. 

That this refolution might be executed with the 
greater celerity and effed, the army was thrown 
into four divifions, deftined, by feparate roads, to 
break into the devoted province , to join forces at 

- Sellafia , and thence to march in one body to 
Sparta. The Bceotians, Elians, and Argives pe- 
netrated, without oppofition, by the particular 

* They at firft Qppotkd the eagerneft of the Arcadians, Eliant* 

' 4nd Argivet » for Invading Laconia , conGdering on iurm^otKiHTaTii 

puf i AMMontxn t>aytTO tnoUf Opupocg ii naSt^mou no/u^ tm rotg 

m^foa^iiitTUTOi?. ** That it would be difficult to penetrate into a 

' country defended by the natural firength of its firoatter j or by v}gUaa# 

^arrifofls. *^ Xenof h. p. 607* 
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CHAP, routes which had been afligned thera. But when 
XXXI. ^the Arcadians, who formed, the fourth divifion of 
the army, attempted totraverfe the diftri(fl Sciritis, 
the brave IfchiJas, who guarded that imporunt 
.pafs , determined to repel them, or to perifli. The 
example of Leooidas at Thermopylae kindled a 
generous enthuliafm in the bread of this gallant 
Spartan. The number of the Arcadian levies fo 
iar exceeded bis ow^, that death feemed thefure 
reward of his courage. Yet he exhorted all thole 
to decline danger who were not ambitious to fliare 
it. , He even commanded the youth to leave his 
camp before tjie engagement , deeming their lives 
too precious to be riflced in ^ defperate an enter* 
prife. He, with the old foldiers who followed 
bim , cbofe the prefent opportunity to meet a 
glorious death in defence of their country^ But 
their lives were fold dearly. The adion was long 
doubtful^ the Jols of the Arcadians great; nor did 
the battle ceafe till the lafl of the Spartans had 
perifhed ". 
nevafta. The confederates having foon after aflembled at 

Sellafia , the place of rendezvous , marched forward 
to Sparta , burning and deftroying all before them. 
During five hundred years [Laconia had not ex« 
.perienced a^ funilar calamity. The guards who 
defended the city were thrown into confternation. 
The women were terrified by the fmoke and 
tumult raifed by the invaders ; a fpeda'cle , 

*• Xenoph; I. .vi. p. 607. «t Diodor. I. xv. p. 37^ The fonntff 
indeed adds, u fin tk otjutityvoy.Uii hi(Pvys* ** Unlefi, perlups« fiune 
' bne'efcapetf uiikn'owii throush the enemy. >* « ' 
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concerning v^bich ic had been their ufual bead, that c h a p. 
they alone of all the Grecian females , had never xx^i. 
beheld it in their native land. Alarmed by the 
danger which threatened them, and which the/ 
were fenfible of their own inability to repel, the 
Spartans embraced the doubtful expedient of giving 
arms to their peaifantsand flaves, whom they com- 
monly treated with fuch an excels of cruelty. Not 
lefs than fix dboufand of thefe unhappy men were 
engaged, by threats or promifes, to undertake the 
oreludant defence of the proud tyrants, whom they 
detefted. Their formidable numbers increafed the 
general panic^ which had feized the magidrates and 
citizens , and which did not finally ceafe until th^ 
arrival of a powerful body of men from Corinth , 
Fhlius, Epidaurus, and Fallene; cities which., 
though they had ever oppofed the dcfpotifm , were 
unwilling to permit the dejlru^ion of Sparta, 
. This feafonable reinforcement not only removed y»R"ant 
the confliernation of the Spartans ,| but made them ly^o^Age. 
pais with rapidity from the depths of defpondency riians.ii 
to the joys of fuccefs. The kings and magiftratcs 
could fcaccely reftrain their impetuofity fromrufhing 
into the field : and this martial enthufiafm , guided 
by the confummate prudenceof Agefilaus, enabled 
them to repel the firA; aflaults of the epemy , and 
to convince them that every fucceeding attempt to 
get poffeffion of the city , muft be attended with 
fuch fatigue , and danger , and lofs of men, as could 
not be compcniated by the fuccefs of that enter- 
prife- The conduct of Agefilaus, during this cri- 
tical emergency, has been highly extofied by all 
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CHAP, writers " , and never beyond its merit By a well- 
XXXI. contrived ambufli in the temple of the Tynda- 
ridae " , he defeated the defigns of the aflailants : by 
very uncommon prefence of mind '' , he quelled a 
dangerous infurredion; and while, by force or 
Aratagem , he overcame the united e£forts of do- 
medic and foreign enemies , he negociated the mofl: 
powerful affiftance for the relief of his country. 
The Spar- Immediately after the battle of Leudlra the 
T'*i*r Athenians had declared their refolution to renew 
ncRoriate ^nd confirm^the treaty of An talcidas, which, though 
at Athens Jt diminifhcd the grandeur , yet lecurcd the tran- 
dthnoL^ quillity of Greece , and prevented the weaknefs of 
any one republic from falling a prey to the ambition 
of another. But notwithftanding this declaration , 
which was univerfally approved by their neigb- 
^ bours , they had , either from refentment or from 
policy, remained above two years fpedators of the 
decline of the Lacedaemonian , and the growth of 
the Theban league. Whatever uneafinefs might 
be occafioned by the increafmg ftrengtb of their 

'' Xenopb. et Plot^ io Agefllao. Diodorui , 1. xv.. et PanCuilas 
Lacon. 

'* CaHor and Pollux, fo called from their mother Tyndaris , or 
Z«eda. 

" The mutineers had entered into a conrpiracy to feize aa 
important poft in the city. Agelilaus obrerved them as they marched 
thither^ and immediately furpecting their dedgn , called out • that 
they had miftaken his orders i adding his meaning to be, that they 
should feparate into different diviGons , and repair to the ftteral 
polls which he named. The conipirators naturally concluded that he 
knew nothing of their pnrpofe, and feparating, as he commanded, 
could never afterwardr find an opportunity to unite in fuch numbert 
«ls readered them dangeroos* 
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new rival, was fufficicntly balanced by the decay chap* 
and downfal of their ancient and inveterate enemy, xxxi. 
But though , doubtleis , they ardently defired the 
ruin of the Spartan power , they coqld not fincerely 
approve the cruel deftrudion of their perfons , and 
of their city. When informed of the terrible dc- 
vaftation of Laconia , they naturally felt a returjUbf 
compaflion for a people whofe exploits , on roanjf 
memorable occafions , bad d6ne fuch figdal honor 
to the Grecian name. 

The emiflaries of Agefilaus , whofe fuperipr mind hrpu 
bad aflumed didatorial power amidft the diftrefs of "*."" 
bis country^, feized the favorable opportunity to they em- 
urge , with the Athenians , many motives of adion , p*?^**' ^^' 
which feidom operate amidft the cold lifelefs politics poic. 
of modern times. They took notice that the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians had often mutually 
affifted each other in feafons of diftrefs, and that 
the mod glorious sera of their ftory was that in 
which the two republics had united their councils 
and nieafures . againft a common enemy. That 
when the fpirit of rivality and ambition had un« 
happify divided Greece, and the Athenians were 
expofed to xhe calamities of a long and unfortunate 
war, they had been proteded by the humanity of 
Sparta againft the implacable rage of the Thebans, 
who wiflied to demolifh jhe city of Athens , and ta 
reduce its territory to the barren folitude of the 
Criflean plain. That by the moderation of Sparu , 
the Athenians had not only been faved from the 
vengeance of foreign enemies , but delivered from 
the yoke of domeAic tyrants^ and the cruel tyranny 
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IT A r. />f the Pififtratidac. The merit of thcfe fcrvices 
xxxj; defetved the rev^ard of gratitude ; the hereditary 
renown of Athens urged her to proteA the miier* 
able; and juftice demanded that j(he ihould aflert^ 
and maintain^ the conditions of a recent treaty^ 
!i^hich (he herfelf had propofed , and which tho 
iVebans, after accepting ^ had fa manifeftly vio« 
Ikeed. 
Hn^ re. ' A ioud and difcordant murmur ran through ths 
t^he^Athc! ^ffcmbl)r. Some approved the demand, others 
njMt. obierved that the Spartans changed their language 
'. with their fortune; that they had formerly, and 
probably would again, whenever they became 
powerful, aflTume a very different tone, and, inftead 
of coloring by falfe difguifes , difplay in its native 
force ^ their inveterate enmity to Athens. That the 
late treaty of peace could not entitle them to any 
afliftance , fince they themfelves had begua the war 
by the invafion of Arcadia; a war undertaken from 
the unjiift motive offupportingthe tyrannical ufurp« 
ation of the nobles of Tegea over the rights of 
thriir fellow-citizens. 
Speech of Together with the Laoedsemonian ambaf&dors ^ 
cieiteief jj^^ comc thofe of Corinth and Phh'us ■. cities cmi* 

the Conn* ... 

thian. ncntly diftinguilhed by an unlhaken fidelity to their 
ancient confederate and protedor. Clei teles the 
Corinthian , obferving what turn the debate was 
likely to take, ftood up and faid, ** Were it a mat* 
ter of doubt, Athenians! who are the aggrcflbts, 
the melancholy experience of our ftate would re* 
move the difficulty. Since the renovation of the 
peace of Antalcidas , the Corinthians, furely, have. 



Phliafiaii. 
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aot committed hoftilities againfl:. any jpower in tt a p» 
Greece. Yet the Thebans have entered our ter* xxxu 
ritory^ cut down our trees ^ burned our houfes^ 
plundered our cattle and effedls. How^ tbeni, can 
you refufe your affiftance to thofe who have been 
£> manifeftly injured, in direA violation of thd 
treaty, to which, at your exprefs defire, they ac^ 
ieded and fworc?" The aflembly loudly approved 
the difcourfe of Gleiteles , which was fupported and 
confirmed by the arguments and eloquence of Fa* 
trocles the Phliafian. 

"It is manifcft, I .think, to all of you, A the* cfpatw. 
nians! that fliould Sparta be deftrpyed, Athens ^'**,*^f^ 
muft be the next obje<:9: of the hoftility of Thebes, 
fince that city alone would then ftand in the way 
of her ambition. The caufe of the Lacedse- 
monians therefore is, in. fadt, your own. You 
muft embrace it with ardor, as the laft oppor<* 
tunity which the gods perhaps vriil afford you j of 
defending the general freedom at the head of youc 
allies, and of preventing the dangerous domination 
of the Thebans ; the effeds of whidi , you , who arc 
tlieir neighbours^ would feel with peculiar feverity. 
By- taking this refolution^ which is equally gene^ 
tous and falutary ) you will acquire a fund of merit , 
not only with the Spartans , than whom none were 
ever more mindful of favors^ or more ambitious 
of boneft fame, but alfo with us their allies, who, 
fince we have continued faithful to our friends in 
their adverfity , cannot be fufpeded of ingratitude 
tQOur profperous .benefadlors. I have heard with 
admiration how, in ancient times ^ the injured and 
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F. afill&ed always had recourfe to Athens « and vrere 
L never dilappointed of relief. I now no longer 
bear, but fee , the Lacedaemonians , with their faith- 
ful allies , foliciting your protedlion againft the 
Thebans , whofe unrelenting cruelty could not per* 
lliade Sparta, in the height of her refentmentand 
bf her power, to defolate your country, and to re- 
duce you into fervitude. Your'anceftors acquired 
juft renown by laving the dead bodies of the Ar« 
gives , to whom the impiety of Thebes denied the 
facred rites of burial ^*. How much greater re- 

•^ sown will redound to you, when the Lacedae- 
monians , by your generous aflifliance , iball be favcd 
{rom death. It was deemed meritorious in them 
to have defended the children of Hercules againft 
the unnatural perfecution ^of Euryftheus ; but it 
will be far more glorious for you to have defended 
not only the defceudants of that hero , the here- 
ditary kings of Lacedaemon, but , along with them, 
the fenace, the magiftrates, the people; in one 
word , to have delivered the whol^ nation from a 
danger dreadful in itfelf , and otherwife inevitable. 
During the profperity of their empire, the Lace* 
daemonians prevented your deftrudion by a decree , 
•\vhich difplayed their humanity , without expofing- 
their fafety. You are called to defend the Lace- 
daemonians, not by inadive decrees, but by arms 
2(nd courage. Arm, then, in their behalf; and, 
forgetful of recent animofities, repay the important 

>^ See vol. I. c. i. p. 26, The facts alladed to in the text are 
related in all the panegyrics of Athens i by Flato, Lyfias, Ifocrates, 
nni Thucydide<« 

fervinis 
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fcrvices which ^ in the Barbarian ^ar, the valor 
of Sparta rendered to Athens and to all Greece. '* 

The affembly was fo deeply affeAed by the per- 
{uafive difcourfe of the Phliafiao^ that they refufed 
to hear any thing in oppofition to it, and deter- 
imined , almoft linanimoufly , to take the field. 
Iphicraties ^as named general; twelve thoufand 
then were ordered to repair to his ftandard; the: 
facrifices were propitious ; the troops took ^ &6rt 
irepaft; and fuch was their ardor to meet the 
enemy^ that many of them marched forth without 
waiting the orders of their commander ". 
• Epaminondas, meanwhile, had committed dread-, 
fiil devaftation in LacOnia. His repulfe from the 
t^pital had exafperated his hoftilities againft the 
eountty. He had defolated the fertile banks of 
the Eurotas, which were thick planted with houfes, 
and abounding in all the conveniences of life 
known to the auflcr^ fimplicity of Sparta. He 
had aflaUlted Helos and Gytbium; and, traverfing 
the whole pr-ovince, had deftroycd the villages by 
$re, and the inhabitants by the fword. Even thefe 
terrible ravages did not fatisfy his refentment ; he 
determined , that the invafion 6f Laconia (hould 
ixot be a temporary evil, which the >abor of years 
' Height repair; and for this purpofe employed an 
expedient, which, even after he might evacuate 
iheir country, muft leave the Lacedseoionians ^x« 
ppfed to the rage of an implacable enemy. 

We have had occafion to relate the various fori* 
tunes of the IVIeflenians. About three centuries 

'I This whole ttanikctioa is czplaiAcd in X«nQph. p. 609-*- 61}; 

Vol. IV. M 
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CHAP, before the period now under review, their city had 
XXXI. been demolifhed by the Spartans ; their territory 
had been feized, and divided among that people; 
tbe ancient inhabitants had been reduced into fer- 
vitude , and compelled to cultivate their paternal 
fields fat the benefit of cruel makers; or difperfed 
in miferable banifhment , over Greece ^ Italy , and 
Sicily. After two centuries of humiliation and 
calarhity , the humanity , or perhaps the policy of 
Athens, took compaflion on this unfortunate race, 
and fettled them in the territory of Naupadtus, and 
the neighbouring ifland of Cephalenia. The Mef- 
Icnians'difplayed their gratitude by important fer- 
vices during the Peloponnefian war; but their 
xnoft vigorous exertions codld not long retard the 
declining fortune of Athens. The event of that 
war rendered Sparta the arbiter of Greece; and 
the Meffenians were the firft obje^s of her memo- 
rable tyranny, b^ing univerfally enflaved, baniflied, 
or put to death. It is probable that the fcattered 
remains of this miferable community would flock 
from every quarter to the ftandard of Epaminondasf^ 
rejoicing in an opportunity to retaliate the linre* 
lenting perfecution of a people, who now fuflfered 
the calamities which they had fo often infli^led. 
But the general voice of hiftory afcribcs to£|)aaiit 
nondas the merit of aflembling. the Meffenians "• 
It IS certain, that he rebuilt their city, and put theiu 
in poffeflion of their territory ; an ad of generous 
compaflion which inflided a moft unexpedcd ^and 

" Plutarch, in Pelopid. Diodor. 1. xv. p, 491. Pautan. MeiTea. 
p. 26$. 
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icruel puniOiment on the Spartans, vrho beheld the c n k P. 
afhes of a nation, which they had twice endeavoured xxxi. 
to extidguilh , revive and flouirilh in their neigh- 
bourhood ; continually increafe by the acceiUon 
of Spartan fubjeds and -flaves; and, encouraged by 
,a Theban garrifon, and their own inveterate hofti- 
lity, -^atch every favorable occafion to exert the 
full power of their vengeance ''. 

Epaminondas had accomplilhed this cxtraor- TheAthe- 
dinary enterprife, when he received intelligence of "he°acid.* 
the motions of the Athenian arnay commanded by 
Iphicrates. That illuftrious general bad allowed 
the ardor of his troops to evaporate, by purfuing 
a condud which it is impoffible, at this diftance of 
time, to explain, but which the military hiftorian '* 
. condemns, as highly unworthy of his former renown. 
•When celerity was of the utmoft importance y he 
walled feveral precious . days at Corinth , without 
any neccffity, or even pretence, for this unfeafon- 
able delay. His foldiers loudly demanded to meet 
the enemy, or even to affault the walls of Argos, 
• the ftrongefl: and moll populous city in Pelopon- 
nefus, and not inferior to Thebes itfelf in adive 
animofity againft their common foe. Iphicrates, 
however, embraced none of thofe meafures, but led 
his army towards Arcadia; expeding, perhaps, 
what adually happened , that the news of his ar- 
rival there would deliver Laconia from the hoftile 
invader. 

It cannot be imagined , indeed ,\ that Epami- TheTht. 
Qondas feared the iflue of an engagement with the cuate La* 

'7 Dipdor. I. XV. c. 16. ". Xeaop^u 1. fi. ferfus.fia«m. ***"*• 

M « 
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Athenians. But he vras juflly alarmed with the 
interefl; which even that people had taken in the 
danger of Sparta. The indignation and refentment 
which they,: the rivals and enemies of the injured^ 
difcovered on this occafioii ^ taught him what 
isntiments his condutfl mud excite in mote impairv 
tial ftatesy fiiould he perfifl; in his original plaii^ 
deftroy the Lacedaemonian capital , and , ^s the 
orator Leptines exprefled it, "pluck out an eye of 
Greece **- " Many concurring caufes tended alfo 
to accelefate his departure. The Arcadians were 
dalled hometo'defend their houfes and families. The 
Elians and Argives were anxious to fecure their 
booty by an expeditious retreat. Even the The- 
bans were! weary of an expedition which had con« 
fumed feveral winter-^months ^ a feafon in which 
they were not accuftomed to keep the fieW. Pro* 
virions likewife grew fcarce; and Epaminondas; 
preffed by difficulties on evety fide , pnepared to 
evacuate the Lacedaemonian territories; but not 
(in the words of Xcnophon) until " every thing 
of value had been confumed or plundered, poured 
out, or burned down **. ** 

At the fame time that the Thebans left Laconia, 
Iphicrates withdrew the Athenians from die country 
which they had invaded. The two arnWes filed 
off, as by mutual confent^ and returned to their 
tefpedive cities by feparate roads, without any 
attempt to interrupt the progrefs of each others 
Iphicrates was blamed for alFowing an enemy , 
heavy with plunder, and exbauRed by the fatigue 



'* Ariftot. Ahetor. I» HI o. to. 



Xenpph. p. CI2. 
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6f a winter's campaign, to pals unmolefted through c h a f^ 
the Ifthmus of Corinth, Pelopidas and Epami^ xxxi. 
nondas were accufed and tried before the Thebaa 
affembly , for protraAing the term of their com- 
mand beyond the time limited by law. The 
former difcovered le(s courage than might havo 
been expeded from bis impetuous and daring 
character. He, who had never feared the fword- 
of an enemy , trembled at the angry voice of his 
iofolent accufers. But Epaminondas difplayed, 
on this occafion , the fuperiority of philofophical 
firmnefe, Seated in the mind, to that cooftitutionat 
oourage which is the refult of blood and fpirjts. 
The latter is fufficient for a day of battle; but the 
forn:ief akxie can yield fupport in every vicifiStude 
of fortune. 

Infteadof obferving the formality of a regular Epamt 
defence , jthe illuftrious Theban undertook the in- ^^"^^^ 
vidious talk of pronouncing bis own panegyric ^'. his con* 
After relating his eicploits, without amf^ification, ^^^ 
and without diminution, he concluded by obferv« 
ing , ^^ that he could iubmit to death without re-> 
]udance, fecure of immortal fan^, earned in tbe 
fervice of his country. '' The feditious 4emagogue9 
were awed by his magnanimity; the anger of the 
afiembly againft himfelf and his oilkague dilTolvedi 
in admiration ; and Epaminondas was conduced 
from the tribunal with ^ much glory as from ih» 
field of Leudra. 



^* rinfarch. de M iaiii|e» p.'i40* 

Ma 
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From the ihvafion of Laconia to the general 
engagement at Mantin?ea, there elapfed fix years 
of indecifive war apd tumultuous adivity ; battles 
loft and gained, conquefts made and abandoned, 
alliances concluded and broken^ treaties of peace 
propofed, accepted, and violated, by thofe who 
felt the unhappy efifeds of diflenfions which their 
pancorous animpfity was unwilling to "terminate. 
In examining the hiftory of this period , we may 
perceive the fame confufion in the relation, which 
appears at firft fight to have been in the events 
themfelves. It is neceffary, however, to reduce 
them into the form of a rcgnlar narrative. In 
important concerns , numerous bodies of men , 
however they may ad without effed, cannot be 
fuppofed to ad entirely without defign : their mo- 
tives, unfteady'and capricious as, they often are, 
form the invifible chain which it is the bufinefs of 
the hiflrprian to inveftigate and to follow ; fince it 
is otherwife impoffible that the tran&dions which 
he defcribes, ihould afford either real inftrudion, 
or any rational entertainment. 

Early in the enfuing fpring, the Lacedaemonians, 
with the few allies who ftill adhered to their caufe, 
difpatched an embafly to Athens , in order to 
ftrengthen the bands of amity and union with that 
republic. In the conference held for that purpofe, 
it appeared that the Spartans were either very 
deeply affeded by the recent obligations conferred 
on them, or that they very earneftly defired the 
continuance of fimilar favors. They acknowledged 
that the experience, the bravery, the nav^ vidories 
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and fortune of Athens, juftly entitled her to the chap. 
fovereignty of the Grecian leas; and when this xxxr. 
conceffion, which had Inthertobeen with-held with 
fuch difdain , could not fatisfy the more patriotic, 
or rather the lefs generous, members of the afleni- 
bly , they condefcended to grant another acknow- 
ledgment (lill more inconfiftent with the pride of 
their hereditary pretenfions; that in fuch miliury 
expeditions as were undertaken by the joint forces 
of both republics , the command fhould be equal 
and alternate; fo that an army of Lacedaemonians 
( a thing hitherto unexampled ) would be com- 
manded during half the campaign by Athenian 
generals. Patrocles the Phliafian, whofe eloquence 
and addi^efs had been diftinguiflied in the former 
negociation, was not lefs adive in the prefent; 
chiefly by his intervention , matters were finally 
adjufted; an alliance of the mbft intimate kind 
was concluded between the two republics ; and, by 
the afl^^nce of the generous Phliafian , the Spar- 
tans obtamed this important advantage, without 
the difgrace of many ineffedual overtures , or the 
mortification of long fupplicatory fpeeches, which 
they deemed of all things the moft grievous**. 

The Spartan negociations , fo fortunate in '*" ^p*'' 
Athens, were equally fuccelsful with Dionyfius ciatetrea- 
tyrant of Sicily , and Artaxerxes king of Perfia. ^^« "^^^^ 
The former, himfelf a Dorian, naturally lamented andYr."* 
the humiliation and diftrefs of a people,' who, uxerxes, 
during feven hundred years » had formed the 

•I * Zenoph. p. <I3 — 6i«. 

M4 
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CHAP, principal ornament and defence of the Doviaii 
XXXI. race ; ancj the latter pursued his ordinary . fyftem 
of politicSj of afEfting the weaker party, in order 
to balance the contending powers, and. to pe^i 
petuate the hoftilities of Greece, 
Military While the Lacedaemonlans gained ftrength by 

rions!' *^^^"^ important alliances, their enemies took the 
field. The Arcadians began the campaign by 
entering the territory of Pallene, an Achaean rc^ 
public, which .ftill remained faithful tb Sparta. 
The country was laid wafte, the villages burned^ 
the city taken by ftornd, and ^e garrifon, confin- 
ing of three hundred men, partly Lacedaemonians, 
put to the fword. Soon after this fuccefs ^ the 
Arcadiaps were joined by the Elians and Argives, 
lEpaminondas likewife marched fouthward at the 
head of the Thebans^ their foot amounting tp 
feven thoufand, and their cavalry to five hundred. 
Before he reached the Ifthmus, tiie Lacedaemo- 
nians had been reinforced by a body of two 
thoufand Sicilian troops, agreeably to their treaty 
with Dioqyfius ; and the Athenians had taken the 
field, under the command of Chabrias, adually 
tb^ moft relpeded, or at leaft the moft popular,, 
of their generals. It was naturally the objed of the 
Spartan and Athenian commanders , to prevent 
the jundion of JEpaminondas with the foutbcrBi 
allies, ffor this purpofe they ftrongly guarded, 
^nd even fortified' the Ifthmus ; an expedient which 
liad not been put jn pradice fincc the expedi^ 
tion of Xerxes. The Thebans , , however , broke 
through , (ooK Sicyop » and ^fiaulte^ CarintJ), 
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But Chabms, who happened at this time to enjoy CHAP* 
the alternate cbmm^nd, rcpulfecj them with fucb xxxiw 
lofs, that Epaminondas judged proper to retire 
homeward ; on which account he w^ blamed and 
difgraced by his Countrymen, who, infol^nt with 
profperity, thought themfelv^s cAtitlcd always to 
conquer. 

The unexpeded retreat of tfce Thcbans , of 
which it is not eafy to Conjedlurc the r^al caufe \ 
Dccafioned much diflatis&cflion among their cotb- 
federates , particularly the Arcadians. This fimpie^ 
but warlike people , had. obtained diftinguiflicd 
honor in feveral recent expeditions^ They were 
ufually conduded by the Mantingean Lycom^des^ 
a man gallant in enterprife and perfevering ia 
execution ; rich , noble , eloquent, generous^ and 
^£Fable. Under a commander equally refpefted 
^nd beloved , the Arcadians found nothing tooi 
arduous for their courage. In regular ei^gagc^ 
^lents, they Commonly proved vidtorious wbero«* 
ever diey^ fought. But their principal merit was 
difplayed in ambufhe$ an:d fuiprife, and all the 
dangerous ftratagertis of defultdry war. When a 
favorabk occafion fummoned their adivity, nei«^ 
ther length of way, nor difficult mountains, nojr 
(^orms, nor darknefs, could interrupt their courfe, 
or prevent their unexpcded aCTault **. UnafTiflaed 
|md alone, they li^ad often defeated fviperior ftrength 

*' The Tbebftn demagoC^e • m we leara Jlroin Dibdorns aif4 
Phitarcb, aecufed Spaminondas of treacfaeirovs CQnrefpoirdeiroe witli 
the enemy, or at leaft of fecretly fovoring their <i»itfei but this xt|^ 
fltogether improbable. 

*^ Vid. Xenopb. 6r8, etiSr^q* 
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c |r A p. and numbers ; and when , together with their Pe- 
HXXU loponnefian allies , they fcrved under the Theban 
ftandard, their prowefe had been acknowledged 
and admired by the united army. 
Eucou- The repulfe and retreat of Epaminondas gave 

'LyeomJ' i^clief and fplendor to the recent glory of Arcadia, 
cies. and infpired Lycomedes with an ambition which 

he eafily communicated to his countrymen. He 
^told them , " That they were the moft ancient, 
the moft populous, and furely not the leaft war- 
like community , in Peloponnefus ; but that they 
had hitherto neglcded to profit of the advantages 
which they poffcffed. In the memorable war of 
twenty-feven years, they had joined with the La- 
cedaemonians, whom they had raifed to an author- 
ity, of which the Arcadians, as well as the reft 
of Greece , felt the intolerable oppreflion. That 
of late years they had aded with the Thebans , 
who, by their afliftance chiefly, had attained a 
very alarming degree of power, which they oc- 
cafionally exerted or remitted, as fuited their own 
convenience, without the fmalleft regard to the 
intereft of their confederates. If this power fhould 
b^ inqreafed, might not the yoke of Thebes bc- 
,come as grievous as that of Sparta ? It was time 
for the Arcadians to know their own worth ; to 
difdain following the ftandard of any forieign 
ftate ; and not only to vindicate their freedom, bufe 
to claim their juft pre-eminencd. " The affembly 
applauded the manly *' refolution of Lycomedes; 

*' Xenophon's expreflion is lively ; x«i jtcoyov uvipu. fry^rsf » 
** thinking him the only man. ** L. vii. p. 6i8. 
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and , in order to render it effedual, determined to 
keep poffeflion of fuch places as they had taken 
from the Lacedaemonians or their allies in Elis and 
Achaia , and to complete tlieir conquefts in thefe 
and the neighbouring provinces* of Peloponnefus. 

For feveral months they met with little inter«r 
Tuption in this defign , the Spartans , after the de- 
parture of their auxiliaries , not venturing to take 
the field until the beginning of the enfuing year , 
when they received a new fupply of troops from 
Dionyfius , and both troops ** and money from 
Artaxerxes. The Theban arras were adlually em- 
ployed in Theffaly and Macedon, as we fhall have 
occafion hereafter to relate; fo that every circum- 
fiance confpired to haften the march of Agefilaus 
and the Lacedaemonians. But the infirmities in-« 
cident to old age made him decline the command, 
which "was intrufted to his fon Archidamus , his 
colleague .Agefipolis not poffeffing great abilities 
either for war or governrhent. 

The rapid fuccefs of Archidamus, who feemed 
deftinedto reftore the declining fortune of Sparta, 
}uftified the prudent choice of the magiftrates and 
people. He expelled the hoftile garrifons from 
the inferior cities of Laconia, ftormed Caryse, 
and put the. rebellious inhabitants to the fword. 
From thence he haftened to Arcadia , laid wafte 
the fouthern frontier of that province, and pre- 
pared to attack the populous city of Parrhafia, 
• when the united ftrength of the Arcadians , 

>« Thefe were ^ ot Perlians , ^at |fyMeM % Gtt%% mercenaries. '^ 
Jleiopb. 1. vii. p. 6 191. 
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9 H A p« con&mand^ by Lypomedies, antl r^nfbrced by. t:hef 
rxxxL Argives , approached to its relief. Their arrival 
made Archidamus. withdraw to the hilU that oveiw 
bang the obfcure village of Midea. W^hile he 
encamped there, Ciflidas, who commanded tha 
Sicilians 9 declared that die time limited for bis 
abfencc was expired, and, without waiting ais^ 
amfwer , ordered his forces to prepare their bag^ 
gage 9 and to march towards Laconia. But the 
neareft paflage into diat country had been feizedr 
by the Mefleniaas. In this difficulty Ciflidas ap-r. 
plied to ArchidamuSf who haftened to his defencew^ 
The Arcsidians and Argives at the fame time den 
^aniped The bol^ile armies encountered near the 
jjoining of the two roads whicb ted towards Sparta< 
from Midea and Kutrefios. As foon as Archida^ 
Qius behiid the enemy prepared' for an engage«> 
ment, he commanded the Spartans v to form^ and 
when they were ready to advance^ addrefled them^ 
^s follows: " Fellow -citizens and friends! if we' 
^e ftill brave, we mayiioak forward with con- 
fidence ; we may yet retrieve our affairs , and 
deliver down the republic to pofterity as. we re-* 
ceivcd it from our anceftors. Let us toive, then„ 
by one glorious effort, to recover our hereditary^ 
renown ; and let us ceafe being the reproaph ( in^^ 
ftead of what the Spartans once 'were, the orna- 
ment and defence) of our friends, our parents, our* 
Ifimilies, and our countr5^ '* f 

Btttie of While he yet fpoke, it thundered on the rights 
won^by though the day was clear and ferene. The foldiers» 
the Spar, roufcd by the noife, looked towards the diredlion 
taos ^th* 
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tmm whiich it came, and beheld, in a confecrated c s a i^ 
grove at nc^great dillance , an altar and ftatue of xxxi. 
Herctffbs , the great progenitor of Archidanma out the 
and the Spartan kings. Animated by the wonder* ^^ * 
fill concurrence of fuch aufpicious circumftances^ 
they were tranfported with an enthtifialim of valor^ 
^nd impetuoufly ruibed againft their opponents, in 
full confidence of vidlory. The enemy, who 
thought that they had to do with a vanquiflied and 
fpiritlels people , were aftonilbed at their mien and 
afpect as they advanced to the attack. The kvt 
who waited their approach, were totally deftroyed | 
many thoufands perifliied in the purfuit; it is faid 
by ancient hiftorians '', that the Spartans loft not 
a man. Archidamus ereded a trophy , and di& 
patched a meffenger to Sparta. The people were 
aflembleU , when he communicated his 4Sctraordi^ 
nary intelligence. The aged Agefilaus ffaed tears 
of joy. The Ephori and fenators {ympathitcd 
with, the emotions of their king^ The patriotic 
weakaefs was communicated from breaft to breafti 
the amiable contagion fpread ; the ftemeft meni4 
bers of this numerous aflembly diflblved in foft* 
neb 9 and melted in fenfibility ^\ . * 

The Spartans were prevented from reaping th^ Foandt, 
full fruits of this vidory, by a coiifiderable rein- ^^J^ 
fcMTcement which the Arcadians foon afterwards re- ^qj^ 
ceived from Thebes. By the aflSl^ance of thefe 
troops, the Menalians and Parrhafians, who, from 

*' Xuoph. 1. vU, p. 600. Diodor. et Plat nbi fiipni. 
*• Xeooph. ibid. Mt obfcrves , iru Komv ri upu %«f f %fi Xvsrjf 
imfvti srir* ** So commoa are tears to jc^ aad ibrrow. * 
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9 U k f. their fituation 6h the Touthem firoiitier of Arcadiaii ~ 
^Kxxs. were moft expofed to the incurfions of the encmjrj 
found means to execute a defign iaid to ha^been 
formerly fuggefted by Epaminondas. They aban^ 
doned twenty ftraggling arid defencelefe villages'; 
and chufmg an advantageous fituation in thci 
^centre of their territory , ereded a fortrefs there ^ 
ivhich they furrounded with a ftrong >^a!l. Thci 
benefit of fecurity attracted new inhabitants; thtf 
•Avails were extended; the place acquired the mag*^ 
xiificent name of Megalopolis **, the laft city built 
by the Greeks, while they prcfcrved the dignity of 
independent government '*. 
Revolu. Thetemporaiy fuccefs of the Spartans Under Af- 

Th"flh?y. <^hidamus, which is generally afcribed to the valot 
t>f that commander, was principally occafioned by 
the witlWrawing from Peloponnefus, at a very 
critical jiindlure , the numerous army of Thebes ^ 
•Which was at that time called northward, in order 
to take an imporunt and honorable part in the 
^ affairs of Macedon and Theffaly. Sinde the atrbcioui^ 
murder of the heroic Jafon, the latter kingdom had 
been afflided by a continued train of crimes and dif^ 
orders'. Juft gratitude and refped towards the tnc- 
mOry of their generous and warlike chief, engaged 
the Theflalians to perpetuate the honors of bis 
family. He was fucceeded by his brothers Poly- 
^ore and Polyphron ; of whom the latter, not being 

af »« The great city. ** 

'* I have melted together PauGmias in Baotic. and Dio(lOnis> 
I. XT. p* 384* but followed the chronology of the latter. 
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able to endure the reftraint of a limited, much lefs c H a ^ 
of a divided rule, attained^ by the affaffination of xxxn 
his colleague , the fole ^dominion of Theffaly. Hi$ 
flera defpotifm was abolifhed by the hand o£ 
Alexander , who avenged the blood of his kinf* 
man " Polydore, the only meritorious adion of 
bis life. For Alexander ( as his charadler is re- 
prefented to us ) exceeded the cruelties of Poly- 
phron y and of all the detefted tyrants that have 
ever been condemned to the infamy of hiftory. 
The Theffalians were delivered from fuch a 
monfter by the domeftic » confpiracy of his wife 
Thebe, the daughter of Jafon^ and her brothers 
Tifiphonus , Fitholaus , and Lycophron ; who 
governed with precarious fway, till the power and 
addrefs of Philip deftroyed their ufurpation , and 
rendered their diftradcd country , which feemed 
incapable of freedom, a province of Macedonia. 
Such , in few words , were the revolutions of 
Theffaly ; but the bloody reign of Alexander 
demands more particular attention , being con-' 
neAed with the general revolutions of Greece. 

A cautious reader will always receive, with £omt. Tyrtnny 
diftruft, the accounts tranfmitted by ancient re- 
publicans of the lives and actions of tyrants -\ 

" His brother , uncle, or father, accordiog^ to difFerent authors. 

'* The acceptation of the Word tyrant in Greek hiftory is well 
luown. The Greel^s called .rOionvoi ^ "tyrants, ** thofe who had 
ncquired fovereignty, in ftatcs formerly republican. TheOaly , Sicily, 
Corinth, etc. were governed, not by ^awiXfif, but Tt/f«w©i, " not by 
kings , but tyrants ; whereas , Macedonia , whi9h had never been 
fubject to any fpeofes of popular government , was ruled , not by 
Tvi»w9t , but BowiXug 9 ** not by tyrants , but kings. *' 
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IE A. P» The )>opt!lar hiftorieik of Alexander remind u» ot 
kxxit the fanciful defcriptiohs of Bufiris or Fygrhalioni 
Yet it cannot be doubtad that the tyrant of Thef^^ 
ialy was cruel to his fubjcds ^ perfidious to his 
allies, implacable to his enemies, a robber by land^ 
and a pirate at fea '' r but that it was his ufual< 
diverfion to bury men alive, to inclofe them in the 
flcins of wild beads, as a prey to ravenoiis dogs» 
to mutilate and torture children in the prefence of 
their patents^\ can fcarcely be reconciled with hi^^ 
fiiedding tears for the imaginary fuffefings^ of 
Hecuba and Andromache » during- the reprefenta*^ 
tion of the Troades^'. It is true, that he is faid' 
to have been afbamed of diis Weakneis , and to' 
bave left the theatre with cbnfufion; but what 
could have engaged a monfter, fuch as Alexander 
is defcribedi to liften to the pathetic (Wains of the 
tender Euripides ? What pleafure , or what pain ^ 
could a tyger, thirfling for human blood, receive 
from fuch an entertainment? Although we abftradi 
from his ftory many Incredible fidions, Alexander 
might well deferve the refentmept of the Theffa-r 
Hans. His injured fubjeds took aniis , and foli* 
cited the protedion of Thebes, wfaofc juftice or 
ambition feadily embraced their caufe^ As Epa^ 
tiiinondas ftill continued under the difpleafure of 
The affaiff his Country, the Theban army was conduded by 
cdj^fctded Pclopidas and Ifmenias. Their arrival (Iruck 
by peiopi- terror into the confcious bread of the tyrant, wheV 
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<t Thefe are the words of Xeoophea, p. 6oU 
•« Pint, in PelopifU << Id. de For^. AUiaod. 
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without daring to truft his defence to the numerous chap. 
guards and mercenaries by whom his ufurpation xxxi* 
^as fupported , implored the clemency of the 
Theban generals., fubmitting to the moH; humiliat- ' 
ing conditions which their wifdom might judge 
proper to exad for the future fecurity of his fub- 
jeas". . . 

This tranfaaion was fcarcely ended , when the peiopidas 
Thebans , whofe reputation and fuccefs rendered «ftab'ishei 
them the mod proper mediators in the affairs of on the 
their neighbours, were invited into Macedpn, . throne oC 
w^iich, fmce the death of Amyntas 11. had been a und^re""* 
prey, during fix years, to ail the calamities of a ceives 
difputed fucceflion. Amyntas left three legitimate ^^^Jj'^ 
fons, Alexander, Perdiccas , and Philips and a iioftage. 
natural fon , Ptolemy , whofe intrigues chiefly oc- ^I^'^p- 
cafioned the diforders of the kingdom. He could a. c. 3«7. 
not prevent the acceflion of Alexander to the 
. throne , as that prince had attained the age of man* 
hood at the time of his father's death. But he 
embittered and (hortened his 'reign, which iafted 
only one year; after which Ptolemy afliimed the 
reins of government , as guardian of the minority 
of Perdiccas, and protedor of IVlacedon. It foon 
appeared, however, that his ambition would not 
reft latisfied with the borrowed power of a regent. 
He gained a confiderable party to his intereft, 
baffled the oppoficion of Perdiccas's partifans, and 
boldly ufurped the fovcreignty. The friends of 
that unfoi tunate prince had recourfe to the jufticc 

f< Diodor. I. XV. c. xvii. et ptttt. in Ptlepid. 

VoL.iV. N 



fc H k p. «tttf >p6Wcr -bf TBtftois. t^elopia^s caWr^d Macie- 
ScXl^i. 'tfoh'^t thc*hcad 'bf 'his artrty ; f^ftofed the nume- 
rous exiles ^hbto -Ptblihtfy h^Ad baniflicd ; afferted 
-ihe-jUft Hghts of PtetdiWas'to the throne; and, 
"aftiJr rfc^eiVinghblte^cs 'ftbm the c^rtttetiditig fac- 
'tibVis, aittonfe s^Mm HfSL's Philip, >the ?y6unger 
brother of Perdiccas , afterwards king of Macedon, 
^tid-^CriiHiueVor'df *<jir^ed6 , fcfuffted'tdWirds ^hef- 
Ifely , 'Ifevirtg finatHy fei'^ftabliflhed the tranquillity 
'«f ^the 'iieJghb6arij*g klifgddtti '\ 
htrtttfre- , 'lb Ws'jourbdy'thro^gh-^ countiy^^befc'he had 
fSarfd 'fo'Wtely^hdid the^patt Vif ^a jtad^e -and 'hiafter, it 
impTiKii. *t4€tD^'^'i{ littfe li^rf^rrbiiW-realbnfably be ^p- 
AUxL. ^^^^*tt^*d. 't^erApidi^s^had'rentbifoi^chitoi^ con- 
dtt3n iu ^iflfrfaWe 'deficfew^nt^bfl^is al-tBy,-t<> tbndud: the 
St^h "JW*<^cdbrtiin''holVtg^s^tb>wrards Thebes. With the 
^tileSkiy. 'Vftttainder he teatchefd fettirely thrbiigh the terri- 
oiymp. rfJQ^y of? his The^ali^n »^dl!ifederates , When he was 
a"c*3$7. *S6f6rfrtfcd ' tli^t Alexander 'had coYne to meet him 
•"at the head of his Aietcettaries. ' E\^en this fufpici- 
^biis cifcomftanee'cburid not uhdfcceive the (anguine 
• tredutity 6f the ^cban (Jhief. -He iniagmed that 
nhc tyrkrtt'haldt^ken this tneafui^e' in-order to fhow 
'him i^efpedl, ahid tb juftify himfelf- sigainft fome 
' rtctnt' fc'tfmplkints of his injured' fubjeds. With an 
7mi3mdene:c which' althiftbriarts agrfee tq condemn '*, 
both PclopidSs tod Ifmenias thre%v themfelves 

97 Diodor. I. XV. c. xvit. et FUit. in Pelopid. 
' '* Befides Uiodorus and Plutarch » ths i^ge' Polybius reverely 

affalgW 'tli€ itViprfideut 'cbAfiileh'ce'of Pelo|>ldac. Poiy5. CalSnb. t. ii. 
p. S8- Polyfoius in that paffage fpeaks of the expedition as an 
embafly. I have carefully compared the different writers* and adopted 
the acroont that fecmed molt probable and cunfilleuc,. 
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into tbeh^nd^. of a.tHi^qr^.vfbo.^Iorjjed Ipj^^^ c h a j;. 

laws buman aud divine. %hfy y^^J^ .jnftantly xx^. 
feized hy his (Ordj^r, .carried tp ^heye , .bQl|{^p^ 
imprifon^d:, pqd fiyppkdpo ^^^e iqful^ng ,.c;xcj5 of 
^n inyidipps fmjltitqd?. 

It migbt be cxpeded -th^t ,^t)ie Tbebpn fQl^iqp DeHwed 
fln^uld hav« -Jxccn ^ijjfuatc^.witji ,^ndjgi)ation pnd Wj^^ - 
^age ,at tbc uftep^)[^ple4%^«atmcj:^t.Qf tbeir . bclpy^j^ ^^ " * 
jqbiefe. .^ut .t^^ir .pumbers v^^e top fm^ll to .cqij- 

foi«tcrfnl reinfprp<;piept ^rrivefi .froqi ]3fEK>tia , ^tjbc/ 
tfetal^ ^c?cpcrien^^ , in the,firft.€0^cpunt^i:s;v^ilh.t^f 
.^iKWy,,the^^bfence of ]?el9pi44s,iapd the dcg^?^/** 
:^pn:9f,bis p?^i\?nuppiis friend, ^he ffnqly yfr,^ 
.r^difced tp fhe.utp^pft.^4i®pvdt|cs, en9pn)p^€ydj:^p 
.cveiry r Adc , jan vfilliqg to %ht , ,apfl ^^in?.'?^^ to ,^. 
The trQpps.jyftJjr ^atcufcid theiif^p^rieo^e; of .thejr 
<XHn<t^and^v,s J jfeflacffb^rkjg .t,l?eir ^|9rioiis /Caj|j- 
paigfls . indbte-^EeippQWe^s , .^vl^er^ g^n^^eiKl?^ 

irithrfarrn^oife fprpu^abl^^ ^emies. .^anQ^non(|2ts, 
who ;bi^ cqmn>anjde,d theip ppithpte^JCDeaipfa^le 
pQoafions , r^^if^lly .lervqd in jjj^e ^^^IQ^s. %kp 
l^ldi^rsvwiith pi^ ^Cjcpcd f^jlutedjijifxi g^eral. J^lfC 
/^o^yUr abilities, of . this ,£xtf:apj!;dinaiy ixianifp^a 
- .cb^ang^ i the ^oft^re pf flffaks ; tb,c tyrant ,w,as ,^ 
jf^atedjin^feis turn, ^and qpmp.^jed to^iL^M^e. Ej^4* 
.cniqpn^as , .i^ftead pf jputtiJLvgM'fm tp 9;xp:caiJty • 
which xi4ght;b2^ye turned bis,;defpcrate,furjr^ag9in|k 
.the yalu^bi^ ^^Y^^ of ~ the [Tlfeban priTpDCfs , ho* 
vepqd rp^mid \yith. a viflonous^army , pfftentiatioufly 
difplayed the advantages of military ikill and con« 
dqdl ; , a(\d while he kepc^Al^^^ax^der in cOiatjpiial 
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CHAP. reQjedl anVl fear, yet left him fufficient titne for re- 
x:ixt. pentance and fubmiflion. This judicious plan of 
operations was attended with fuccefs. The tyrant 
implored peace; but he only received a truce of 
thirty days , on condition of reftoring the perfons 
of PelOpidas and Ifmenias ^*. 

Thofe who love to find in hiftory events extra- 
ordinary and romantic, would riot eafily excufe my 
omitting to mention the interview of Pclopidas, 
during his imprifonment , with the Theffalian 
queen. The daughter of the heroic Jafon united 
"the beauty of the one fex with the courage of the 
other, and was beloved by her huiband with fuch 
love as a tyrant can feel , which is always corrupted 
*by fufpicion. At her earneft and repeated entrea- 
'ties , Thebe was permitted to fee , and con verfe 
with , the Theban general , whofe merit and fame 
flie had long admired. But his appearance did not 
anfwer her expedatiom At beholding his negledled 
and fqualid figure, flie was feized with an emotion 
*of pity , and exclaimed , " How much , Pelopidas , 
•do 1 lament your wife and family." " Ton ^ 
Thebe ! are more to be lamented," replied the 
*Theban hero , " who , without being a prifoner, 
'tontinue the voluntary flave of a perfidious and 
*cruel tyrant. " The cxpreffion is faid • to have 
funk deep intb the- heart of the queen, who re- 
'membered the reproach of Pclopidas , when , ten 
yeais afterwards, fhe fupportcd the courage, and 
\jrged the hand, of the affaffins of Alexander**. 



'^Flut. in Pelopid. et Dio^ofuf , ibid. ^« XenOpK: p^ 6Qt. 
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But this moral narrative, however ftrongly authen- chap. 
ticated, cannot be attentively read without occa* -xx&l. 
fioning fome degree of fcepticifm concerning the 
hiftory of Alexander. Had he been the monfter 
which refentment or credulity have taken pleafurc 
to delineate , who never entered the apartment of 
his wife without an armed attendant , who flept in a . 
lofty inacceflible tower, to which he mounted by a 
ladder, and which was guarded by a fierce dog**, 
it is incredible that he fliould have permitted aa 
interview between a fecret and open enemy. 

Nor will it be eafy to reconcile with the fierce- 
ncfs of the Theffalian , another anecdote, which has 
probably been invented to difplay the magnani- Aiexau- 
mity of Pelopidas , but which difplays dill more "* 
ftrongly the patience of Alexander. During the 
confinement of the former at Pherae, the latter is 
faid to have exceeded his ufual cruelties towards 
the inhabitants of that city. Pelopidas confoled 
their afflidion , and encouraged them to hope for 
vengeance. He even fent to reproach the ab- 
furdity of the tyrant , in deftroying daily fo many 
innocent men, from whom he had nothing to fear, 
while he allowed an enemy to live , who would em* 
ploy the firft moment of freedom to punifh hi$ 
manifold enormities. " And is Pelopidas fo dq- 
firous to die?" was the anfwcr of the Theflalian. 
*' Yes ," replied the prifoner,^that you may the 

♦» Cicero de OflUc. 1. 2. Plut in Pelopid. Hut the ftpry , at 
related by Xenopbon , is divefted of fuch improbable fictions ; and . 
XeAophori feems hardly to. believe all that he relates. He £ky& 
Xeysrai v^o r«yuV'9-*-aud repeats that it was a hear fay « a few feiu 
tences below. 

N.3 
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C rf if ft feonf/ptirift, hstsAAg r<*nrfeY(Jd' yblirf^ ftitt* xnbrt 
i:m. 6bn63i!r6us t'6 gbcis anrf ifl^ri^.*' 1^11)4' refcftfttoerie 
of PelopTcfas, if ^Vtfr k \Vrf#eli^preftecf, pVovcid' ant 
^nipty boaft; hlf it&thctd^^My iMfhi^ ddiVcVanctf, 
the TKeban army was , f6i v'tty ui'grfnt f^afons, 
wftlidfawn fr6iSi itfeeffaly. 
coiifwft TKc Theb^an c*xi$^diti6rt M tlTe rfoftfc* Kid' arfJdwed 
dtpttiei"" the Spartans, in f6m6' cf<er<!i , tf6 fcicbWf tffcfrin^ 
ill Perfia. flucnce jh tKe tdutti of (jrcdc6. Afclii'c^iAios had 
d«T <>^tame(f a comf)tctt vidtofy ovdr fRi A««di«As, 
il'c.*3«7. the bra veil ind riiSR, powerfu/ d/th'e tfffn/trfeWtes. 
I^Bc crafty/* AnMcTcfas, witfefeutliyefc^^*, itpzrf 
tan of abilftics and iritrTguc , Had Bdch ferft is attl- 
Baffadofs to Pcrlfii, in order fo haftdfi tf)C (upptki 
of troops, of money, expe<ied frdrii ffeaf couritYV. 
it was tinic for TfieBes to aflcri her inYef eft in ttii 
PeldponneluS , and to couriferad tlie Siifgitdui 
fiegociations of Her enemies witti Aftajfcerxes. 
Epaniinondas , wBofe reccfit and itiiiflrioui rn€fit 
had fejcnccd tfee unjtifl; clamdrs df fadtiSn , wai 
cdnfirmed in nis xriilitafy comnaarid; and t^cflopi- 
oas , wfeoTe unfortbnafe adventure in i!^lii{l*aty wa5 
SicfiBcd jefs 15 his own imprudence than £6 ftie* £fcS- 
ctiefy of Afexaridcr, waS difpatched to the Eaft , as 
ihe pcrfeh Deft qiiatineci to cohdiidl a negociatioil 
with the minincrs of the great king. lie was ac- 
^ompahied By tlie ambaifadofs olElis, Argbs, and 
Afc^diS ; Ihofe of Aiticns followed feoh after- 
5^afdS; fo that th«6 aPpMffed, fot iht fifft time, 
a gencfal cohgfcis ol the Grecian fUtcs , to fettle 

♦* Pitftafclh. )li PHoifil. « |»liit. IB kiiUtA. 

^* Xuioph. HeUen. 
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aad adjuft their iutercfts at. the court of a foreign chap* 
prince. It might be expedcd, that a fcene So new ^xxu 
and interefting fhould have excited the attentioij 
of hiftorians ; yet they haye left us ignorant in 
•what city pf his dominions Artaxerxes received the 
Greeks. At their arrival , the king treated Ain^ 
talcidas with that partial kindneXs dup to an ancient 
gueft and favorite; but at their pu^c audience, 
the appearancb , the &rae , and the eloquence of 
Felopidas , more raajefiic than th^t of Athens , 
more nervous than that of Sparta V., entided him 
Co a juft preference , which the king , whoCe i:ank 
and temper alike difdained reftraint, was at no paix^ 
to conceal. 

The Theb^n repr^f^ntfid , t|?a^ \ti th^ |??ttl§ of Rep^ftnt- 
Plataea , fought above a century ago , ?ind ever finpc pJ|)JJ,* j Jt 
that memorable engagement^ his' countrymen had to the Per- 
uniformly adhered tq Ihe intereft of perfia , at the ^^^^^ 
rifle of loofnig wh?ite;vc!r ir^en Jiold ippft p^ecip.Ut* 
That the dangerous war in which they were 
adlually engaged , had been qccafionecf by ^heir 
opep and fteady pppcifition to th^ iRe§(iv?Si pf the 
Spartans, previous to their deftrudliv.e invafions of 
Afia. The imperious pride of Aeefilaus could 

never forgpt the ^fifroiiV pfi^rfd Hw V 4^^^ 
when, iq imitation of Agamemnon, b^ intended to 
offer facrifice before his embarkation. He had 
begun hoftilities without juftice, aad carripd tjifm 
on withput fucpcfe. The field pf t^litftf^ bad &«« 
alike fatal to the ftrcngth and glory pf SparU; 
nor would that ambitious repubUp have reafpn to 

** Plot, in Peloptd. 

N4 
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CHAP, boaft of its recent fuccefs in Arcadia, if/ at that 
XXXI, unfortunate jundurc/ the The^ans bad not been 
prevented , by rcafons equally important and ho- 
norable, from afEfting their Pcloponnefian con- 
Behaviour federates. Timagoras the Athenian , guided by 
other'd • naotives which ancient *' hiftory has not conde- 
j)mks. fcended to explain, feconded, with vigor and ad- 
drefs , the arguments of the illuftrious Theban, 
In vain did Leon, the colleague of Timagoras, 
remonftrate againft his perfidy. The other deputies 
were confoupded by his impudence; and before 
^ty had time to exprefs their aftoniifament and 
indignation , the king defired Pelopidas to explain 

y ^* The extraordinary behaviour of Timagoras deferves attention. 

* He CO -operated with the enenfy of his country, and the ambaffador 

of 'a ftate actually ac war with it. We may guefs his motives by hU 

reward. He received from the king of Fer&a, a)c his departure, gold 

Sind filver, and other valuable prefents, particularly a bed of curious 

eonftruction , with Perfian flaves to make it, the Greeks being little 

'acquainted with that operation ; and he was carried in a fedan to the 

rfca-sbore at the king's expenfe. Yet this man had the effrttotery to 

.return to Athens, and to appear in the public aflembly. He kne^ 

the force of eloquence and intrigue over the capricious minds of bis 

countrymen ; he knew that the practice of receiving bribes was fb 

ufual , that the Athenians had loft the proper fenle of. its bafenefs. 

He perhaps remembered the pleafant propofal of Epicrates , that 

inftead of nine Archons , the Athenians should annually elect nine 

ambaff^dors, chofen from the pooreft citizens, who niight return rich 

'from Perfia. Kpicrates had acquired a very undue proportion of 

wealth by this infamous means, as we karn from an oration of Lyfiai. 

Yet the Athenians were lefs indignant at his guilt , than delighted 

with bis humor. Timagoras, however, was not Co fortunate; he 

' was accufed by his colleague Leon , and condemned to death, net« 'if 

, we jnay credit Plutarcli , becaufe he bad betrayed his truft , aqd 

* . Iicctpted bribes, but becaufe < the Athenians were extremely (Ufple^fed 

that Pelopidas had effected tba object of his commifllon at the Perfiaa 

court. ^Ut* in Petopid. 
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the objed of his commiffion , and the demand of c H a p. 
his countrymen. The Theban replied, that he xxxu 
had been fent to propofe and ratify a treaty between 
his republic and Perfia , on conditions equally 
advantageous to both , fince the carrying of them 
into execution would deftroy the power of thofe 
dates which had hitherto occafioned fo much dit 
turbancc and danger to all their neighbours. His 
propofals were, that the Athenians (hould be com- 
manded to lay up their fleet, and that the fertile 
country of Meffenia fhould be declared totally 
independent of Sparta. If any oppofition to the 
treaty were made by thefe powers, that war Ihould 
be levied againft them by Perfia, Thebes, and 
their allies; and if the inferior cities of Greece 
declined to engage in fo juft a caufe , that their 
obflinacy Ihould be puniflhed with an exemplary 
feverity. The king approved thefe articles , which 
were immediately canfigned to writing, confirmed 
by the royal fcal , and read aloud to the ambaf- 
fadors. On hearing the claufe which related to 
Athens, Leon exclaimed, with the freedom peculiar 
to his country, " The Athenians , it feems , muft 
look out for fome other ally , inftead of the king 
of Perfia. " After this daring threat, the ambaf- 
fadors took leave, and returned to Greece with 
all poffible expedition *'. 

Pelopidas was accompanied by a Perfian of overtnrei 
diftindion , intrufted with the inftrument contain- 2*i^*and' 
ing the treaty. On his arrival in Thebes, the Thebant 
people were immediately affemblcd , and being "^*„*^J^ 

♦^ Xe«oph» p. 621 , et reqq, 
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c H A p; acquadsated mbb die ha^ppy firuks of bis epolxifiy^ 
XXXI;. tbejrcommciwlctlfaisditigeiiceand dcxtVrity. With- 

tion of the out lo&Dg^ 2 day^ me{&agers we^e difpatched to 
deenaiitd (he att€«idance of reprefentatives from the 
Greciaa ftates, whofe inoerefts were all alike con^ 
cef necB in cbe late important negociation. It does not 
appear that either Atbetis off Sparta condefcended 
ta obejr the ftimmons. The coaventioa, however^ 
Mras Yery numerous. The Perfiaa read the treaty^ 
ihowed the king's feai, and, ii^ the name of his 
mafter, ledfuired the agreeiaient tabe ratiHed with 
the formalidy of oaths i^TuaJily empl-oyed on fuch 
occa&ons. The repMcfeatatives almod imaninK>ufly 
decided that they had beea fent to hear, not to 
fwear^ and that before the treavy could b^ ratified 
by general confent , ita conditions muft be previ- 
oufly difcuifed in the particular affembly of each 
independent republic. Such was the firoi ^ but 
moderate ai^fwer of the other deputies; but the 
highfpirited Lycoraedes went farther than his col- 
lenguc^. His friend and countryman, Antiochus, 
•who hfid lately a^ed as the amb'affador of Arcadia 
at the Perfian court, returned difgufled by the 
contempt ihown towards his country by the great 
king , who h^fitated not to prefer Elis to Arcadia. 
In giving an account of his embaffy to the Ten 
thoufand (the name ufualiy beftowed on the Arca- 
dians fince the retumon of^their tribes in Man- 
tinaea and Megalopolis), he indulged himfelf in 
taaoy contumelious expreflions againft Artaxer^es 
and his fubjedls, which were greedily liftened to by 
the refeutment and envy of Jiis hearers. "I^jpither 
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the vfcakh nor the pttwcr of tBf^ great king' were c ir a r 
fo great in reaflity as ffettery and felfthood' repre* jaaa. 
fentecf them. Tfcc golcfen pfene-tree, which had 
oftfert been fo oPktiMvottttf defcrifted, coirid fcarre 
afford BiMe i6 a gt»afbo|Jpcr. He Mnrfelf had 
been an atfcttti^ dhkrvtt; ftt 2^n he cotfW fmd 
in Fcrfia ^as? the idief ffctrntre of trkcr and linenryi 
bakers, Butfers, and cotJks, a ufcJefi and fervile 
Ci^ihj btit ftten fit W contend with the Greeks, ht 
»either hinifelf faw, Mr thought it pofliblc for 
dthers to difcovcr. '^ The proud difdaan of Am 
tit>cbQ$ fefd been communicated entire to the brcaft 
of Lycomedes. He declared, that Arcadia needed 
not any aitliance with the great king; and that 
were ftich a matter in agitation , Thebes wotifd 
not be the ptoptr place to determine it, fince 
every convention tending to a general peace ought . i 
to be held in tbit country which had been the 
principal fcene of waf. 

The Theban magiftrates difcovered the mingled «»« ky 
fymptoms of difappointmcnt , indignation, grief, ^i^. 
and rage. They accufed LyC6medes as a traitor panicu- 
to Thebes, and an enemy to his country; but he ^■'' 
dcfpifed their empty clamors, and, without deign- 
ing an anfwer, walked from the aflembfy, and 
Xnras followed by all the deputies df Arcadia. Notv 
withftartding this fevere mortification, the Theban^ 
did not abandon the simbitious ptojed; ^t which 
they had l6ng aimed. Nothing favorable , they per- 
ceived, could be e5cpc<aed ih the general congrcfe 
fjf the ftfites, fo that they allowed the affembly to 
tfeak Dp ^(rithont infiftitig farther tm their demandsL ' 
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c HAP. But at the diftance of a fliprt.time, they renewed 
Tixxu , the fame propofal to the feveral republics , begin- 
ning with Corinth, one. of the weakeft, yet moft 
wealthy, in hopes that whatever oppofition the 
overtures of the king of Perfia, and their own, 
had found in the united ftrength and confidence 
ol the affembled confederacy, few fingle ftates at 
leaft would venture to provoke the indignation of 
fuch powerful ad verfaries. But in this, too, they# 
were disappointed. The Corinthians declined en^ 
tering into any alliance with the king q£ Perfia^ 
and fet his power at defiance. The magnanimous 
example was imitated by their neighbours; the 
fegret pradices of the Th^bans were equally fruit 
lefs with th^ir open declarations jand demands. . . 
Epaminondas encouraged bis countrymen lo acr 
quire, by arms, that pr^-eroinencfe >yhich they had 
vainly expedled to obtain by negociation. His re? 
nown, juftly increafed by the recent tranfadions in 
ThefTaly, rendered his influence irrefiftible. He 
was again intruftcd with the command of a power- 
ful army, with which, for the third time, he in- 
vaded the Peloponnefus. The Elians and Arca- 
dianSj though lioftile to each other^ were. alike dif- 
pofed for rebellion againft Thebes; but inftead of 
marching into their territories, a raeafure which 
might have engaged them to fettle their private 
differences, and to unite iigainft the common 
enemy, Epaminondas endeavoured to quaflj their 
difaffedion by the rapid couqueft of Achaia, 
which, ftretching along the Corinthian gulph, 
flcir^d the northern frontiers .of Elk. and Arcadisi^ 
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From the nature of their government the Achgcans chap; 
ufually enjoyed more tranquillity than their neigh- xxxr* 
feours. They poffefTed not any great town , whofe Compels 
tieedy and turbulent inhabitants, feduced by po- Ach«an» 
pular demagogues, could roufe the whole province to accept 
to arms and ambition. Towards the eaft and the l^^ J^^' 
iflihmus of Corinth, the cities of Sicyon and Phlius itance. 
bad long been regarded as feparate republics, un- 
cohneded with the general body of the Achaean 
nation, ^gium enjoyed the prerogative of confti^ 
tuting the ufual place of convention for the 
ftates of Achaia; but Dyme, Tirtsea, and Pellen^ 
fcarcely yielded to ^gium in populoufnefs and 
power , and feera , with feveral places of infierior 
iiote, to have formed fo many feparate and inde- 
pendent communities, all alike fubjedt to the fame 
equitable fyftem of Achaean laws. Immediately 
before the Theban invafion the ariftocracy had 
acquired an undue weight in the conftitution of 
Achaia, fo that the principal nobles and magif- 
trates were no fooner informed of the approach of 
?Ln enemy, than they flocked from all quarters of 
the province to meet Epaminondas, foliciting his 
favor and friendfliip, and little anxious about the 
independence of their country , provided they 
might preferve their perfonal privileges and pri- 
vate fortunes. The people perceiving themfelves 
betrayed by thofe who ought to have been their 
protedlors , abandoned all thoughts of refiftance. 
Epaminondas accepted the fubmiffion of the magif- 
trates, and received pledges of their engagement, 
that Achaia fhould thenceforth adhere to the intereft 



^^ 
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cn.kv. of llhrfbes, .«ml -foUo}^ dtl«e ftand^fd of ihat 
xxxu wpublic**. 

Rtvt»iii. -gRhij conqueft, iwbiQh was jQfitt^d AyithQut^ftiFik* 

AtMk! ^'^S ^ ^Wow , >and withaut {producing any .interwl 
revolution pf vgOMcrnmi^ait ,, yras d^ftni.4UviS ,^n^ 
bloody ki :its coafequftives. .J^p^roinpttiias , ;for 
realbns not fufficientlyi€ixplaiii^d, i:^t)^i)ejd wi^h.his 
army to jEhebes; Jbqt i^fqic ,hfi ^vviytd tfaqfc,^ 
various cDmpUints ;^^o(b .his j^oryiuSi ha^fi .Jb^.eti 
made > in tlie Hb^h^ Mif^mhlj' T^ *Arc^,flWH< 
and Atgives.cpfppJained th^t a pcjqplc, sfi^koJki\t>fir 
their Awn lic^^ut experience .{he; jn^onv^ien^^s 
Tf ariftpaciiQy , ^iJiQUldrh^ve confifwicd ,lhat jfeyere 
form of ::govcrJWniCTt . iji r^ ,/lep.ep4eqt jpro^vioQC. 
Xhc dwxofif^w "i^/ftion #ip .A^clwia ^fepr^^Jy .fent 
emiffariQs .(o •^^fecond the wmplawt TJb.e ^coemi^ 
of Hpaminondas ^fcizcd tbcjavpr^^le^ppprtuw^y 
of acduA^g and calumniating thacMliiftrJio^s.qQai* 
fuander , iand>the .capricipMs ,nxult««de .>y?re per- 
fiiad^ tp cguidoxMi ibis.prqceediings , . suyl io kv4 
cocDmiflGonersuni;© A.cb^i?,.vrh9,^witii thc^flfiftwce 
of the pqpuiace, ,as Mf^lk^ofii;PQi\G(4cfal?Je bpdy 
iof naerceaaries, .diifolved .tiie^riftQLcraqy,.b$uii(hed 
or; put: to death xhenobJe^, and.ioftWc.d ii de- 
aaocratic fpwi of policy. TJ^e/fof.cign icpqps h^d 
fcarcely > left, that .^Qouq^iy, , \vih^ tfee^oxilcs , .who 
were? exjtrem ely , oumcrQus^aqd 4iQwei;fo\ , . r^^^u^ed 
with Qoonmon ,coofeat, ,,944, .affeer^a .Woody and 
defperate ftcyggle, jcoovered^eir^ancient influence 
in their rcfpeftive.cities. .The Jcadcraof ibcpop.ulaee 
were.iu>w, iathcir .tpto, put to^dwth, or. expelled; 
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khe arlflocracy ^vas re-eftablifhed; and ^be tnagif- c ii a p. 
■trates, knowings that it vr^s dnngerous to depend .sofxi. 
■on the linfteady [kilitics of Thebes, .craved the 

proteflidti of Sparta, >vhioh was ueadiJy panted 
•them. The Acfaraeiaiys 'approved their gratitude by 

ravaging th^ norchern, <whihs the Lacedaemonians 
•infefted the fouthern fncHitier of Accadia; ^nd that 
lunbappy province felt and legretted the incon- 
"veniencie Of )iis - fiuiation *bet\vaen : rwo * imptacable 
-^enemies **. 

Sicyon, ^6ugh governed by the Aditeean laws, Eapbron 
-tJid = n6t follow , od this occafion , i the i example of '*'^^'p* ***• 
^its neighbotirs. That^mifortunate city, which had mentof 
•lowg been the: feat of iuxuFy ^anduhe ^rts, was sicyon. 
r teferved for peculiar ^ oahnutries. £«rphron». a bold, cili.T 

crafty, and aolbitious demagogue, : having already a. c 364. 
- acquired great credit wiUi-the*^ Lacedaemonians, was 

defirous ' of - obtaimiflg > ejqual • confideration among 
Uhe enemies of 'rtiAt people, hppiiig, by fo many 
'foreign connexions, to reader ^himfelf abfolute 

• mafter of his« litt4e ' republic. For - this i purpofe he 
^fecretly reminded the ArccpdiaAs ^d Argives, 

• that '^ Sicyon , having the fkoie laws and. govern- 
ment, would naturally embrace the'farme alliance 
with* the neighbouring cities ; but the danger of 

' this event -he would undertake to remove, with 
very flender afliftance from Argos* aod Arcadia." 
The admonition was not loft; a body of ai'med men 
arrived at Sicyon ;Euphron affemblcd the people ; 
the government was changed ; new magiftratcs 
were appointed , and Euphron was intrufted with 
the command of the national force, confiftiqg chiefly 

*• Xencpb. p. <a3. 
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C H A P. of mercenaries. Having obtained this^ he obtained 

XXXI. all. By careffes, bribes ^ and flattery, the troops 

were gained over to his party , and became 

: attached to his perfon. His colleagues in the 
government were removed by fecret treachery or 

iopen violence. His private enemies were held the 
enemies of the flate , accufed , condemned , . and 

.baniflied; and their confifcated eftates augmented 
the wealth of. Euphron , whofe rapacity knew no 
bounds, fparing neither the property of indivi- 
duals nor the public treafpry, nor the confecrated 
■ gold and filver which adorned the temples of Si* 

eyon. The. fums amaffcd by fuch impious means 
enabled him "to confirm his ufurpation. He aug- 
mented, the number of his mercenary guards, who, 
while they oppreffed the republic, were ufeful 
auxiliaries to the Argives and Arcadians. What- 
ever thefe nations thought proper to command, 

- the foldiers of Euphron were ready to obey ; and 
' partly by this alacrity in their fervice , partly by 
r bribing '* the principal men in Argos and Arcadia, 
. the crafty tyjrant expected to prevent thofe neigh- 

- bouriog communities from interfering in the do- 
' meftic affairs of Sicyon. 

Such was the venality and corruption of the 
Greeks , that this deteftable policy was attended 
with fuccefs , until iEneas , the Stymphaliao , 
obtained the command of the Arcadians. This 
man, availing hinifelf of the vicinity of Sicyon to 
Stymphalus, the place of his birth and refidcnce, 
had formed a connexion with tlie oppreffed citizens 
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^* T« M^» Tit xxt x^Tiixxci htjrfotrltv* Xenoph. p. 614. 
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6f the former. ^Eneas^ perhaps, had not fuf- 
ficiently fliared the largeffes of Euphron; per^ 
haps the humanity of his niature '* lamented the 
fufferings of the Sicyonians* Whatever was hi^ 
motive , it is certain that he endeavoured to expel 
their tyrant, and to reftore their liberty. 

Euphron, however, hiad the dexterity to engage 
fucceffively in his favor the Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians, and Thebans. He fpared neither 
pains, nor promifes, nor bribes. He was com- 
monly his own ambalTador; and his adivity and 
abilities tnuft have rifen far above the ordinary 
pitch , to engage the principal dates of Greece , 
one after another, to fupport, in diredl oppofitiort 
to their principles , the tyranny of a fingle mam 
Irtfurredtions at home , and hoftilities from abroad , 
at length occafioned his downfal. He efcaped to 
Thebes with the greateft part of his treafure. His 
enemies fent proper perfons to counteradl his in-* 
Crigues there. The money, however, and the ad-( 
drefs of Euphron, prevailed with the Theban 
fnagiftrates , and he expedled to be reftored in 
triumph by the Thebans, as he had dready been 
by the Athenians. But the Sicyonians, who fol- 
lowed him to Thebes, perceiving his familiarity '* 
with the principal men of that city, had recourfe 
to the Only expedient that feemed capable of 
iruftrating his defigns, artd affaffinated Euphron 
in the Cadmsea, while the Theban archons and 

<■ Xenophon feems to approve this reafon. He fays £neas » 
the Stymphalian, ifO/iAto-x; if* unxT»q £%€iy rx ev Eixvutu "Thinking 
the grievances of the Sicyonians intolerable. ** 

'* Sl^ h l«pft>» otvTiv oMUiu; rcif Rf yyr< t'vtoiTst* Xenoph. p. 6^0, 

Vol. IV, O 
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fenators were afferabled within the walls of that 
edifice ". 

The murderers were feized , and the atrocity , as 
.well as the indignity of their crime, was ftrongly 
reprefented to the fenate by one of the archons, 
.who probably regretted the death of Euphron , as 
the lofs of a wealthy client. The criminals denied 
the fad, till one, bolder than the reft, not only 
avowed but juftified the aOaflina^ion as equally 
lawful , advantageous , and honorable. And fo 
little horror do men feel at crimes which prevail in 
their own age, and ^ith .which their fancies are 
familiar, that the affaffini were unanimoufly ac- 
quitted by the Theban fenate, whofe award was 
approved by the affembly '*. 

Meanwhile the war languiflied on both fides, 
and the hoftile confederacies were on the point of 
being diffolved. The Athenians and Arcadians, 
equally difgufted with their refpedlive allies, con- 
cluded a treaty of peace and mutual defence , by 
the intervention of Lycomedes the Mantinaean , 
who was flain in his return from Athens by. a party 
of Arcadian exiles. This negociation gave ge- 
neral alarm ; the Arcadians, who had entered into 
treaty with Athens , were the allies of Thebes ; and 
the united ftrength of thefe three republics was at 
that time fufficient to fubdue and enflave the reft 
of Greece. The terror was increafed when it ap- 
peared that the Athenians had little inclination to. 
evacuate fevera.I places in the Corinthian territory 
which they had undertaken to defend againft the 



'' Xenofh. 1. Vii. ;>. 630. ^'^ U. ibid. p. 6li , et ftq%. 
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Arcadians and Thebans. By feafonable vigilance c h a p. 
the Corinthians anticipated a defign, toounjuftto xxxK 
be publicly avowed; they cautioufly difTembled 
their fears; gracioully thanked Chares, who had 
arrived with an Athenian fleet on pretence of ofFejr- 
ing them his fcrvice, but took care not to adntit 
him within their harbours; and by extreme kind- 
nefs and condefcenfion, accompanied with warm 
profeffions of gratitude for the protedlion hitherto 
afforded them , they got rid of the foreign garri- 
fons , without coming to an open rupture with the 
Athenians. But the narrow efcape which they 
had made , and the dread of being expofed in future 
to any fimilar danger , made them extremely foli- 
citous to promote a general peace on the terms 
propofed by Artaxerxes and the Thebans. Mo- 
tives of the fame kind influenced the cities of 
Achaia, and the little republic of Phlius, which, 
together with Corinth, were the only allies that re- 
mained faithful to Sparta. A fimilarity of in* i 
terefts occafioned a clofe communication of views 
and meafures among all thofe cAmmumtics; who 
agreed, by common confent, to difpatch an em- 
bafly to Sparta , requefting that fhe would accept 
the conditions of peace lately offered by Thebes , 
or if fhe thought it inconfiftent with honor to 
cede her juft pretenfions to Meffene, that flie 
would allow her faithful but helplefs allies to enter 
into a feparate negociation with the Theban re- 
public. 

The reafonablenefs, and evenmodefty, of this Reafon.; 
requeft muft have been apparent to the Spartans , this^dt.* ^ 

Q ^ \ mand. 
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^ H A p* when they refletfled on the ufeful fervioes of the 
XXXI* allies, and confidered how much they had already 
fufFered in their caufe* The Phliafians , in par- 
ticular, had, during five years, given fuch illuftri- 
ous proofs of their un{haken adherence to Sparta^ 
as ftand unrivalled in the hiftory of national honor 
and fidelity. Situated in the midfl: of enemies, 
they had continually , fiqce the battle of Leudra , 
fuffered the invafions and affaults of the Thebans , 
Arcadians , and Argives. Their territory was to- 
tally wafted; their city clofely befiegedj their 
citadel, more than once, furprifedand taken; their 
wealth, public and private, was exhaufted, and 
they fubfifted precarioufly on provifions brought 
from Corinth , for the. payment of which Uiey had 
pledged their beafts of burden and inftruments of 
agriculture. Yet, under the prefTure of thefe 
multiplied calamities, they had prefer ved their 
fidelity inviolate ; they had difdained to accept 
the peace which the Thebans offered them on con* 
dition of their forfaking Sparta ; even , at laft , 
tjicy were determined to negociate with Thebes 
for neutrality alone; nor had they humbly foli- 
cited permilCon to embrace this meafure, until 
Corinth , the only fource of their fubfiftence , feemed 
r,eady to forfake them ". 
The Spar. The ftreilgth of fuch arguments urged by the 
Te ratf oil' ^^^^q^^^^ce of Patrocles the Phliafian , might have 
that Tub. fcftened , if any thing could have foftencd , the in- 
j«t. flexible temper of the Spartan fienate , and difpofed 

5» Xenoph. 624.. et <S4v * 
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that affctribly to [Jrefer the intereft of their c H a *. 
allies , and their own immediate fafety , to the in- xxxl, 
fitting on a fruitlefs claim to Meffene , which , uri- 
aided and alone , they could never expedl to main- 
tain. But the pretenfions of this extraordinary 
people feem to have become more lofty , in pro- 
portion to their inability to fupport them ; and , 
on that particular occafion, the proud obftinacy , 
natural to the Spartans, was increafed by an ani- 
mated fpeech of Archidamus, full of the moft 
confident hopes , and glowing with all the warmth 
of his age and character. 

He fpoke with contempt concerning the d^- Speech of 
fedion of the confederates. ^* The Phliafians, ^^^^^ 
the inhabitants of Corinth and Achaia , may , with- 
out exciting furprife , exprefs an anxiety for peace ; 
-fafety , not glory, is their aim. But the Spartans 
have a charadler to fuftain, which it would be in- 
famous to relinquifli. They expedl not barely to 
exift , but to enjoj' fame and honor , the true 
fweetenersof exiftence; and , if that be impoffible', 
they muft perilli ! Yet is not their fituation dt- 
fperate : a nation cannot be reduced to any con- 
dition of diftrefs , in which a warlike geAius , and a 
well-regulated government, mayv not aflford relief. 
But in military experience and abilities , we are ftiS 
unrivalled ; and fuch a fyftem of policy as we en- 
joy, nd other people can boaft. We enjoy, bp? 
fides, temperate and laborious habits, the con%^ 
tempt of pleafure and wealth; an ardor for mar* 
tial glory , and an ambition of honeft fame. Tliiefe 
'arc powerful auxiliaries , yfhen proteded by th^ 

03 
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c <i A p. immortal gods,'whofe oracles anciently approved 
' XXXI. our juft conqueft of Meffen^. Nor, though the 
Corinthians and Achaeans forfake us , fhall we be 
deftitute of warlike allies. The Athenians, ever 
jealous of Thebes , their moft formidable neigh- 
bour , will again take arms in our caufe. Diony- 
fius , the tyrant of Sicily , gives us hope of farther 
afliftance; the king of Egypt, and many princes 
of Afia , declared enemies of Artaxerxqs, are all 
naturally our friends. Wepoflefs, befides , though 
not the perfons and adlual fervice , the hearts and 
affedions at lead, of whatever is moft eminent in 
Greece. In all the republics , whoever is diftin- 
guiflied by his fame, his wealth, or his virtues, 
though he may not accompany our ftandard, 
fecretly wilhes fuccefs to our arms. I aip of opi^ 
nion , too, that the crowd '* of Pelopoanefus, that 
mob on which we at firft too vainly relied < will at 
length return to their duty. They have obtained 
none of thofc advantages, the vain profpe<fl of 
which urged them to revolt. Inftead of acquiring 
thp independent government of their own laws , 
they h4ve fallen a prey to lawlefs anarchy , or been 
fubjeded to the inhuman cruelty of tyrants. The 
bloody feditions, of which they once knew the 
nature by report only , they have long experienced ; 
and there are adually. more exiles from particular 
cities , than were formerly from all Peloponnefus. 
But even banifhment is happinels to thofe who , 

^^ 0X^9u irocrat. in Archld. He means the Arcadians , Elians , 
etc formerly allies of Sparta. 
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while they remained at home, butchered each c H a'p. 
other at the altars; and who, inftead of that peace- xxxi» 
ful abundance which they enjoyed under the Spar- 
tan government , perifhed for want of bread. 
Such is the condition of the Peloponnefians , whofe 
lands have been laid wade , their cities defolated , " 
and that conftitution and thofe laws, under which 
they once lived the happieft of men, overturned 
from the foundation. We might fubdue them by 
force; but that is not neceffary; they wilt vo- 
luntarily return to their "allegiance , and folicit our' 
protedlion, as aloiic capable to alle\^iate their 
mifery , and prevent their total ruin. 

" But had we nothing of this kind toexpecft,, 
and were the one half of Greece not more difpofed 
to injure us , than the other to abet their injuftice,* 
1 have (till one refolution to propofc , har(h indeed' 
and fevere , but becoming thofe feiitiments which* 
have ever animated the Spartans. Profperity , that 
conceals the infamy of cowardice robs fortitude of 
half its glory. It is adverfity alone that can dif- 
play the full luftre of a firm and manly charader.' 
I propofe ; therefore , that rather than cede a ter- 
ritory , which your anceftors acquired by the blood 
and labor of twenty vidorious campaigns , you 
fliould remove from Sparta your wives , children , 
and parents, who will be received with kindnels 
in Italy, Sicily , Cyren6, and many parts of Afia. 
Thofe who are fit to bear arms muft alfo leave the 
city i and carry nothing from thcrtce that may nor 
eafily be tranlported. They muft, then, fix oa 
fome poft well fortified by nature, and which arft . 

O4 
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may render fecure againft every haf^ile' aflault,- 
This, thenceforth, muft be their city and country;, 
and from this, as a centre, they muft on all fides, 
infeft the enemy, until either the Thebans re- 
mit their arrogance, or the laft of the Spartans 
periih''." 

The fpeech of Archidamus expreffed the ge-. 
neral fenfe of . his country. The allies were dif- 
miffed with permiflion to ad as beft fuited their 
convenience , but with affurance that Sparta, would, 
never liften to any terms of accommodation while, 
deprived of Meffipn^. With this.anfwer theam^ 
baffadors returned to their refpedive cities. Soon 
afterwards they were difpatched to Thebes, where, 
having propofed their demands , they were offered 
admifljon into the Theban confederacy. They 
anfwcred, that this was not peace , but only a change 
of the war; aqd at length, after various propo-. 
fitionsandreafonings, they obtained the much- de- 
fired neutrality '*. 

The Sparfans , thus defertcd on every fide, 
would probably have been the vidims of their 
pride and obftin^cy, if circumftance^ , unforefeea 
by Archidamus , had not prevented the Thebans 
and Arcadians from carrying on. the war yrith their, 
ufual anipiofity. Projed^ of glory jiqil a^nbition 
had difari^ped the refentment qi Epaminondas,. 
That adive and cpferprifing leader , who thought 
that nothing was done, while <iny thing was neg- 
leded , had fet himfelf to render Thebes miftrefs^ 



7^ Ifoerat. ia AKiudani. 
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of the fea. The attention arid labor of the re- 
public was direded to this important objedl; pre* 
parations were made at Aulis with filence and 
celerity ; and when the defign feemed ripe for 
execution, Epaminondas failed to Rhodes, Chios, 
and Byzantium, to concert meafures with thofe man.«» 
time flates, which hadalready begun to feel thefevere 
yoke of the Athenians , and become eager to fhake 
it off. But the vigilance of the latter , who had 
fent out a ftrong fleet under Laches , a commander 
of reputation and ability , prevented the dangerous 
confequences of this defedion , and the Theban 
arms were , at the fame time , fummoned to a 
fervice which more immediately concerned their 
intereft and honor. ^ 

Alexander , the tyrant of Pherx , began once 
more to difplay the rcfources of his fertile genius, 
and the inhuman cruelty of his temper. His 
numerous mercenaries , whom he colleded ancj 
kept together with fingular addrefs, and the fcfc- 
cret afliftance of Athens , enabled him to overt 
run the whole territory , and to gain poffefliOfi 
of aH the principal cities , of Theffaly *'. The 
oppreffed Theflalians had recourfe to Thebes i 
wbofe powerful protedion they had fo happily ex^ 
pcrienced on former occafions, and whofe fiandard 
they had uniformly followed , with an alacrity 
which afforded a fufficicnt pledge of their grati- 
tude. The Thebans^ decreed to affift them with 
ten thoufand men , and the command wad 
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CHAP, intruded toPelopidas, the perfonal enemy of Alex- 
xxxT. ander. But the day appointed for the march was 
darkened by an eclipfe of the fun , which .greatly 
diminilhed the army, as Pelopidas was unwilling 
to exaft the reludlant fervices of men difpirited 
by the imaginary terrors of fuperftifion. Such 
only as, defpifing vain omens, defired to follow 
their beloved general , were conduced into Thef- 
faly ; and being joined by their allies in that coun- 
try near the town of Fharfalus , they encamped at 
the foot of the mountains of Cynofcephalse. 
Heisflain The tyrant approached with an army twenty 
iVot'cT' *^"f^"^ ftrong, boldly ofifering them battle. Nor 
noccepha. did Pelopidas decline the engagement , though 
**• his foot were , in number , inferior to the enemy. 

The adion began) with the cavalry, and was fa- 
. vorable to the 1\hebans ; but the mercenaries of 
Alexander having^-gafned the advantage of the 
ground , prcfled with vigor the Theban' and Thef- 
falian infantry. In this emergency, Pelopidas rode 
up , and encouraging the retiring troops with his 
voice and adion, gave them fuch frefh fpirits, that 
Alexander did not doubt their having received a 
confiderable reinforcement. The mercenaries were 
preffed in their turn , and thrown into diforder; 
Pelopidas darting his eye through their broken 
rknks , efpied Alexander in the right wing rallying 
his men , and preparing to advance with his ufual 
intrepidity. At this fight the Th^ban wais no 
longer mafter of his paflion. Naturally a foe to 
tyrants , he beheld a perfonal foe in the tyrant 
Alexander. Accompanied by a few horfemcn , he 
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impetuoufly rufhed forward, calling aloud to bis chap. 
adverfary, and challenging him to fingle combat, xxxx. 
Alexander , fearing to meet the mian whom he had 
injured, retired behind his guards, who received, firft 
with a fliower of javelins, and then with their fpears, 
the little-band of Pelopidas ; who, after producing 
fuch carnage ** as Homer afcribes to the rage of 
Diomed or Achilles , fell a vidin; to the blindnefs of 
his own ungovernable fury. Meanwhile , his troops 
advancing to the relief of their general, the guards 
of the tyrant were repelled ; the Thebans , with 
their allies , proved vidorious in every part of the 
battle ; the enemy were difperfed in flight, and 
purfued with the lofs of three thoufand men. 

But the death of Pelopidas threw a gloom over Honors 
the vidory. He was lamented by the Thebans ^^11^%^* 
and Theffalians with immoderate demondrations 
of forrow. Accompanied by an innumerable 
crowd of real mourners , his body was carried in 
proceflion to Thebes. The Theffalians , in whofe 
fervice he had fallen , requeued the honor of fup* 
ptying the cxpenfes of his funeral , which was cele- 
brated with every circumdance of fad magni- 
ficence. The multitude recoUeded the eclipfe 
which preceded his departure , and which , as they 
believed, announced his misfortune ; and, in alluEon 



^* Diodorns Ikys , that the bodies of thofe whom be flew covered 
B long tract, of ground. Plutarch is. equally hyptrbolical. The battles 
of Homer rendered the marvellous io military defcription too familiar 
to the Greek hiftorians , I mean , Diodorus , Plutarch ,. PauGinias } 
Thucydides and Xei^ophoA knew their duty better. 
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CHAP, to that fatal omen , exclaimed , " that the fun oJF 
XKXi, Thebes wa^s fet , and her glory departed - for ever. *^ 
The Thebans appointed Malcitas and Diogeiton 
The ty to the command in Theffaly. The tyrant was again 
pcd'of aa defeated , and ftripped of aH his conquefts; But 
his con. what appears extraordinary, he was^&Uowed to live 
quefts. j^jjj feign in Pherae *' , while the neighbouring cities 

entered into a clofe alliance with Thebes, 
The The- Tj^g foreign expeditions which have been de*- 
moiish " Icribed , were not the only caufes that diverted the 
orcho. attention of the Thebans from the affairs of Pelo^ 
ponnefus. While Epaminondas ^was employed 
abroad in the fleet , and Pelopidas in Theffaly , the 
government of Thebes was on the point of being 
overturned by an ariftocratical fadtion. The in- 
habitants of Orchomenus, the fecond city in Bceotia, 
and anciently the rival of Thebes **, entered into 
this confpiracy , which was to be executed at the 
annual review of the Orchonienian troops. But 
the plot was difcovered by the fears or the repent- 
ance of fome accomplices, who becansie informers; 
The cavalry of Orchomenus , to the number of 
three hundred , were furrounded and cut to pieces 
in theTheban market-place. Noi? did this venge- 
ance iatisfy the enraged multitude 4' who marched 
in a body to Orchomenus, befieged and toofe th^ 
city, rafed it to the ground, put the men of full 
9ge to the f\vQrd , and dragged their wives and 
children into captivity *^ 



*' Diodor. 1. xv. e. ao. ** PanfiiBias Boeotic^ 
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' While pperatiops, deftrudive or fruitlefs, em- 
ployed the adivity of Thebes , her allies in Arcai- 
dia were occupied with defigns ftill more blame- 
able. Their own ftrength and numbers , together 
with a confidence in Athens , their new con- 
federate^, encouraged the Arcadians to give, full 
fcope to their ambition , by which they had been 
long animated. To pave the way for the total: 
conqueft of the Peloponnefus , in which they had 
already obtained a dangerous afcendant , they began 
by wrefting feveral places from the Elians, the 
leaft warlike , and mod wealthy , of their neigh, 
bours. The EUans , worfted- in every encounter 
with the enemy, craved the affiftance of Sparta ^^ 
which being reinforced by the Achaeans ( notwith* 
{landing the neutrality fo recently ftipulated), 
made feveral vigorous , but unfuccefsful efforts, for 
the defence of the Klian territory. The Arcadians 
ftill pufhed their conquefts in that country , gaining 
one town after another, and at length Olympia it- 
felf, the moft precious jewel of the Elians, ^^nd 
the greateft ornament of the Peloponnefus. As 
poffeffors of the facred city, and by virtue of a 
pretended right derived from the inhabitants of 
Pifa , an ancient but decayed place in the neigh« 
bourhpod of Olympia , the Arcadians prepared to 
celebrate the hundred and fourth Olympiad , the 
time of which was at hand. At the approach of 
this augqft folemnity , the concourfe , as ufual, was 
great from every part of Greece ; hoftilities were 
fufpended ; and all parties united in common 
amufements , and common ceremonies of religion. 
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The prayers and facrifices were performed, and 
the military games had begun, yrhen the performers 
and fpedators were alarmed by the fudden clafhing 
of armor , and the fight of a real battle^ The 
Elians had marched forth with their whole forces , 
and furpriied the Arcadians , who , with t4Po t1^ou« 
fand Argives , and a body of Athenian cavalry 
amounting to four hundred , guarded the facred 
groves and temples of Olympia. The vigor of 
their unexpeded affault fucceffively repelled thefe 
intruders , who fled in diforder through the ftreets, 
and were purfued by the Elians with an infpind 
valor, "fince," fays Xenophon, "Heaven alone 
can do, in one day, what no other power ban ac- 
complilh but in great length of time ; make 
cowards courageous **." The Arcadians , how- 
ever, recovering from their condemnation, began 
to rally. The affailants were refilled with ob- 
flinacy ; but did not retire, till having loft Stratolas 
their commander , with other brave men , they 
retreated in good order, after givirtg a confpicuous 
proof of their courage and intfepidity to thofe who 
had long dcfpifed the foftnefs of their unwarlike 
charader. The Arcadians renewed the guard with 
double vigilance ; fortified the avenues that led to 
the Stadium and Hippodrome; and having taken 
thefe neceffary precautions againft a fecond furprife, 
proceeded with the remaining ceremonies of the 
feftival , which , though brought to an undifturbed 

•VTfltj eOou/JLu; 7roit]fUxv, P. 639. 
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conclufion , was never acknowledged in the records 
of the Elians*'. 

After celebrating the Olympic games, the mixed 
concourfe of people returned to their refpcdlive 
homes , and the Arcadians found themfelves fole 
matters of the city and temple of Jupiter , con- 
taining the collected treafures of many centuries, 
the rich gifts of vanity and fuperftition. Oppor- 
tunity , joined to want , is naturally the mother of 
injuftice. The Arcadians, who, to promote their 
ambitious defigns , had raifed a body of ftanding 
troops called Eparitoi, laid hold of thefacred trea- 
sure, in order to pay thofe mercenaries, whofe de- 
mands they were otherwife incapable of fatisfying, 
without great incoBvenience. The Mantinaeans 
firft protefted againft this unwarrantable rapacity. 
Inftead of accepting their proportion of the 
plunder, they impofed , for the payment of the 
mercenaries , a tax on themfelves, of which they 
tranfmitted the produce to the archons , or ma- 
giftrates , appointed by the Ten Thoufand to ad- 
minifter the general concerns of the Arcadian 
nation. The archons, who had themfelves freely 
handled thefacred money, reprefented to their con- 
ftituents the affedled delicacy of the Mantinaeans 
as an obftinacy extremely dangerous to the ftates 
of Arcadia , and infmuated that this unfeafonable 
regard for juftice and piety mott probably concfcaled 
feme very criminal defign. 
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The Ten Thoufand, or, as we fhould fay, the 
States-General, liftened to this infidious accufation; 
fand fumtnoned the municipal magiftrates of Man* 
tinaea to appear and anfwer tor their condud. 
They refufed to obey; a detachment of the Epa- 
ritoi was fent to bring them by force; theManti- 
paeans fhut their gates. This firmnefs roufed the 
attention of the States ; and many members of 
"weight in that affembly begain to fufpedl that the 
Mantinaeans muft poffefs fome fecret ground of 
confidence, that encouraged them to fet at defiance 
an authority which they were bound to revere. 
They refledled firft on tiie alarming confequences 
to which Arcadia might be cxpofed by plundering 
the fhrines of Jupiter ; and then on the injufticc 
and impiety of the deed itfelf. Thefe fentiments, 
enforced by the fuperftition of the age , fpread with 
rapidity in the affembly ; it was determined thence- 
forth to abftain from aconfecratedfnnd, the viola- 
tion of which might prove dangerous to them- 
felves, and entail a curfe on the(r pofterity ; and, 
to prevent the bad conf-quences of the defertion 
of the Epiiritoi , whofe pay muft thereby be di- 
miniflied , many wealthy Arcadians, who could 
fubfift on their private incomes ,' enrolled them- 
felves in their ftead. 

Thefe meafures, though approved by the States, 
gave* great uneafinefs to the archons, to the mer- 
cenaries, and to all who had fhared the Olympic 
fpoil , left they might be called to account for their 
rapacity, and compelled to refund the fums which 

they 
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Ihey had embezzled. To prevent this danger, they 
bad recourfe to theThebans, from whom they re- 
quefted immediate afliftance, on pretencie that the 
States of Arcadia were ready to revolt to Sparta. 
The States , on the other hand , fent an embaffy 
tecjuefting the Thebajis not to pafs the Ifthams , 
Vntjl they jDhould receive farther invitation. Not 
Avere they fatisfied with barely counterading the 
hegociations pf their enemies. Having determined 
jnoo to derive any benefit from the wealth of Olym-r 
pia, they thought proper to reftore that city, a$ 
well as the diredion of the g^mes , to thofe who 
had , from time imaiemoriai , enjoyed both , and 
to conclude a peace with the Elians , who folicited 
it with much earneftnefs, as a meafure highly con- 
ducive to the general intereft of the Peloponnefus. 

The congrefs , affembkd for this beneficial pur- 
pofe, was held atTegea^ and confided of deputies 
from Elis , aad from many cities of ^ Arcadia. 
When matters were feemingly adjufted to the fatif- 
fadion of all parties, entertaintxients , as ufual, 
were prepared ; and the deputies , except thofe of 
Mantinaea, moft of whom were invited home by 
^he vicinity of their city, remained at Tegea to 
celebrate the feaft of peace. While they were 
employed in drinking and merriment, the archons, 
and fuch others as dreaded the confequences of this 
hafty accommodation , addreffed themfelves to a 
Theban general , who commanded a confiderable 
body of Boeotian troops that had long garrifoned 
Tegea , in order to fecure the fidelity of that place 
and the adjacent territory. The Theban had 
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CHAP, himfelf made free with the facred treafure, and was 
XXXI. therefore eafily prevailed on to embrace any mea- 
fure that might prevent an inquiry into that enor- 
mous crime* Nothing appeared fo proper 'for 
thi^ jpurpofe as to feize and detain the unfufpeding 
deputies , who confided of the leading men from 
moft cities of Arcadia. This fcheme was no 
fooner propofcd, than carried into execution. 
The gates of Tegea were fecured ; a body of 
armed men furrounded the place of entertainment; 
the deputies , who had prolonged to a late hour 
the joys of fe^ivity | were taken unprepared , and 
' condudled to various places of confinement , their 
number being too great for one prifon to contain **. 
The pri- Next day , the Mantinseans , being apprized of 
foncMfet ^jjjg unexpeded event, difpatched meffengers, de- 
manding fome few of their citizens who happened 
to remain a Tegea , after the departure of their 
companions ; and at the fame time acquainting the 
magiftrates of that place, the archons, and the 
Theban general , that no Arcadian could be put to 
death without a fair and open trial. They like- 
wife, without lofs of time, difpatched an embafly 
to the feveral cities of Arcadia, roufmg them to 
arms in their own defence , and exhorting them to 
refcue their imprifoned citizens , and to avenge the 
infult offered to the general body of their nation. 
When thofe who had committed the outrage , and 
efpecially the Theban general, were acquainted 
%vith the vigor of thefe proceedings, they began 

** X^nojfh. p. <40. 
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to be more alarmad than before. As they had 
feizcdbutfewIYIantin?eans, they could derive little 
advantages from the hoftages of that city , whofe 
refentment th*y had moft reafon to fear. They 
were fenfible of deferving the indignation of Ar- 
cadia ; and that the general voice of Greece muft 
condemn the ^ irregularity and violence of their 
meafures. Intimidated by fuch refledtions , the 
Theban commander at once fet the prifoners at 
liberty; and, appearing next day before an aflembly 
as numerous as could be colleded in fuch trouble- 
fome times , endeavoured to excufe his condudl, 
by faying, that he had heard of the march of the 
Lacedaemonian army towards the frontier, and that 
feveral of the deputies , whom he had feized , were 
prepared to betray Tegea to the public enemy. 
The Arcadians were not the dupes of this fhallow 
artifice; yet they abftained from punifhing their 
own wrongs, and fent ambafladors to Thebes, 
who might defcribe the injury that had been com- 
mitted , and impeath the criminals '^ 

Upon hearing the accufation, Epaminondas, who 
was then general of t}ie Boeotians , declared , that 
his countrymen had done better in fcizing , than 
in difcharging the Arcadians , whofe coodudt was 
highly blamable in making peace without the advice 
of their confederates. ^' Be aflured '* continued 
he to the ambaffadors , ** that the Thcbaas will 
march into Arcadia, and fupport their friends in 
that province." This refolution^ which expreifeil 
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o tt A- P* the general fenfe of the republic, was heard with 
2(XXi. great indignation by the Arcadian dates , and 
their allies of Elis and Achaia. They obferved, 
that the Thebans could not have £|^, much lefs 
have expreffcd, any difpleafure at the peace of 
Feloponnefus , if they had not deena^d it their, 
iotereft to perpetuate the ^livifions and hoftilities of 
a country which they wiflied to weaken and to fub- 
tjue. They entered into a ftrider alliance with 
each other, and prepared for a vigorous defence; 
fending ambaffadors to Athens and Sparta , that 
the former might be ready to thwart the meafures 
qI a neighbouring and rival flate, and that the 
latter might take arms to maintain the independ- 
ence of that portion of Greece, of which the 
Valor of Sparta had long formed the flrength and 
bulwark. 
His lift ex- During thefe hollile preparations, Epamiaondas 
pedition .j^^j^ j.j^^ g^j J ^j^j^ ^^ ^^^ Boeotians , with the 

into tnat * , , 

country . EuboBaus , and with a ftrong body of Theflalians , 
oiymp. partly fupplied by Alexander , and partly raifed by 
A. c. 3«3. the cities which Pelopidas had recently delivered 
from the yoke pf that cruel tyrant. Upon his ar- 
rival in the Feloponnefus , he expedled to be joined 
by the Argives, the Meffenians , and feveral com- 
ibunities of Arcadia , partictilarly the inhabitants 
of Tegea and Megalopolis. With thefe hopes, 
he proceeded fouthward to Nemea, an ancient city 
• in tht Argive territory, diftinguifhed by the games 
<lelebrated ' in honor of Hercules. There he en- 
camped for feveral days, with an intention to in- 
tercept the Athenians, whofe neareft route into 
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Peloponnefus lay through the diftrid of Nemea; c h A ^ 
convinced that nothing could more contribute , than xxxi». 
an advantage over that people in the beginning of 
the campaign, to animate the course,. as well as 
to increafe the number of the Theban partilans ia 
every part of Greece. But this fcheme was de- 
feated by the prudence of the Athenians, vrho^ 
inftead of marching through the Ifthmus, failed to 
the coafb of Laconia, and proceeded from thence 
to join their confederates at Mantinsea. Apprized 
of this defign , Epaminondas moved his camp^ 
and marched forward to Tegea , which being 
ftrongly fortified , and enjoying a lofty and central 
fituation, was judicioufly chofen as th^ place of 
rendezvous for his Peloponnefian confederates. 
Having continued feveral weeks at Tegea , he was 
much difappointed that none ,of the neighbouring 
towns fent to offer their fubmiflion , apd to (blicit 
the proteftion of the Theban arms. This wafte of 
time gave him the more uneafinefe , ds^bis com« 
mand was limited to a fhort term. The ftrength 
of the enemy at Manrinsea was continually increat 
ing. Agefilaus had already conduced the Lace- 
dcemonians to the frontier of Arcadia, Vt they 
likewife fhould join , the combined forces^ would 
prove fuperior to the army of Ep^m^inonda^, 
which amounted to thirty thoufand in nurtibepj 
and of which . the cavalry alone exceeded three 
thoufand. ConGdering thefe circumftances , he 
fuddenly determined on an enterprife , which, if 
crowned with fuccefs , would xender. the prefcat 
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hitherto fruitlels expedition not unworthy o] 
former fame. 

. Having decamped with his whole army in 
night, he performed a hafty march of thirty mi 
in order to furprife Sparta; and had not the 
traordinary fwiftnefs of a Cretan deferter appri 
Agefilaus of the danger, that city would have I 
taken unprepared, and totally incapable of 
fence **.. The bulk of the Lacedaemonian a 
bad proceeded too far on the road to Mantin 
to anticipate the defign of the enemy; but 
aged king, with his fon Archidamus , return 
with a fmall but valiant band, to the defence 
Sparta. The engagement which followed, as 
]ated by Xenophon , appears one of the moft 
traordinary that hiftory records. Epaminor 
Jiad employed every precaution which his peci 
fagacity copld fuggeft; he did not approach Sp 
by thofe narrow roads, where a fuperioritj 
numbers, would 'afford him fmall advantage; 
did not draw up his forces in the plain , in whi 
while entering the town , they might have been 
noyed with miflGle weapons ; nor did he allow 
opportunity of furprifing him by Ilratagem or 
bufcade , in the management of which the S 
tans were at all times fo dexterous. Seizing 
eminence which commanded the town, he di 
mined^to defcend into it with every advantage 



•• Xenophon rayj» aWsp v?or7iaw TFoerrocruTn mfJLW r«¥ « 
• IMv^y. Xenophon • p. c^%. ** As a neft qvite defittute 
defenders. '* 
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his fide, and without the feeming poflibility of c H a p. 
being expofed to any inconvenience. But the iffue xjpl.u 
of fo well concerted an enterprife , the hiftorian 
hefitates whether to refer to a particular providence 
of the gods 9 or to afcribe to the invincible courage 
of men adtuated by defpair. Archidamus \ with 
fcarcely a hundred men , oppofed the progrcfs of 
the enemy, cut down the firft ranks, and advanced 
to aflault the remainder. Then, flrange to relate! 
thofe Thebans, fays Xenophon , who breathed fire, 
who had fo often conquered , who were far fuperior 
in number, and who poQefled the advantage of 
the ground , fhamefully gave way. The Spartans 
purfued them with impetuofity , but were foon re- 
pelled with lofs ; for the divinity , whofe affiftance 
had produced this extraordinary vidlory, feemsalfo 
to have prefcribed the limits beyond which it wa$ 
not to extend **. 

Epaminondas, foiled in an attempt which pro- nndia 
mifed fuch a fair prof{kd of fuccefs , did not fink J^^'/j^ 
under his dilappointment As he had reafon to Mantu 
believe that the whole forces at Mantinaea ' would "*** 
be withdrawn from that place to the defence of 
Sparta, he immediately founded a retreat, returned 

'* Plotarch tells a ftory « on this occtfion , of a young Spartan 
named ICkdai , who ftrlpped naked » anointed himfelf with oil« 
rallied for^h with a fpear in one hand, and a fword in the other, 
and traced his path Sn blood through the thickrft of the enemy. 
He returned , unhurt , was crowned for his valor, but fined for 
lighting without his shield. Plut. In Ageiil. To a modern reader. 
Xenophon*s account of. the battle will appear a pompous defcriptioa 
of the eflfect of panic terror with which the Thebans were iofpired. 
\y finding, inftead of norlioiv tfmonfs " & defcnceleft neft, " tha 
jugorotts oppofition of men in arms. 

P4 
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c H A p. to Tcgca with the utmofl; ei^pedition , sind allowing^ 
xxxh his infantry to take time for reft and refrefliment^ 
be , with admirable prefence of mind , ordered the 
horfe to advance forward to M^ntinaeaj which >ya^ 
diiVant only twelve miles), and to maintain their 
ground -until his arrival witfi the* reft of the army. 
He cxpeded to find the Matinacans totally un- 
J)repared for fuch a vifit , and as it was then au* 
tumn, he doubted not that moft of the townfmen 
would be employed in th^ country, in reaping and 
bringing in the corn. Hi& plan was wife, and 
well executed. The fituatipn of the MantinSBansJ 
correfponded to his hopes. But it feemed as if 
whici^if fortune had delighted to baffle his fagacity. Before 
*h^^A^h^- the Theban forces arrived at Mantinaca , a numc- 
iiian ct- yous and poNverfuI fquadron of Atheniait cavalry 
ytJry. entered that place, commanded by Hegelpchus, 
>vho then firft learned the departure' of the allies to 
protedl the Lacedscmornian capital. He bad fcarce- 
ly received this intelligence, when the Thebans 
appeared , and , advancing with great rapidity , pre- 
pared to effedl the purpofe of theit expedition. 
The Athenians had not time to refrefh themfelves ; 
they bad eat nothing that day ; they y^ere inferior 
in number J they knew the bravery of the Theban 
and Theffalian cavalry , Nvith whom they muft con- 
tend ; yet, regardlefs of every confideration but 
the fafety of their allies, they rulh^d into the field, 
flopped the progrefs of the affailants, and, after a 
fierce and bloody engagement , which difplayed 
great courage on both fides , obtained an acknow- 
ledged victory. The etiemy craved the bodies of 
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tbcir dead ; the Vidors credled a trophy of their 
ufeful valor, which had faved the cbrh, cattle, 
flaves, women, and children '* of Mahtinaea from 
falling a prey to the invaders. 

The repeated misfortunes, Avhich would have 
broken the fpirit of an ordinary commander , only 
determined Epafninondas to a general engagement, 
in which he might eiiher wipe oflF the memory of 
his late difgrace , or obtain ah honorable death , 
fighting to render his country the fbvereign of 
Greece. The confederates had re-affembled at 
Mantinaea , ftrengthcned by confiderable reinforce- 
ments. Freih fuccours had likewife arrived to the 
Theban|^ Never had fuch numerous armies '* 
taken the field during the perpetual wars in which 
thofe unhappy republics were engaged. But bat- 
tles become really interefting , iiot fo much by the 
number of the troops, as by the cbndudl of the 
generals. It is worth while, fays the military 
hiftorian ^*, to obferve the operations of Epanii- 
nondas on this memorable occafion. Having 
ranged his men in battalions, he led them, not 
along the plain, which was the neareft road to 
Mantinaea, but turning to the left, conduced then^ 
by a chain of hills which joined that city and 
Tegea , and flcirted the eafterri extrehaity of both. 
The enemy, apprized of his march » drew lip their 
forces before the walls of Mantinsea ; the Lacedae- 
monians, and fuoh Arcadiads as had embraced the 
piore honorable caufe , in the right wing , the 
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c n A F. Athenians in the left , the Achxrans and Eh'ans 
xxxh forming the main body. Meanwhile Epaminon- 
das marched flowly along , extending his circuit , 
as if he wilhed to decline the engagement. Hav- 
ing approached that part of the mountain which 
faced the hoftile army , he ordered his men to halt, 
and to lay down their arms. His former move- 
ments had occafioned great doubt and perplexity ; 
but now it feemed evident that he had laid afide all 
thoughts of fighting that day, and was preparing 
to encamp. This opinion, too lightly conceived , 
proved fatal to the enemy. They abandoned their 
arms apd their ranks , difperfed in their tents , and 
loft not only that external arrangement ,J)ut that 
inward preparation '', that martial ardor of mind, 
which ought to animate foldiers at the near profped 
of an engagement. Epaminondas feized the de- 
cifive moment of attack. Facing to the right, 
he converted the column of march into an order 
of Ibattle. His troops were thus difpofed inftant- 
aneoufly in the fame order in which he meant to 
fight. At the head of his left wing, which con- 
fifted of the flower of the Boeotians, and which, 
as at the battle of Leudra, he formed into a firm 
wedge, with a (harp point, and with fpreading 
flanks , he advanced againft the Spartans and Man- 
tinaeans ; and trufting the event of the battle to 
the rapid impulfe of this unepcpeded onfet , he 
commanded the centre and right wing , in which 



fXfwfr. iXivf it Tfif iv rou; vvvTU^evtv, Xenoph. p. 64S. 
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he placed lefs confidence, to proceed with a flow G H a p. 

pace, that they might not come up and grapple xxXL 
with the oppofing divifions of the enemy, until 
the vifflory of his left wing had taught them to 
conquer. 

This judicious defign was crowned with merited Battle of 

fuccefs, . The enemy, perceiving the .dreadful ^*°^' ' 

ihock to which they were expofed, flew to their oiymp» 

.arms, put on their bucklers and helmets, bridled *'*^'*- 

A P list 

their horfes, and fuddenly refumed their ranks; 
but thefe different operations were performed with 
. the trepidation of furprife and hade , rather than 
>with the ardor of hope and courage; and the 
whole army had the appearance of men prepared 
rather to fuffer , than to inflidl , any thing cruel or 
.terrible ^*. The Spartans and Mantinseans , drawn 
.up in firm order , fternly waited the firft brunt of 
the aflailants. The battle was fierce and bloody , 
and after their fpears were broken, both parties 
had recourfe to their fwords. The wedge of Epa- 
minondas at length penetrated the Spartan line, 
and this advantage encouraged his centre and ri^t 
wing to attack and repel the correfpondihg divifions 
. of the enemy. The Theban and Theflalian ca- 
valry were equally fuccelsfiil. In the intervals of 
their ranks Epaminondas had i>laced a body of 
light infantry, whofe miflile weapons greatly an- 
noyed the enemy's horfe , who were drawn up too 
deep. He had likewife taken the precaution to 
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CI H A p. occupy a rifing ground on his right with a con- 
xxxit fiderable detachment, which might take the Athe- 
nians in flank an'd rear , fhould they advance from 
their pdft. Thcfe prudent difpofitions produced a 
yiftory » which Epaminondas did not live to com* 
pletc or iropnove. In the heat of the -battle he 
received a mortal wound ^*, and ^yas carried to an 
icmincnce , which was afterwards called the Watch- 
tower '*, probably that he might the better obferve 
the fubfcqueftt operations of the field. But with thfe 
departure of their leader was withdrawn the fpirit 
which animated the Thcban army. Having ini- 
petuoufly broke through the hbftile ranks , they 
knew not how to profit of this advantage. The 
enemy rallied in different parts of the field, and 
prevailed in feveral partial encounters. All was 
confufion and terror. The light infantry , which 

7' Faufanias, in Arcad.'fays» that Epaminolidas was killed by 
Gryllus » the fon of Xenopbon the Athenian ; and , as a proof 
•f this affercion , mentions a beautiful picture of the battle ef 
rMantinata, in the Ceramicus ol Athens ,:tis. Veil as the monu- 
inerit ;0f Gryllus * erected by the Mantinxans oh the field of 
battles both fubiiiting in the time of Paufanias i and both afcrib- 
|iig to this Athenian the honor of killing Epaminondas. Plu- 
tfircb* in Agefilao , fays; tliat Anticrates, a Spartan killed Epaminoh. 
das with a fword; tbait his pofterity were thence called Machairi- 
€uides; and that, as Jatfe as the days of Plutarch, they, enjoyed 
certitin . immunities and' honors as a recompence tor the merit of 
tbiir anceftor Anticrates in deilroyfng th)! /^otft enemy of Sparta. 
Gryllus the fon of Xenophon fell in the battle of Mantinaea; and 
the words, or rather the filence af his father, is very remarkable 
concerning the death of Epaminondas : " The Theban column broke 
^he Spartans, but when Epaminondas fell ^ the reft knew not how to 
yfe the victory. ** Wl^at fi|bUmity in this paffage, if Gryllus really 
%Uw Epaminondas! 

7' PKufaa. ubi ftipra* 
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had been polled amidft the Theban and Theffalian c H a #• 
horfe, being left behind* in the purfuit, wete re- xxxi* 
Ceiv.ed and cut to pieces by the Athenian cavalry, 
commanded by Hegelochus. Elated with this fuc- 
cefs, the Athenians turned their arms againft the. 
detachment placed on the heights, confifting chiefly 
of Euboeans , whom they routed and put to fli^ht^ 
after a terrible flaughter. With fuch alternations 
of vidory and defeat ended ' this memorable en- 
gagement. Both armies, as conquerors, eteidled 
a trophy ; both craved their dead , as conquered ^^ i 
aud this battle, which being certainly the greateft^ 
was expeded to have proved the moft decifi vc , ever 
fought among the Greeks , produced no other con- 
sequence but that general languor and debility long 
remarkable in the fubfequeot operations of thofe 
hoftile republics. 

When the tumult of the adion ceafed , the moft Death of 
diftinguifhed Thebans affembled around their £?»«»«-• 
dying general. His body ha.d been pierced with a^ 
javelin ; and the furgcons declared , that it was im- 
pofljble for him to furvive the extraction of the 
weapon. He afked whether his ihield was fafe? 
which being prefented to him , he viewed it with 21 
languid fmile of melancholy joy. He then de- 
manded , whether the Thebans had obtained the 
vidory ? Being anfwered in the affirmative (for the 
Lacedcemonians indeed had firft fent to demand^ 
the bodies of their flain ) , he declared himfelf 
ready to quit life without regret, fince he left his 

77 Xenoph. 1. vii» ad fin. 
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G H A P. country triumphant. T|ie fpedlators lamented , 
xxxL among other objeds of forrow , that he (hould die 
without children , who might inherit the glory of 
his name , and the fame of his virtues. « You 
tniftake/' faid he with a cheerful prefence of mind, 
*' 1 leave two fair daughters , the battles of Leuc- 
tra and Mantinsea, who will tranfmit my renown 
to the lateft ages." So faying, he ordered the 
weapon to be extrafted, and immediately expired. 
The awful foleninity of his death correfponded 
with the dignified fplendor of an adive and ufeful 
life. He is ufually defcribed as a perfedl cha- 
rader '' ; nor does the truth of hiftory oblige us to 
detrad any thing from this defcription, except that 
in fome inftances , and particularly in his laft fatal 
invafion of the Peloponnefus , he allowed the blaze 
of patriotifm to eclipfe the mild light of juftice 
and benevolence. He was buried in the field of 
battle , where his monument ftill exifted , after four 
centuries, in the time of Paufanias, with an in- 
fcription in elegiac verfe, enumerating his ex- 
ploits. Hadrian, then mafter of the Roman world, 
• added a fecond column; with a new infcription'*. 
In honor of a charader, whom that unfteady 
emperor had genius tQ admire , but wanted firm- 
nefs to imitate. 

An elegant Roman writer gfves a brief but com- 
prehcnfive panegyric of Epaminondas , that during 



7' Cicero Acad. Qiixil. 1, i. et pafllni. PIntarch. Corn. Xepos , 
PauCAii. ^' Vid. Paufao. in Arcad. et BototiCr 
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Ms lifetime Thebes was the arbiter of Greece ; chap. 
whereas both before and afterwards , that republic xxxi. 
continually languifhed in fervitude or dependence *\ 
But this obfervation betrays the inaccurate partis 
ality of a biographer , who often exalts the glory 
of a favorite hero, at the expenfe of hiftoric 
truth. By the death of Epaminondas, Thebes 
was deprived of her principal ornament and de- 
fence , the fource of her confidence , and the fpring 
of her adivity ; and her councils were thenceforth 
lefs ambitious , and her arms lefs enterprifing ". 
But fix years after that event , fhe controlled the 
decifions of the Amphidtyonic council; and, in- 
flead of being reduced to a condition of depend*, 
ence , her power was ftill formidable to the moft 
warlike of her neighbours. 

Soon after the battle of Mantinsea, a general Agefi. 
peace was propofed under the Mediation of Ar- ^^^^^^ 
taxerxes , who wanted Grecian auxiliaries to check into s. 
the infurredions in Egypt and Leffer Afia , which w^ 
difturbed the two laft years of his reign. The cw."!* 
only condition annexed to this treaty was , that a. c. a^^ 
each republic ihould retain its refpciftive poffellions. 
The Spartans determined to rejed every accom- 
modation until they had recovered Meffenia ; and 
as Artaxerxes had uniformly oppofed this demand, 
they tranfported forces into Egypt, to foment the 

*" Hujus de virtutibus vitaqne fads crit dictnm» fi hoc nnvoi 

adjunxero, guod nemo tat inficiat } Thebat et ante Epaminondam 

natom, et poft ejus iateritum , perpetuo alieno paroifle imperio; 

conua eas , quamdin ille prxfuerit reipublicie« ^apnt foifle totiis 

*N 6rxcix. Corn. Nepos, in Epatn. 

«« Vid.Polyb. Hift. 1. fl. c. xH* 
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C H A t. defedion of that province; At the head of i 
X!0Cii thoufand heavy-armed Lacedaemonians, and ten 
thoufand mercenaries^ Agefilaus fupported one 
rebel after another , having fucceflively fet oil the 
throne Taches and Nedanebus **. In this di£- 
lionorable war he amaffect confiderable wealth , by 
means of which he probably expeded to retrieve 
His death, the affairs of his country. But returning home 
oiymp. iby Cyrenaica, he died on that cpaft» intheeighty- 
As c. '361. fourth year of his age , and forty-firft of his reign *^ 
His charader has been fufficiently illuftrated in the 
courfe of this work. He was the greateft, and 
the moft unfortunate of the Spartan kings. He 
had feen the highefl grandeur of Sparta , and he 
beheld her fall. During the time that he governed 
the republic i his country fuffercd more calamities 
Und difgrace than in feven centuries preceding his 
reign. His ambition and his obftinacy , doubtlefs^ 
contributed to her difafters ; yet fo natural were 
the principles from which he aded , fo probable his 
jiopes of foccefs, and fo firm and manly his ftrug- 
gles for vidory , that a contemporary writer, who 
could fee through th^ cloud of fortune , ventured 
to beftow on Agefilaus a panegyric ** , which exalts 
hini beyond the renown of bis inofl; illudrious pre** 
decelfors. 

** Plat, in Agelilao. Diodorus , 1. kv. c. xtiU 

*' Diodor. 1. xv. c. xxii. 

^^ *0 hoyu u^AyiVih^Vi by Xelioplion. 
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S^ate of Greece after the hattle of Mamin^d.^ ' 
The AntfbiSyonic CounciL — TRetumlng Profpe^ 
rity of Athens. — Vicef refnlting from its Govern^- 
ment. — ABufes of the judiciary Forx»er. — Of the^- 
Theatre. — Degeneracy ' of Grecian JUufie. — Ex* 
trenie Profligacy of the Athenians. — ^ The Vicef * 
of Chares render him the Idol of the' Multitude. 

' — The Social War — banishment of Timothetis \ 

' and Ipbicrates. — Difgraceful Iffke of t%e War'. 
-— Philofophy. — Statuary. Praxiteles. - The ' f 
Cnidian Venus. — Painting. Pamphilus , Nicias , . 
Z^uxis. — titer ature. Xenophon. His Milittary ' 

■ Expeditions. Religious and Literary Retreats 
Lyjias. Ifocrates. Plato. His Travels. He 
fettles in the Academy. His great Vieipps. 
neology. Cofmogony: DoSrine * of Ideas. Of 
the Human Underflanding. The pajjions. Vir* • 
tues. State' of RetriBution. GenimSy and Cba* 

' racier. ' 

VV.ITH the battle of Mantinaa €nded' the c h a p; 
bloody druggie for dominion^ which had xxxK. 
long exfaaufted Thebes and Sphrta. In that ^ or sute of 
in the preceding engagements, they had loft their ^"'^^^^ 

battle Qt 
. ' Xenophoji's Greek hi^ory likewife ends witli that battle. j^jiQtf. 

Henceforth we follow Plutarch and Diodorus » from whom we |||^|, 

learn the principal circumikances o^ great rrea^j which the orators 
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CHAP, ablcft gcrterals , and the flower of their troops. No 
XXXII. Thcban arofe to- emulate the xnagn£min)ity of Epa* 
minondas , and to complete the defigns of that il« 
luftrious patriot. Archidamus , who fucceeded on 
the Spartai> -throne , inip^edly jiiftiiied^the high . 
opinion conceived of his* early wifdomand valor* 
Weakei^ed by their wounds , and fatigued by exer- 
tions leng. and £ttiitle£s,thofe republics funk into 
fuch weakiiefej as enootir^ged pretenfions of their 
n^gbboufs llxat'^had kxig lain dormant 
The Am. Puringii tht- JupeH0nty,^\ or,*, in. the language- of 
'^^^^y* andent waiters ,. liurke tjie empire of Athens, 

onic conn- g^* ^ ' t n^i t i • n e' \ a' 1- 

cii refumes Sp9^ 3 «. ind Thcoes y. the mftjefty oi the Ampbic« 
its ancient tvonic council^ had degenerated into an empty 

authority. "^ - * • , A, - . *=* V 1 ^ 

oiymp. P?gj^<^^ K^. dehfaarations wefe confined to matters 

civ- 4. o£ .mere form; it' regiolated fome- ceremonies of 

' **'* . fuperftition; it fuperintepded games and fpeftacles ; 

it preferved peace and good order among the crowd 

of ftrangers who aflembled, at dated times, to 

confuit the oracle of Apollo. But for more than 

a. century pad, the public meafures of the Greeks 

had been direded by councils held ^ not at Delphi, 

the refidence of the Amphiftyons, but in Athens, 

Sparta , or Thebes j in .one or other of which the 

allies convened on every importj^nt emergency, 

aC^no wledgifig^, % tljfcit fif feferice theirb, theTefpec- 

- 1iiV6*^uthoHey,oftftdle'c^pftals Whicti wete regarded 

'\ ] as* thfe licadV of^ttrdii' CUftrhV confedetacies. But 

wrh^iar firrt 1^6 t%l6jWh'ttfcf[an;- tBen the^ BtebtiaA* 

iro'crater and beoioffllieiies ', AnQotVe^s TreatiTe o^ Politics, and 
* ^'* Xenoj^hon^s'^DiiiBonrfes oii the F.evenuei and Gavernmeht of Athens, 
Wiir e^ablf' its pore tiifjTy' ti "avpWn. 
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War, ancf laft' of" all tht battle oFJVIantinaeV, tiaif 
levelled the ^eacnefs , and' dverthrowii the protid' 
tyranny ot thole domineering replilblids, the Aqa- 
phii^ohic ebii'ncil once mojre em^rgfed from bb- 
fcurity ; and tile genetil dates of oreecr ■-— ---^ 



fcurity 

affembled accor£n^ to their nationiJ 'arid* hereditary ' 

fornis, fpdrncfdi the imperious cfidkiies of any fi^^Ie 

Vt^hile tSis event ftren^'thcne'd tiefosderal union , 
and tendeci to reftbre the Primitive 6qua)it;y oJF the 
Greciari flis^te^^t yariotis circumllanlces cbricurrefd to 
revive tiic' alpirin^ aniliitioh o^ Atliens. jOuring 
tEd Bcebtian w^r , t^e A'tlb'enians had aded'as auxi* 
liaries o%ily; Wi^Kout makin]^ fbcli' efforts as' en- 
fecblid tkeiif .Kreii^th^', tbeir arms had acdbii'ed 
great liiilfe^ T fieir jibwcfrfui' rivds were h^ 
and e:sdiau(i;e(I : ^kpeHehcif had taug%t' them the 
darigMPof attempting to fuodue, arid tli<e impoflfi- 
bility of Jkecping in fubjedion , the teAritbries ot 
thdr warlike neighbours : but'ti&eriumeroii^^iffahd« 
of the £^ean and Idriiah feas , the xtmott goaltsf 
of Thrace and Afia , invited the a^S^vity* of thei^ 
fleet, which they might now emplby ^n foreign 
conquelis , fkarlefe of dome^c' envy> It appears V 
that fbb^*' after the de^ih'oFEpairiinondas', lEulSddZ' 
again acknowledged the authority^ of Athens; aa 
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* CoDip* Oiodor. 1. xTi. p. YT3* et Oemofthenes 4e QherTonero^ 
fab. fine, ct /SCcbiaes in .Ctefiphont It ^fipj^earf.^ however ^ Prom 
t^eTe antbbrs tliat the Thebans foon afterwards endeavoared to 
recover Eubora. The Athenians again refroed it f|r<Hii their power, 
at the' exhortation of Tithottiens , whofe piuiy fpeecb is pommeiided 
by AemolUienes ^ *' Wiaat^ my conatrymcA* the Theban< la tha 
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4.H A p* event facilitated by the deftrudion of the Theban 
3cxxn. partilans, belonging to that place, in the battle of 
JVIantinsea. From the Thracian Bofphorus to 
Rhodes, feveral places along both fhores fubmitted 
to the arms of Timotheus , Chabrias , and Iphi- 
cirates; men, who having furvived A gefilaus and 
Epaminondas, were far fuperior, in abilities and in 
virtue, to the contemporary generals of other re- 
publics. The Cyclades and Corey ra courted the 
Iriendlhip of a people capable to interrupt their 
navigation and to deftrdy their commerce. By- 
zantium had become their ally , and there was rea« 
fon to hope that Amphipolis would foon be ren- 
dered their fubjedl. Such multiplied advantages 
» revived the ancient grandeur of Athens , which 
once more commanded the fea , with a fleet of 
near three hundred fail , and employed the beft 
half of her citizens ^nd fubjeds in fhips of \nr or 
commerce *. 
The vices . This tide of profperity , which flowed with moft 
tfcribed to apparent force immediately after the battle of Man- 
pofed" d'e- tinaea * , has been fuppofed produdive of very 
generacy important confequeuces. While Epaminpndas 
Atheni. Uved , the Athenians, itisfaid, were kept vigilant 

aiis, te- in duty through jealoufy and fear ; but after the 
fiUted ' ^ 

from the 

island, and you ftill dtliberating ! Why not already in the harbour? 

why not embarked ? why is not the fea covered with your navy ? ♦' 

Detoioftben. ubi fupra. 

» Xenoph. Hellen. 1. vii. p. 6i5. Diodorus , 1. xv. c xi. 

Koprat. Panegyr. et de Pace. 

* * Jnftin. 1. vi. c. ix. firft made this obfervation , which has betn 

ib Kre^uently repeated. 
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death of this formidable* enemy, they funk into c h A p1 
thofe vices which occafioned their ruin. Thi| 
fpecious remark is not founded in truth. Twd 
centuries before the. birth of Epaminoridas, th6 
injufticc, the avarice, the total corruption of the 
Athenian^, is forcibly defcribed by one of the moft 
rcfpedable of their countrymen ', who compofed 
a fyftem of wife laws in order to afcertaih theif 
rights , and to reform their inanners. But it was 
difficult to corredl abufes that feem inherent in the 
nature of democracy, which, even as regulated by 
Solon , but ftill more as new-modelled by Pericles', 
left the citizens tyrants in one capacity , and flaves 
in another. The divifion of the executive power 
of government among the archons , the fenatc; 
aflembly, and even various committees of tbi 
affembly, rendered it impoflible to perceive, oj 
prevent , the hand of oppreiBGon. Men knew not 
from what quarter their fafety might be ^flkiled; 
and being called to authority in their turn , they, 
inflead of making united oppofition to the injuftice 
of their magiftrates, contented themfelves with in;* 
Aiding the fame injuries which they had either 
previbufly fuffered, or ftiJl apprehended, from the 
malice of their enemies. Nor is this inconveni* 
ence peculiar to the Greek republics. While 
human nature remains unchanged, and the paffions 



^ ' See above, vol. ii. e. liii. p. 241. and the elegiac verfes of 
^olon preferved in Demofibenes Orat TSf< ^of onrf $0^ie(c j * <>t?e 
^hat can only k^ traqslated by a paraphraie, *' tht mircondiict kS 
JEfchines in bis embafFy.'* 

0,3 
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of men run in their ordinary channe^ , the right to 
fBXC^c^fcJpo^yer vjrill commonly be attended with a 
Ijropg ipclipation to a[t>ufe it. XJnlefe power , 
tWefore,' be counteraded by liberty ; urilefs ah 
impervious line of feparatioft be drawn between 
preroeativc and privyegc, and fh^t part of the 
conititutioi) which fuflains its political ^i(e, be 
Wpt ffsparatc and diftinafrom that whicli tends to 
JRPfruption, U is of little confequence whether a 
country be gpyerjppd J)y one tyrarit oir a thoufand; 
)n both cafes' alilce the condition of man is pre- 
carious, and foxcc prevails over law. 

This radical defeft m the Grecian policies pro- 
duced many ruinous confegucnces in aftairs fpreigo 
apd domcftic , wb^^^ ^^fe commonly direded by 
the fclfifh paffions of^ few, oir the fluduating 
^apricf s of tpt n^ulti^^qe , r^tper than by the ra- 
tional ^nd 'permanipnt intereft of the c 
^qt ap dIjCcafes and .other ^ccidents often br^ne to 
iifijit the Intent wcaknels and imperfedions of the 
pody) fp )the VJtces of ti^c Athenian government 
frrffi appeared iii their AilJ majrnitudc after the un- 
fortunate war of reloponneius; and, althoueh the 
excels Of the malady fomctipoes checked itCelf , and 
returns oieale and profperity iometimes concealed 
Its ' virulence , yet the d^ep-rooted evil ftill main- 
twined its de|lrudive proerefi , till it wrought the 
rum of the conltitution. 

In tjic tpfpu^tuary gjoycfnpienfs ojf Qrpece, 
where tjie judiciary power frequently prevailed 
^ver the legiflative, the fources of diffenfion were 
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jjpnumcrablc ; v?hil|5 the .feeble ^cftwqtjoifJAJflrSi ill jc ji A jp. 

Although hc;re4iury cliftia<3:ipjas wwe Jlittle ^qown 
:or regiarded , tbp pQQX and rich Ipri^ecl jLwp 4i(lip,dt 
parties , vbiob .b*d their p^|ia\^3^^ vipw? iu\d 
feparate iatercflts. Ja fo«vc rcpA;ibJlips the vhighfr 
/ranks bouxi4 tbjepafclyes , by Q.^tb, to Af§Jf<^,no 
/>pportunity xrf bprtii^ ^^ iflf^lpfs*. Xhe ff- 
j>ulace of Adbeos coo^ipoqly tre^^te^ $hp riah ^ ^f 
.they had entered into^ .cngjigefncot npt IpUmt9- 
cious ^ puripg tb^ inxfjryals of fi^fy - ;r?ge , pri- 
vate, quarrels kept tbe fi^f^e in pgrpetiMJ lermjent?- 
.lion. BeGide the ordinary disputes copfx^^oio^ • 

property, the qoi|?petijtiQn« fpr ^iyij <of5A^^, for 
jniliury qoo^aqd p for ohjt^Ji^ip^ pphUc tblonpT^ , 
jor chiding pMni^peiji;? Of bwfltjepj^ Qppoci ^ 
jeyer- flowing fpurp/s qf bi^tpr animpfUJj^^ A»oflg 
this litigious people , ^iveigbhour? w^% 99f^%m^fy 
at variance, Evc^ jpijjui ya^ xe^vd^d W a rivil 
and eiiejpy, who had pptprpyfdbwfclf ?l^iwd^ 
Hereditary refeptfla^eptt ye; e perp^tHl^erf JFrom pfje 
generation to another; and (be jG(ed3 ol ^lUiQl^^ 
beipg £bwp in fi«:b aJmndJMlpe^ yi^Wlcfl * never- 
failing crop of JibeU, ipye^vics^ ^fld^Sg^l prpfc- 
cutions. The iifp4l ej^iplpymcpl: ,QJP )Rx fhQwfen4 
Athenians, cppfiftrd in fle(;idin^4a>yrfpiti5, fhcpfc^- 
iits of which afforded tJbe pripcip^ ffifcurcp pt the 
poorer citizens. Their Ugfil iec§ . amowpted J^i?- 
pually to a hundred ap4 wty tal«?pt§ 5 fh^ bdW 

* Ariftot. ^olit. Ifocrat. et Lyfiai , paffim. 
' Xenoph. de Kfp.Atheji.. 

* Ste JLifiju.yfi^m. ct Xene|ili. Mem9c4>. 1. il* p. 74S« tl ff9t^ 

^4 
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e tt A V. Avhich they received, fometimcs exceeded that fum; 
» J^xxii. and, both united, formed a fixth part of the Athe*- 
jiian revenues * , even in the tnoft flourifhiog times* 
. As the mod numerous but mod worthier clafs of 
the. people commonly prevailed in the aflembly, 
ib they had totally engrofled the tribunals^; and it 
•xvas to be expeded that fuch judges would always 
ht more fwayed by favor and prejudice than by 
law and reafon. The law punifhed with death the 
ttian guilty of giving bribes ; but "we, " fay the 
Athenian writers'*, "advance him to the com^ 
itiand of our armies ; and the more criminal he 
becomes in this refped, with the higher and more 
lucrative honors is he invefted." Thofe who 
courted popular favor , laviihed not only their 
own, but the public wealth, to flatter the paflGoni 
of their adherents; an abufe which began during 
the fplendid adminiftration of Pericles", extended 
more widely under his unworthy fucceffors ; and, 
though interrupted during the calamities of the re*- 
public, revived with new force on the firft dawn of 
returning profperity ". 
ftMd fn "In the licence of democratic freedom , the citi- 
thc^thJL ^^o^» P^^r ^°d "ch, thought themfclves alike en- 
«re. titled to enjoy every fpecies of feftivity. PericlcS 

introduced the pradice of exhibiting not only 
.tragedies, but comedies, at the public expenfe, and 
of paying for the ad million of the populace. At 
'^he period of which we write, aconfiderable portion 

• Ariftoph. Vefp. 

'* Ifocrates de Pace, et Demoflheaes, paffim. 
•-- ' «*Tlittcydides , p. io», ct feq^« '» Piut* in Periele. * 
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Af tbe revenue was appropriated to the theatre; 
and fome years afterwards ", a law was propofed, 
by the demagogue Eubulus, and enadled by the 
fenate and people , rendering it capital to divert , 
dr even to propofe diverting, the theatrical money 
to any other end or objedl **. 

Of all amufements known in polifhed fociety; 
the Grecian theatre was , doubttefs , the mod 
elegant and ingenious; yet feveral circumftances 
rendered it peculiarly liable to abufe. The great 
extent of the edifices in which plays were repre- 
fented, naturally introduced maflcs, the better to 
diftinguifh the different /;fr/on5 ", or charaders, of 
the drama ^ fincc the variations of paffion, with 
the correfpondent changes of countenance , which 
form the capital merit of modern performers, 
could fcarcely have been obferved by an immenfe 
crowd of people, many of whom mull have beeit 
placed at a great diftance from the fcene. The 
fame caufes, together with the inimitable harmony 
of the Greek language, gave rife to mufiCal decla- 
ihation '* , which might fometimes fortify paffion, 
,but always rendered fpecch more flow and articulate. 
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'' Before Chrift 349 1 according to S. Petitns , de Leg. Attic: 
Ij. 18^. 

'* Plutarch, in Pericle« et Demoftben. Oration.. paffim. 

'^ It is well known that the word yerfona originally fignified a 
mask , fro<n perfonare , becanfe the ancient masks , both Greek and 
Roman , were To made as to increare and invigorate found. 

'^ Notwithftanding the aiTertions of Calaubon , Gravina , etc^ 
the Greeks in ancient times feem not to have been acquainted 
with the abfurd practice of dividing the acting and fpeaking be- 
tween two perfons. This. is nieotionLed by Livy, as the ^inveutioA 
of TJtHS Au.lronicus , who flourished S40 years before Chrift. 
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CHAP, jind thfiVJ^re .i^oce i^af^ly Jbc^rd by the rQipo(;^e 
XXfLJU pAi;t of the studienqe. la combining the different 
jparts ,of fi tr^igic feble, tfee poet naturally rieje<3i5 
fgcjb ipcidexitis as pre jnip^oper for repr.efentation. 
The|*e , if neceiflj^ry for .carrying on the adion of 
the piece, are fuppoCed to jbe tranfadtijed ejfewhere, 
aad barely related pn the .theatre. The time 
required for fqch cyenf? ,. .'jyjien they arc ncit 
jpUEPultapeous ^irith tbafe exhibited on the fkage^ 
IxeQeiTariily interrupt^s tbe ir.^re/Ce^^tatipn, and leaver 
Tpptja for ^t^e c^qr^l fpng? » jyhicb b^ing incorpo- 
rated yfitk f^^ tragedy , bci^bfens it^ effedl , and 
focre^fes ^he ipeaator's del.ig^bt ; copfequences 
p^^tremely |diffepeix|: frofla tjbpjfc attending the adi- 
J^nes apcj ^^p^fA^d ^irs pf modern* plays and 
ppew, wivjerfj^JIy cppdexpned by good judges, 
^s JTufpeading the jSKaiop , gpd deftroying the in- 
^creil of the draoj^^ ^nd only affording opportuni- 
jties to cffemin^fe throats to fljine in trills and divi- 
ifion? , ?t fbp e?per>^e of pQ,e,try and good fenfe. 
But in aocijent , ^.s 'vyelj 9S modern times , the 
Corrup}: t^e of the liceatipus vulgar was ever at 
V^nanc(5 with the ^ifp^xmr}^ jufig.ment of the wife 
arid virtuous* Ifhe form and arrangement of th4 
Qrecjan it^agedy Ay^as exa<2ly imij^ated in the ex- 
travagant pieces of Ariftophanes, and his profligate 
contemporaries and fucceffors ". Thefe pernicious 
pfodiic^ions fbrined the favorite entertainment 
t>f the populace. The mafk ^ difguifing the 
countenance of the performer, allowed him to 

'' Stt above, val. iL c. xiii. p, ato 
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indulge in thp mpft ^nblufbing licence of yoicp chap. 
and gefture ; the declamatioi;! was effeminate an^ xxxii. 
vicious ; above all , tjbe oiufic became glaring , 
tawdry, voIu^tU|OUS, ^pd diflolute in the higheft 
degree,' and foitedpplv that Rcrverfe debauchery of 
foul from which it originally fprjunjj, and "svhich it 
fcrved afterwards to ihname and nourifh ". 

/^ myflcriou^ <^lp^d \k2Lngs over the Grecian Bxtrtm 
inufic, to which' effe^s arc afcribed /ar tranfcend- JJ^^^?!-^ 
ing the a^ual jppwer of that art. Yet we cannot theoitos, 
rcfufe our jsiffent to the concurring telliiqoqy of 
ancient writers, who refer jto this principle the ex« 
treme degeneracy and corruption which almo(^ 
uniyerfally infedled the A^thenians at the p^io^ 
now under reviey. (Caufes .w^iiich operate on the 
many, are not eafily miftaken; but fliould we ftill 
doubt the caufe, the effed at leaft cannot he denied. 
The Athenian youth are (kid ^o have diffipated 
their fortunes , and melted the vieor of mind atad 
body, in yranton aind expenAye (|a}liahce wit^ the 

'* Ariftotle, 1. viit. 4c KepubJ. fiiys ijrovically, ** Every fciad of 
jBvfic it good, for ^^lethin^i t|iat ff t]ie tljeatres it n^celpury Car 
the amnrement of the mo|>; bein|^ well fuited to th^ perverfiop o^ 
their mindt and manners, and 'let' t&em 'eiijoy it. '** Flkto, Arid 
CoxenoSy and PlutarGb* bitterly cdmplaih of the corruption of mnflc , 
p the main fonriie of vice and {iiimora|ity. J?haf art , wl|i<4> ^^ 
anciently been ufed as the vehicle of religions and^ moral inftrnc- 
tion , WAS employed in the theatres to excite every yo1a]|it;nons 
and diflblnte pa'ifion. J^Uto d'e Legibus/i. iii!! Ari^piccnus, ^voted 
by Atbenaeusy 1. xiv. et f In^arph. . ^e Mniici. tn fpeaking of the 
yices of London, a yvriter, who had the rpirit of an ancient 
legislator, ' lays,' " l*hat were a man permitted to make all the 
ballads of a nation , lie needed not care who fboald make its laws* ^ 
Fletcher of saUoua^s VoVks, |^« a6d. 
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female performers on the theatre "*. Weary and 
feftidious with excels of criminal indulgence, they 
loft all capacity or relifh for folid and manly oc- 
cupations; and at once deferted the exercifes of 
^war, and the fchools of philofophors. To fill up 
the vacuities of their liftlefs lives, they, as well as 
perfons more advanced in years , loitered in the 
Ihops of muficians, and other artifts *** ; or faun- 
tered in the forum and public places, idly inquir- 
ing after news, in which they took little intereft, 
wnlefs fome danger alarmed the infipid uniformity 
of their pleafures **. Dice, and other games of 
chance, were carried to a ruinous excefs; and are 
fo keenly ftigmatized by the moral writers of the 
age, that it fhould feem they had begun but re- 
cently to prevail, and prove fatal **. The people 
at large were peculiarly addided to the fenfual 
gratifications of the table; and, might we believe 
a poet quoted by Athenseus , had lately beftowed 
the freedom of their city (once deemed an honor 
by princes and kings *' ) on the fons of Cbaerc- 
philus, on account of the uncommon merit of their 
father in the art of cookery **. 

Idlenefs, indulgence, and diflipation , had re- 
duced the greater part of the Athenian citizens to 

'* Athenxiis, 1. xii. p. 534* l^rho gives a general defcriptioa 
^f Athenian profligacy. 

** Kocrat. in Areopag^ and Lyfias^s defence of a poor man an- 
cnfed before the fenate, translated in the Life of Lyfias , p. 1I4' 

** Demofthen. Philipp. paflim. 

^' Athenaeus, 1. xii. Lyfias in Alcibiad. 

^* Demofthen. de Republic, ordinand. 
^ ^^ Athenaeus, 1. iii. p. 1 19* 
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extreme indigence. Although landed property was c H a r« 
more equally divided in Greece thau in any mo- , x:^xiJU 
dern country, we are told that about one fourth of 
the Athenians were totally deflitute of immoveable 
pofleflions *^ , Their drefs was frequently fo 
mean and dirty, that it was difficult, by their ex- 
teroal appearance , to diftinguilh them from flaves ; 
a circumftance which arofe not from flovenlinefs^ 
but from poverty, fince we are affured that fuch 
as could afford the expenfe fpared no pains ta 
adorn their perfons; and that many who danced 
during fummer ia embroidered robes , fpent the . 
winter in places too Ihameful to be named *'. 
And how is it poflible ( to ufe the words of their 
own authors *') that wretches, deftitute of the firft 
neceflaries of life ,. fhould adminifter public affairs 
with wifdom ? We find accordingly , that they 
were extremely ill qualified fbr executing thofe 
offices with which they were intruded. As the 
lower ranks had in a great meafure engrofled the 
adminidration of juftice, it was not uncommon ta 

*< See the 'Difcourfe of Lyfibis upon a propoCU for diflblvinif 
the ancient governmeiit of Athens. Lyfias's orations were chiefly 
written in the fpace of twenty yean , between 404 and 384 befort 
Chrift. They ztPord an uniform picture of the poverty , mifery « 
and vices of his contemporaries; which the reader will find abridged 
in the introduction to my tranflation of that writer. The Athenian 
affairs became more flourishing after the fall of Thebes and Sparta- 
Their refources wera again cxhaufitd by the war with their allies. 
The revenues were greatly raifed by the conqoefts of Timotheus » 
Phocion, etc and the good management of Lycnrgus and Demof- 
thenes. I Int. in Lycurg. in lib. de Dec. Orator. 

** Ifocrates on refonning the government of Athens. 

^7 Jfocrat. et Xenoph. dc Repub. Athc». ^^ 
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c'h A P. brtfe'e ttie cKrlcsr dtiployetf in trabtcribing tHe laws 
xx:iilL of Siildn, tb abrirfge, ititei^polat'e, ahrf cblJuJit tHe'ni. 
What is' ftill riiofc dxtraordii&Sry, fiich a grofs 
aftified ftequ^nrfy' fiicceededV lior' was die cfecdt 
dhtovered' lirtlJl Ihi^ne jiat'tieS* ^i-6duded in coDft 
cbntradidioii^ lkWs'*\ WhtW their^ ncgligerice* 
cftuld hot 6te ftltprifty, tlifcii* aVatiet AigCc fci 
brifed'; jiiftibd \f fe ibldV ritfays; Virtde ,' emitt^rice 
of^rattlc of ibilitife'^ O^i^s i^pottd' i6diki^tr\ add 
ofterf <^hdca in'da^ce ". For tliofe h^cfdy A'the- 
niihsj wfitr fbitnetf ttiii' itaoft niiiiiifroiii cliafe id thi 
r^Ubfic, indfeaVobrerf to alleViatfe' their rtiitery by 
a- vety crimfnal cdiifolatidh ; perleculiii^ tHeir 
fiiffeSricrtfs , IMifHlhg theral their cdtiritrji^, ctJti: 
frifcktihg tiitff ettate*, ahd' tifea^iii^ thferti' on thfe 
fli^tto>r<«fbca\i6hVand*6 witlioiil ai^y prol 
v'dc^dh at- all', ti^fth the utiftbft irijufticcf afetf 
cftifelty '•. Th6i^ occafidtiiliy diredetf by the 
ecjtift/of a* Arifti'desV or tKic? ifaaj^tianinfiity of a 
Cittioti, thty, fot'the'ifloftpirti lift^ned to lieh of 
aft c^jpfofite cHarfAaei: He \^H4r^ could' beft flkcter 
and deceive them obtained mod of their con- 
fiffghce. Witli' firpK qualifications^ the turbulent , 
licentious, and dijfolute, in a word, the orator who 
moft refcmbled his^ audience , commonFy jpre^?ailed 
in the afftmbt/; ahd Ipffcioiis or hurtful taletifg 
carried otf the rewards due to real merit. lib- 
erates " aflures us o'f the fad; and Xenophon *' 

^* Life of Lyfiaf , prefixed to his Oratioat , p. tic. 
^* See Lyfias'f pleadings througliOBb 

'« IfocTdtes depact; and the aamerons examples of that kind, 
^h^cb have already occurred in this, hiftory. 

>' In his oration on reforming the government of Athens. 
** In his treatife de Repuhlie. Atben. 
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afBrms , tliat it is pcrfeAly iJbnfbiiriabl'e to^ Ac? c tf a r. 
riatute and pdndples of tlie' AVUcf'dian fbiW df xxxirj 
govemmeht. 

With fUcH prihciplei atid^ ihattntti, tli^ AtKtf- TheWce. 
nians re^dirttf dniy ^ rfarffigaHd'pifefligafte lekden ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tb itiVdlVd tti^ot'iti' d^fi^n^' tHe* ixiofl:' cxftiWa'^ad^ himtbt 
sftitf iJkrillCrtftfs. SUdtt a pM>fta^ ptetthttd' himfetf ^^^'^ 
in Chares, whofe foldier-like app^aorarib^, blbdtr „„,^ 
afddfefi; sTnd t^dldutrptfebhUi Valbf, mlaikbif his cniM: 
ftlfi/W atfatiitibb , antf rebdifrid hini* the^ idbl of 
the |i6'{iUlati{. Mik-p*f6h'Wlis'gi"^g^^^^^ ahld'rbbUfti 
Ifis Vaidtf cdteftfanrfittg , hi? nmrincrs HaTtfghty ; Ke^ 
affert'ed poflftivdy , arid prdthifed bcJldly'; atitf his' 
ptttiiAptlcin Wa's'f6 eidetiSvc; that it cdnteatetf WiH 
iidfcapaticj^ Dtot orAy fVoiA* others, Biit'firotiif KihifdE" 
Though' an cVitetpriflrig'a'ndfufccefe^^ pattifaYi, hV 
^s libacrqiraihi^d ^itU'thd grdat duties of' a gei.^ 
nVrtil; and' Hl$' dfefefts appcfar xYli mbre ftirikifigi 
^d p^lpible; \fr1itti ccJrbpaf fed *>Vith tHe aWlitiey oi? 
Iphicrat^s' aild^ l^imothetis, his conf^n^draties , 
v/ho prt^K^^Ied al5 dfteh by addrefe as by force, and 
Vrhofe cdriqueffe Were fecirftfd to the repiiblic bf^ 
the m'dderati(irn, jtlftice, and'tiuroamty, With which' 
diey h^d beetr0bt)aihed, and with Wliich they coh« 
dnued td b^gbVehjed^ Chares prbpoftd a vei*/ 
differem rbod^' of adniinilti'ation ; He' exported hi^ 
countryrij'tfri to fdppiy thV defefts of their trcafury; 
and to acquire th'e cbaterials of thofe pleafures; 
which they regarded aS effehtlal to their happinefs,^ 
by plundering the wealth of their allies and colonies. 
This counfel was too faithfully obeyed; the vebca- 
tions, anciently exercifed ajgalnft the tributary and 
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CHAP, dependent ftat6s, Vf ere renewed and exceeded *', 
xxxli. The weaker communities complained , and reroon. 
ftrated, againft this intolerable rapacity and oppref-. 
. lion; while the iflands of Chios , Coos, Rhodes, 
as well as the city of Byzantium, prepared openly 
to revolt) and engaged with each other to repel^ 
force by force, until they ihould obtain peace 
and independence '*, . 
TheibGiai Chares, probably the chief inftrument, as well 
as the advifer, of the arbitrary meafg^es which had 
occafioned the revolt, was fent out with a powerful 
A.C.3SS fleet and army, to quafii at once the hopes of the 
infurgents. He failed towards Chios, with an in- 
tention to feize the capital of that ifland, which 
was fuppofed to be the centre and prime mover 
of rebellion. The confederates, infprnjed of his 
motions, had already drawn thither the greateft, 
part of their force. . The city of Chios was be- 
fxeged by fea and land. The iflanders defended 
themfelves with vigor. Chares found it difficult 
to repulfe their fallies. His fleet attempted to 
enter their harbour without fuccefs ; the (hip of 
Chabrias alone penetrated thus far ; and that able 
commander, whofe valor and integrity merited 
:i better fortune, though deferted by the fleet, yet 
forfook not the fliip intruded to him by the re- 
public. His companions threw away their ihields. 
and faved th«mfelves by fwimming to the Athe- 
nian fquadron, which was ftill within their reach. 



<> Diodof. I. xvi. et IfocraLcIe Face. 
J« piodor. 1. xf i.' pp. 413. 433, 



But 
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ButChabrias, fighting bravely, fell by the darts of chap. 
the Chians, preferring an honorable death to a xxxil 
difgraceful life *\ 

Encouraged by advantages over an eiiemy who 
bad at firft affefted to defpife them , the infurgents 
augmented their fleet , and ravaged the ifles of 
Lemnos and Samos. The Athenians, indignafic 
that the territories of their faithful allies {hould 
fall a prey to the depredations of rebels , fitted outj 
early in die next year , a new armament under the 
CQnimand of Mnellheus i the fon of Ipbicrates , 
and fon-in-laW of Timotheus , expeding that the 
new commander would refpecflfully liften to the 
advice of thofe great men , who perhaps declined , v 

ading as principals in an expedition where Chares 
pofTefied any fliare of authority. That general 
had raifcd the fiege of Chios , and now cruifed ia 
the Hellefpont ; vrhere , being joined by Mnet 
theus , the united fquadrons amounted to a huti* 
dred and twenty fail. It was immediately deter« 
mined to caufe a diverfion of the enemy's forces 
from Samos and Lemnos , by laying fiege to 
Byzantium. The defign fuccecided ; the allies 
withdrew from thefe iflands , colleded their whole 
naval ftrength , and prepared vigoroufly for de- 
fending the principal city in theif confederacy. 

The hoftile armaments approached each other ^ Cbmsac. 
with a refolution to join battle , when a fudden and «»f«»Ti. 
violent dorm arofe, which rendered it impoffible andiphi. 
fpr the Athenians to bean up to the enemy, or ^^^^** 
even to keep the fea , vrithout being expofed tp 

3f Nepos in Chabr. ct Dl«dor. !• zvi. p. 421 »tt feq^. 

Vol. IV. R. 
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Q H A' P. fbip.wreclc Chares alone confidently infifted on 
xxxii; (:onimeQcing the attack , while the other com* 
manders , more cautious and experienced, perceived 
the di&dvantage , and declined the unequal dan- 
ger". His impetuofityy thus over -ruled by the 
prudence of his colleagues , was converted into re* 
ientment and fury ; he called the foldiers and failors 
to witnefs their oppofition, which he branded with 
every odious epithet of reproach ; and , with the 
fixft opportunity , difpatched proper meflengers to 
Athens, to accufe them of incapacity, cowardice^ 
^nd total nfegled of duty. The accufation was 
fopported by Venal oratc»rs jin the pay of Chares. 
Theif . Tim6theus and Iphiqrates were tried capitally^ 

The former trufted to his innocence and eloquence ^ 
l^e latter ufed a very extraordinary expedient to 
fway the judges; , conformable , however , to the 
Ipirit of that age, when courts of juftice were fre- 
quently i^ftruments of oppreffion , governed by 
every fpecies of undue influence , eafily corrupted 
and eafily iptimidited. The targeteers, or light 
infantry, who had be,en armed, difciplined , and 
Ipng commanded , by Iphicrates, enjoyed the fame 
reputation in Greece, which the Fabian foldiers 
afterwards did in Italy. They were called the 
lpl),iarutei{fian troops, from the name of their com- 
mander , to whom they owed their merit and their 
fame, and to whofe perfon (notwithflanding the 
j^ridnefs of his difcipiine ) they were ftrongly 

- >' We are not informed; by Diodotus or Nepos » wby the diiJKl- 
vantage and daoKer were on die (ide of the Athenians} probably, 
being 'better Oiilort , they expected to profit of their skill in ma* 
mauvr'ct which the itorm rendered uleleft and unavailins. 
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attached by the ties of gratitude and eftcem. The chap. 
youngeft and braveft of this celebrated band readily xxxii. 
bbey'ed the injundlions of their admired general; 
furrounded, on the day of trial, the benches of the 
xnagiflrates ; and took care feafonably to difplay 
the points of their daggers ". 

It was the law of Athens, that, after prclimina- andba- 
fies had been adjufted, and the judges affembled, ai'^ment. 
the parties fhould be heard, and the trial begun 
and ended on the fame day j nor could any perfon 
be twice tried for the fame oflfence. The rapidity 
of this mode of procedure favored the views of 
Iphicrates. The magiftrates were overawed by 
the imminence of a danger, which they had neither 
flrength to refift nor time to elude. They \yere 
compelled to an immediate decifion ; but, inflead 
of the fentence of death , which was expeded , they 
iropofed a fine " on the delinquents, which no 
Athenian citizen in that age was in a condition to 
pay. This fevcrity drove into banilhment tbofe 
able and illuflrious commanders* Timotheus 
failed to Chalcis in Euboea, and afterwards to the 
ifle of Lefbos , both which places his valor and 
abilities had recovered for the republic , and which , 
being chofen as his refidence in difgrace, fufficiently 
evince the mildnefs of bis government, and his 

'^ It was probably durin; this trial, that Iphicrates being re ^ 
proached with betraying the intcrefts of his country , asked his 
accofer » *^ 'Would you , on a like occafion » have been guilty of' 
that ^rinie? ** ** 3y no means. ** replied the other. ** And caa 
you then imagine, ** replied the, hero, ** that Iphicrates, should ba 
guilty ? '* (^utnrilian. I. v. c. xii. 

" One hundred talents, about twenty thoufaad pounds. 

R2 
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moderation in profperity. Iphicratcs travelled 
into Thrace , where he had long refided. He had 
formerly married the daughter of Cotys, the moft 
confiderable of the Tbracian princes ; yet he lived 
and died in obfcurity '* ; nor did either he or 
Timotheus thenceforth take any fhare in the af- 
fairs of their ungrateful country **. Thus did the 
focial war deftroy or remove Iphicratcs , Chabrlas ,. 
and Timotheus , the beft generals whom Greece 
could boaft ; and , the brave and honed Phocion 
excepted , the laft venerable remains of Athenian 
virtue *'. 

By the removal of thofc great men , Chares was 
left to condud , uncontrolled , the war againft the. 
allies ; and to difplay the full extent of his worth. 
lefTnefs and incapacity. His infatiable avarice 
rendered him intolerable to the friends of Athens; 
his weaknefs and negligence expofed him to the 
contempt of the infurgents. He indulged his 
officers and himfelf in a total negledl of difcipline ; 
the redu^ion of the rebels was the leaft matter of 
his concern ; he was attended by an efifeminate 
crowd of fingers , danCers, and harlots **, whofe 

s* Diodorot only (ays » that he was dead befort the battle of 
Cbaeronea , which happened twenty years after his banishment. 

*"* Ncpos rays« that after the death of Timotheus , the Athe. 
nxaas remitted niae parts of his fine } but obliged bis fbn Codo»' 
to pay the remaining tenth, for repairing the walls of the Pineas. 
which his grandfather had rebuilt from the fpoils of the enemy. 

** Military virtue. lixo extrema fuit setas imperatorum Atht* 
ntenGum, Iphicrates« Chabrias • Timothevs; acque poft illorum obituoi 
q«ii£quam dnx in ill& urbe fuit dignus memori!L Nepos in Timoth* 
The biographer forgets Fhocron. 

^* Athenseusy J. xii. p. 5i4* 
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luxury cxhaufted the fcanty fupplies raifed by the chap. 
Athenians for the fervice of the war *'. In order xxxii. 
to fatisfy the clamorous demands of the foldiers. 
Chares , regardlefe of the treaties fubfifting between 
Athens and Perfia , hired himfelf and his forces to* 
Artabazus, the wealthy fatrap of Ionia, who had 
revolted from his mailer Artaxerxes Ochus , the 
tnpfk cruel and deteftable , tyrant that ever dif- 
graced the throne of Cyrus. The arms of the 
Greeks faved Artabazus from the implacable re<» 
fentment of a monfter incapable to pity or forgive ; 
and their meritorious fervices were amply rewarded 
by the lavifh gratitude of the fatrap. 

This tranladion, how extraordinary foever it ^Wch 
may appear to the modem reader, neither fur^ ^oeflut 
prifed nor difpleafed the Athenians. They were for the . 
accuftomed. to allow their commanders in foreign ^'^*• 

. . ° , mans. 

parts to act without mltrudions or control ; and oiymp. 
the creatures of Chares loudly extolled his good «^*- 
management m ^^aying the Grecian troops with 
Perfian money. But the triumph of falfe joy was 
of fhort duration. Ochus fent an embafly to re- 
inonftrate with the Athenians on their unprovoked 
infradion of the peace ; and threatened , that un- 
lefs they immediately withdrew their forces from 
Afia, he would affift the rebels with a fleet of three 
hundred fail. This juft menace , want of fuccefs 
againfl: the confederates , together with a reafon 
flill more important, which will foon Come to be 
fully explained J, obliged the Athenians to recal 

^' Demofiben. PMlipp. x. 

R3 
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Chap, their armament from the Eaft, and to terminate 
XXXII. the fecial war, without obtaining any of the pur- 
pofes for which it had been undertaken. The 
confederates made good the claims which their 
boldnefs had urged 5 regained complete freedom 
and independence ** ; and lived twenty years 
exempt from the legal oppreffion of fubfidies and 
cjontingents , till they fubmitted, with the reft of 
Greece, to the arms and intrigues of Philip, and the 
irrefiftible fortune of the Macedonians. 
State of Notwithftanding the decay of martial fpirit, the 

phy?^^' extravagance of public councils , and the general 
corruption of manners, which prevailed in Athens j^ 
and in other cities of Greece, the arts and fclenccs 
were ftill cultivated with ardor and fuccefs. Dur- 
ing the period now under review ;i the fcholars of 
Hippocrates arid Democritus enriched natural 
philofophy with many important difcoveries *'. 
The different branches of mathematics, mechanics, 
^nd aftronomy, received great improvements from 
Eudoxus ^' of Cnidus , Timseus ^^ of Locri , Ar- 
chytas of Tarentum , and Meton of Athens **. 
The Megaric fchool flourifhed under Stilpo, the 
moft learned and acute of that difputatious fed, 
which , from its continual wranglings, merited 
the epithet of contentious **. The dodrines of 
Ariftippus were maintained by his daughter Arete , 

^* Diodor. p. 424. 

^* Galea us de Natur. Facultat ct Hippocrat. Ilfpi a$Xf»^9 «**• 

^^ Laert 1. viii. feet. 8C. et Suld. «n Eudox. 

^' Jambl. dc Pytbagor. *• Cenrorin. de Die natal. 

*• Efiyixjf. Laert I. vi. ftct. ior« 
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and improved by Hegefias and Anneceris , vrho c h k f«> 
paved the way for Epicurus ^\ The fcvere philo- xxxii. 
; fophy of Antifthcnes had fewer followers ". But 
Diogenes alone was equal to a fed '*. 

Sutuary was cultivated by Polydctus and Ca- ofthe 
nacbus of Sicyon, by Naucydes of Argos, and by. fi»«*'"* 
innumerable artifts in other cities of Greece , Italy, 
arid Ionia. The works of Polycletus were the 
inoft admired. His greateft work 'was the cololTai 
ftatue of Argive Juno , compofed of gold and 
ivory. Bronze and marble , however, ftill fur- 
niQied the ufual materials for fculpture. The 
Grecian temples , particularly thofe of Delphi and 
plympia , were enriched with innumerable pro- 
dudions of this kind, during the period to which 
our prefent obfervations relate. One figure of 
Polycletus acquired peculiar fame. From the 
lexadnefs of the propordons " , it was called the 
rule, or flandard. Even Lyfippus, the contemporary 

^* Laertias et Snidas. ^* iEUaa. Tar. Hiftor. 1. z. c. xvf. 

** We shall have occaGon to fpeak more fully of Diofeacs 
hereafter. 

<> Wifickelmann , f, 6^3. and his traaflator Mr Hober, vof. 
iii* p. 34* differ irom Pliny » L 3S. c. 19. They contDond the ftatof^ 
called the Rule, or Canon, with another called the Doryphoroti^ 
1>ecaore grafping a fpear. Pliny*t words are. Polycfetas Sicyonins 
Diadomenara fecit molliter Invenem, centnm talentis nobilitatom; 
idem et Oorypborum viriiiter paerum. Fecit et qnem caaoaa artifices 
▼ocant, lineamenta artts ex eo petentes. velut a lege fuadam; 
folofqae hominnm artem tpCe (forfc ipbqi) fecilTe, artis opere 
jodicatur. ^' They ha^e followed Cicero de Clar. Orator, c. 86. — ye^ 
'Cicero, fpeaking incidentally on the foblect, might more hatnralf^f 
aiUlakt Chan Pliny , writing ezprelsly on fculpture. 

R 4 
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and favorite of Alexander , regarded it as a mo«^ 
del of excellence , from which it was imprudent 
to depart. 

Between Polycletus and Lyfippus flourifhed 
Praxiteles , wbofe works formed the intermediate 
fhade between the fublime ftyle , which prevailed 
in the age of Pericles , and the beautiful , which 
attained perfedion under Lyfippus and Apelles, in 
the age of Alexander. The flatues of Praxiteles 
bore a fimilar relation to thofe of Phidias , which 
the paintings of Guido and Correggio bear to thofe 
of Julio Romano and Raphael* The works of 
the earlier artids are more grand and more fublime, 
thofe of the later more graceful and more alluring ; 
the firft dais being addrelTed to the imagination, 
the fecond to the fenfes. The works of Praiuteles 
were in the Ceramicus of Athens; but neither in 
the Ceramicus , nor in any part of the world , was 
^ flatue to be feen equal to his celebrated Venus, 
which long attraded fpeftators from all parts to 
Cnidus. Praxiteles made two ftatues of the god- 
. dels at the fame time , the one clothed , the other 
naked. The decent modefty of the Coans pre- 
ferred the former ; the latter was purchafed by the 
Cnidians , and long regarded as the mod valuable 
pofleflion of their community. The voluptuous 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, languiihed after this 
flatue ; to purchafe fuch unrivalled charms he of- 
fered to pay the debts of Cpidus, which were im- 
nienfe ; but the Cnidians determined not to part 
with an ornament from which their republic de- 
rived fo much celebrity. " Having confidercd ^ '* 
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fays an ancient author '* , ^^ the beautiful avenues c n a ?• 
leading to the temple , we at length entered the xxxir* - 
facred dome. In the middle ftands the ftatue of J^l^^* 
the goddefs , in marble of Paros. A fwect fmile ^^a, 
fits on her lips ; no garment hides her charms ; 
the hand only, as by an inftindlive impulfe, con-, 
ceals thofe parts which modefty permits not to- 
name. The art of Praxiteles has given to the 
ftone the foftnefs and fenfibility of flefli. O Mars, 
the mod fortunate of the gods ! " But it is impof- 
fible to tranflate • his too faithful defcription into 
the decency of modern language ; a defcription 
more animated and voluptuous than even the chifel 
of Praxiteles. 

The honor which Polycletus and Praxiteles ac- Theftatt 
quired in fculpturc, was, during the fame age, jng. 
attained in painting by Eupompus and Pamphilus 
of Sicyon , by Euphranor of Corinth , by Apol- 
lodorus and Nicias of Athens ; above all by 
T^euxis, ^nd Timanthcs ". The works of 

'* Lttdan. Amor. 

*^ Pliny, in hit 35th book. I have paid little attentloa to hie 
pretended Epochs of Art » when .ioeonfiftent with the informa* 
tion of more ancient authors. The Greek hidorians. from 
\vhom he copied this part of his work, found it convenient, at 
every paufe in their narrative, to give fome account of men who 
liad diftinguished themfelves in the arts and fcieneet, of whom 
they had no opportunity t«^ make mention in relating publiof 
tranfactions , and defcrihing wars and negociationt. The «ra of 
every peace furnished a proper reiling-place to the hiftorian i 
from which, be looked back, and collected the names worthy ta 
be handed down to pofterity. Every Aich aera, therefore » Pliny, 
9nd after htm 'VTlnckelman, have coulidered at an epoch of 
^ti not reflecting^ tba( arts do Aot fuddenly arife and flemislit 
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CHAP Eiipompus are now unknown, but in his own time^ 

xxxiL his merit and celebrity occafioned a new divifion 

of the fchools , which were formerly the Grecian 

and the Afiatic j but after Eupompus, the Grecian 

fchool was fubdivided into the Athenian and Si- 

cyonian. Pamphilus , »and his fcholar Apelles, 

gave frefh luftre to the latter fchool, which feems 

to have flouriflied longer than any other in Greece, 

fmce the paintings exhibited at the celebrated pro- 

cefTion of Ptolemy Philadelphus were all, the pro- 

cjudions of Sicyonian matters '*. 

works of Few works of Pamphilus are defcribed by 

Paraphi- ancient authors. His pidure> of the Heraclidx , 

carrying branches of olive, and imploring the af- 

fiftance of the Athenians , has not , however , 

efcaped the vigilant eye of national vanity ^'. He 

was by birth a Macedonian , but well verfed in 

literature and fcience, which he thought indifpenf- 

ably neceflfary to a painter. He received about 

two hundred pounds from each of his fcholars, 

and feems to have been the firft who put a high 

price on his works. He lived to enjoy his fame , 

and rendered his profefEon fo fafliionable , that it 

became cuftomary in Sicyon, and afterwards, in 

other parts of Greece, to inftrudl the fons of 

wealthy families in the arts of defign. This liberal 

profeflBon was forbidden to Ilaves; nor, during the 

and when once they flourish , do not fuddenly decay; fince the 
mind long retains the impulfe which it has received ; and the 
active powers of man , when once directed to their proper objects , 
are not eafily lulled to repofe. 

^* Athen. Deipn. 1. v. p. 195» " Arifloph. Flut. v. S85. 
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OfEii- 

phranor. 



Nicias* 



cxiflence of Grecian freedom , did any celebrated C H A p. 
produAion in fcuJpture or painting come from xxxii. 
fervile hands ". 

Euphranor the Corinthian excelled both in paint- 
ing and ftatuary. The dignity of his heroes was 
admired. He painted the twelve gods. He faid 
that his Thefeus had fed on flefli , that of Parrha-? 
fius on rofes. He wrote on colors and fymmetry. 
Apollodorus the Athenian was deemed the firft Apoiiodo^ 
who knew the force of light and.fhade '*. His. "'* 
prieft in prayer, and his Ajax ftruck with lightning, 
were held in high eftimation. Nicias, his fellow- 
citizen, excelled in female figures, and in all the 
magic of coloring. His Calypfo, 16, and An- 
dromeda, claimed juft fame ; but his greateft 
compofition was the Necromanteia of Homer '*• 

'* Plin. 1. XXXV. c xxxvi. feet. 8. 

'* This Is the cbmrnendation of Platanh. Pliny fpeakt more 
highly of Apslloiloruf. " Feftioans ad lumina artis , in qnibuf 
prinius refiilfit Apollodorus Atbenieniis .... neque ante eum 
Ubttla nllios oftenditur^ quae ten«at ocnlos. ** Pliny^s praifes often 
clash with each other. He frequently calls different petfons the 
firft in the art, and even in the (ame branch of it. The warmth of 
his fancy leaves him no time for calenlating the iRreight of hii 
expreflions. His credulity , love of wonder, and ihaccnracy, cannot 
be defended. Yet his judgments on pictures and ftatoes are not 
without their merit ; iince the perfection of thofe works of art confifts 
in making a deep impreflion , in tranfporting and elevating the affec- 
tions, and in raiflng that glow of fentiment, which Pliny is fo^ 
happy in communicating to his readers. 

*"" Long before all the celebrated works of art , Homer had 
viewed nature with a pictorefque eye* For the innumerable pictures 
copied from him, fee Fabricii Biblioth. Graec. 1. ii. c vi. p. 34f. 
Homer gave the idea of what is grand and pathetic in intellect* 
which painters and ftatnaries translated into what is .touching and 
awAil to the eye. 
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CHAP. Attains king of Pcrgamus (for Nicias lived to a 
XXXII. great age) offered twelve thoufand pounds for this 
^ pidure ; but the artift, who was extremely wealthy, 
gave it in a prefent to his native country. Praxi- 
teles , when aflced which of his ' ftatues he moft 
valued, anfwered, " Thofe of which the models 
were retouched by Nicias. " 

Zfuxif. Zeuxis is fiiid to have been born at Heraclea, 

but it is uncertain in which of the cities known by 
that name. - He acquired great wealth by his 
works ; at length he refufed money, boafting that 
no price could pay them. The modefty of his 
Penelope was equal to a leffon of morality. He 
painted Hercules ftrangling the ferpents in the 
prefence of the aftonilhed Amphitryon and Alc- 
jnena His pidure dedicated in the temple of 
Juno Lucina , at Agrigentum , has been often 
mentioned. Being allowed to view the naked 
beauty of that populous city, it is known that he 
chofe as models five virgins, whofe united charms 
were expreffed in this celebrated piece. His 
greateft work >yas Jupiter fitting' on his throne, and 
furrounded by the gods ". 

^' Valtriufi Mayimut, ]. iii c. vii. fpeaks of his Helena painted 
for the city of Crotona. On hit naked Helen Zenxis iniferibed the 
fbllo wing lines of Homer: 

Ot; v£iu,i9't?9 Tf««? xflM ivwnnjiiixi Axotta^ 

Toi?jJ' »fJL(^t yvfoum ^oXuv %pciroT u'Kyioc ^u^xuv ^ 

A«v«f ccB-ocvxTtto-i S-sjjf eotxtv et; w^ac, II, iii. v. 154. 

•* They cryM , No wonder Aich celcftial charms 

For nine long years have fet the world In arms : 

What winning graces I what majeftic mien ! 

%ht moves a goddeft* and she looksa jueea. *^. POPE* 
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TImanthes reached the higheft perfeftion pf his c H A Bi 
art ; but his genius furpafled the art itfelf. In his xxxii. 
facrifice of Iphigenia , a gradation of forrow Wfis Timan. 
feen in the faces of the fpedtators. It was carried 
to the utmoft height , confiftent with beauty , in 
the countenance of her uncle Menelaus. But 
Agamemnon, who was^ftill more deeply affliddd 
•with the unhappy fate of his daughter, veiled his 
face with his robe. In fcveral others of his pieces, 



JPope has paraphrafed the laft line , " For the is wonderfully likt 
to the immortal gods. ** This mull have founded nohly to the 
Greeks « who would doubtlcfs have confidered ** looking a queen,** 
us a finking in poetry. But I have cited the lines, to show by 
what different meant poetry and painting attain the (ame end* 
Both Homer and Zeuxis convey a high idea of Helen's beauty^ 
but Homer docs it by the elects of this beauty « which could 
animate the cold age of Friam, Panthoos, etc. whom he has ju(| 
inimitably defcribed: « 

£0^X01% Ttrriywffiv iointrtf int nutff ixia 

When the Greek monk Conftantinus Maoaifes CChr(>]t*> p. ao/> 
defcribes the beauty of Hdlen. 

and fo on, through a dozen of lines, the Imagination of tbt 
reader cannot follow him; each epithet of beauty drives the pre* 
•eding from the memory ; add we fancy that we fee a man la* 
borjoofly rolling ftones op one iide of a hill, which immediately 
roll down the other. Ariefto's deCbriptioa of the beauty of Alcina. 
( cant. viii. ) is in the lame bad ufte. How different is Virgil's 
'* Pulcherrima Bido. *' Virgil knew the ditference between poetical 
and picturefque Images. Our English romances abound witH 
examples of this fpecies of bad tafte, arifing from maftaking 
the boundaries of diftinct ,- though kindred ^ arttt See above , 
vol. y. c. xiv. pt 312. 
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c fl A V. Timanthes difcovered the power of tranfporting 
rsxxil. the mind beyond the pidlure. He painted to the 
. , fancy rather than to the eye. In his works, as in 
the defcriptions of Homer and Milton , more was 
imderftood than expreffed, ' 
Expref- ' The power of expreflion was carried to a degree 
Grtck ^^ perfedlion which it is not eafy to believe, and 
painting* Jcarccly poffible to comprehend. The civil and 
military arrangements of the Greeks gave, doubt- 
lefs, great advantages to their artifts in this rcfyeft. 
Ariftides ; a Theban painter , reprefented the &ck^ 
|ng of a town j among other fcenes of horror, a. 
child was painted clinging to the breail of its 
wounded mother, who ^ felt and feared *^ ^ that 
After fhe was » dead the child fhould fuck blood 
Jnftead of milk. '* Parrhafms of Ephefus , in an 
earlier age, perfonified the people of Athens, in a 
figure that cbaradlerized them as at once cruel and 
companionate ^ proud and humble , brave and 
cowardly , elevated and mean. Such difcrimina- 
tions, as well as fuch complications of paflion, arc 
unqueftionably beyond the reach of modern art , 
and will therefore , by many , be pronounced im- 
poffible. It is worthy of remark , that the fame 
Parrhafius , who feems to have united the excel- 
lences of Dominichino , Raphael, and Correggio, 
was diftinguilhed by the gliding motion of his out- 
line, and the fweetnefs with which it melted into 
iht ground '\ 

** Thefe are the words of Pliny, 

^) Pliny cunfiders this as the pc'^^ction oF art. *' Hsec eft in 
picture fuRima fublimitas. C^rpon enim piugere cc media 



ins* 
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Ideal beauty, jufl: proportion, natural and noble chap. 
attitudes, a uniform greatnefs of ftyle, are ac- xxxii. 
knowlcdged to have equally belonged to the ancient p°'or. 
painters and ftatuaries. But the vanity or envy of 
modern times is unwilling to aUow any merit to 
the former, which the remains of the latter do not 
juftify and confirm. The Greek painters , there- 
fore, have been fuppofed deficient in coloring; 
and this fuppofition has been fupported by the 
words of Pliny : " With four colors only , 
Apelles , Echion , Melanthius , and Nicomachus 
produced thofe immortal works, which were fingly 
purchafed by the common-wealth of cities and re- 
publics. '* The colors were white, red, yellow, 
and black. It has been often fi^id that with thefc 
only on his palette , a painter cannot color like 
nature , bx lefs. attain the magic of the clnir ok- 
fcurc. Yet a great artift of our own coumtry thinks 
that four colors arc fufficient for every combina- 
tion required. The fewer the colors , the 
cleaner , he obfervcs , will be their effeft. Two 

ternm , , tft quidem migni operis { ftd in quo mulH gtoriam 
tttlerint. Extrema corpornm fiiccri« et tfeflnentis picturs niodunt 
inclndere , raram in fuccefla artit invenitur. Ambire enim debet 
ft extramitas ipfa * et fio definere • ut promittaot alia poft fe; 
oftentatqne ettam qos ocoalut. ** Ibid. c. xxxvi. feet. ^. Mr. 
Falconet » in his obftrvations on this paflkge . is of a di£fer«nc 
opinion. He thinks it more difficult to paint the middle pares, 
than ths shades and tones which round the extremitief of objeets ; 
becaufr' the former* though expofed to the light, muft have their 
form, relief, depth, and all the tinu of nature. He inftances the 
heads painted by Robens and Vandyck feen in fconr. fHny, had 
he lived ih later times , might have inftanced * la his tarn , the 
fweet outlines and Inimitable foftnefs of Cotreggto. 
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CHAP, colors mixed together wUi not prcfcrve the bright* 
xxxiL xicis of either of them fmgle , nor will three be as 
bright as two '*. '* Pliny fays, that Apelles fpread 
over his pi&ures , when fini(hed ^ a tranfparent 
liquid like ink , which increafed the clearnefs and 
brilliancy of the whole, while it foftened the glare 
of too florid colors. This, according to the 
fame excellent painter ^ is a true and artift-like 
defcription of fcambliiig or glazing , as pradUfed 
by the Venetian fcheol , and by Correggio j in 
whofe works, as well as thofe mentioned by Pliny, 
it was perceptible only to fueh as clofely Examined 
the pidlure. He very reafonably concludes , there- 
fore, that if the matter -pieces of ancient paints 
ing remained, we fhould probably find them a» 
corredly drawn as the Laocoon, and as admir- 
ably colored as the glowing produdions of 
Titian. 

Clair Ob- That the Greeksi were acquainted with the effcd 

of the clair obfcure j or the diftribution of all the 
tones of light and ifcade relatively to the different 
plans of the pidure, has been denied by thofe who 
allow them the higheft excellence in coloring 
fmgle figures. They might excel, it has been faid, 
in a folo, but were incapable of producing -a full 
piece for a concert of different inftrum^nts. 
Whether this obfervation be well founded can only 
be difcovcred by carefully examining ancient 
authors, from whom it would appear that even 

'^ See Sir Joshua IteyiioUs*s liotes en Mr, Mafon's translation 
af Trernoy*s Art of ^aintins. 

in 



fcure. 
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in this branch the Greek painters were not de- 
ficient *'. 

Of all the arts cultivated during the period now 
under review, none attained higher proficiency 
than compofition in profe. The hiftory of Thu-" 
cydides was. continued by Xenophon; but we 
(hould form a very imperfedl notion of this ami-- 
able writer were we to judge him by his Grecian 
hiftory, to which hefeems not to have put the laft 
hand. Yet in this , as well as in his more finiflied 
works , we fee the fcholar of Socrates ; and , of all 
others , the fcholar who moft refemblcd his mafter 
in his fentiment and exprcJHion ** , in the excellent 
Ces as well as in the refpedable weaknefTcs *' of 



CHAP. 
XXXII. 

Literary 
compoii* 
tion. 

XeDO* 
phoa. 



His Chi- 
Utler. 



'' In (peaUng of Nicias • Fliay fayt, ** Lvaen ct uabra^ 
caftodiYit • itque vt emioereDt t Ubalit pictarae maxime cnftA. 
4Hrit. ** fJnlcGi the eUir ohfcurt be meant the fecoad member of 
tbif fentence i» a pleonafin. Anoiher paflago is higbly to cho 
pnrpo(e, 1. xxxv. c xi. *' Tandem fe ars ip(a diftinxic* et inveaic 
lomcn atqne vmbras* dllTerenu& oolomm alteroi ▼!& fefe excitante. 
Od'ndc adjecti^ eft Qtleodor, alins bic qnam - Inmen : ^m , qnis 
inter hoc cc nmbram eflet» appellaverant toaon; commiflhras veiA 
colornm et traafitiis , harmogen. ** Clair obfam in painting ii fbmt> 
thin;; like counterpoint in muGc; and if the ancients cultivated 
neither of them , perhaps the more fnbftantial >arts of the aru loft 
nothing by the negUcc In melody and dcfiga, tfliect and expre(&on» 
they probably excelled the moft boated prodnctions of later ages. 

" See the . deicription which Alcibiades git es of Socrates'* 
eloquence » in Plato's Sympofiam. 

'^ It is remarkable that the fiiperftitiont belief o^ Xenophon fa 
celeftial warnings, of which iec iminmerable examples , partienlarly 
Aoabaf. 1. iii. c. i. I. v. c. Tiii. and L vi. c L never cncourag'Ml 
him to any thing imprndent or hurtful, and never reftrained him 
from any thing ufeful or virtuovs. The admoaitioos likewife of 
Socrate»'s demon were always the iamt with the dicutes «f right 
reafon. 

Vol. IV. S 
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CHAP, his characfler. The fame undeviating virtue , the 
XXXII. fame indefatigable fpirit, the fame ered probity, 
the fame diffufive benevolence , the fame credulity, 
the fame enthufiafm , together with that unaffeded 
propriety of thought and didion, whofe native 
graces outfbine all ornaments of art 
Hifm>ii-. This admirable perfonage, who, had he lived 
taryexpe. bcfore the Athenians were grown too conceited to 
learn , atid too corrupt to mend , might have proved 
, the faviour of his country , reached his fiftieth 
year in a happy obfcurity, enjbying the confiden* 
tial fociety of Socrates and a few feleA friends. 
Of thefe Proxenus, an illuftrious Theban exile » 
who. MTell knew the worth ojF Xenophon, invited 
Bim to Sardis , from a defire to introduce him to 
Cyrus, the brother of Artaxerxes, and, governor 
W Lower Afia , whofc Ariendihip he himfelf had 
found more valuable than the precarious honors 
of his capricious and ungrateful republic. Xerio- 
phoncommunicated the propofal to Socrates , who, 
fufpeding. that the Athenian3 might not relilh his 
friend's defign , becaufe the Perfians were then 
allied with Sparta , defired him to confult the ora- 
cle of Delphi". Thiscounfel was but partially fol- 
lowed; for Xenophon, who fcems to have been 
fond of the journey, afked not the oracle whether 
it ought to be undertaken , but only by virtue of 
.what prayers and facrifices it might be rendered 
-fiiccelsfuL Socrates approved not this precipita- 
tion; yet as the god had anfwercd , he thought it 

*» Anabaff I. v. p. 3j«, et fegf- . . . , , 
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neceflary for Xenophon to obey. The important chap. 
confequences of this refolution to the Ten thou- xxxiu 
fynd Greeks who followed thfc ftandard of Cyrus , 
have been related in a former part of this work. 
After his glorious retreat from Upper Afia, Xe*> 
sophon remained feveVal years on the weftern coaft^ 
and (hared the victories of his admired Agefilaus^ 
with whom he returned to Greece , and conquered 
in the battle of Coronaea. 

Meanwhile a decree of banifiiment paffed againd Hisreiigi, 
him in Athens. But havine acquired confiderable f"»""* 

• 1 • t ' k. n ' 1- • f t ■ t n t literary 

riches m his Aliauc expedition , he had depolited teueat. 
them at Ephefus with the Sacriftan of Diana's, 
temple, with this injundlion, that if he perifhed in 
battle , his wealth fiiould be employed in honor 
of the^goddefs. Having fprvived the bloody en- 
^gement of Coronaea , which he afterwards fo 
affedingly defcribed in his Hellenica, he fettled in 
the town of Scilluns , a new eftablilhment formed 
by the Lacedaemonians^ Icarce three miles diftant 
from Olympian Megabyzus, the Sacrift of Diana g^ 
came to behold the games » and faithfully reftored 
his depo&t, with which Xenophon^ as enjoined by, 
an oracle , purchafed in that neighbourhood a beaw 
tif ul fpot of ground , watered by the Sellenus , a 
name which coincided with that of the river near 
Ephefus. On the banks of Elian Sellenus , Xe* 
nophon ereded a temple, incomparably fmaller 
indeed, 3ret fimilar in form to the great temple of 
Diana. His image of the goddefs refembled that 
at Ephefus 9 as much as a figure in cyprefs could 
rcfeijnblc a ftatue Qf gold. The banks of the nyer 
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0' H A P. vrtrc planted with fruit trees. The furrounding 
xxxii/ plains and tne!adows afforded excellent pafture. 
The adjoining forefts and mountains abounded ia 
wild boar , red deer , and other fpecies of game. 
There * Xenophon s fons * often hunted with the 
youth of the neighbouring towns and villages;- 
arid the whole inhabitants of the country round 
Were invited and entertained by him at an annual 
feftival facred to Diana. A modefl infcription oir 
a tnarble colurtnn , ereded near the temple , tefti- 
fied the hoiinefs of the place; ^^ This fpot is 
^ dedicated to Diana. Ltt him, 'whoever Ihall 
poffefs it, employ the tertth of its annual produce- 
ihfacrifice, and the- remainder in keeping in re- 
pair'^ arid in adorning the temple. His* negledt 
will not be -overlooked by the goddefs ^•. " By. 
this infcription j ^vhercih Xenophon ventures nofe 
ijo mention the name of the founder , his mind 
feems to fol^bode the calamities which at laft befel 
him. In the war between the Lacedaemonians and 
Eliaiis , the town of Scilhins , together with the 
circumjacent territory , was feized by Elian troops ; 
^nd the ariaiable philofopher and hiftorian^ who 
hid , in this delightful retreat, compofed thofe in- 
Valuable works, which will infpire the laft ages of 
the world with the love of virtue, was compelled, 
ki the decline of life , to feek refuge in the corrupt 
and hcentioiis city of Corinth. 
Ks works. His Expedition , his Grecian Hiftory , his defcrip* 
tion of tlte Athenian and Laeedaemohian govern-. 
i . ■ ■ ... 

; . .^'f Xfsoph. Anabaf. 1. v. p. 3 Si, .t% few. , 
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tnents , h^ve been noticed in their proper place, chap. 
The Cyropaedcia , or inftitutions of the elder ;kxxii. 
Cyrus, is a philofophical romance, intended to 
exemplify the doftrines , taught by Socrates in the 
Memorabilia , and to prove the fuccefs which na- 
turally attends the prafticc of wifdom and virtue 
in the great aflFairs of war and government. The 
higheft panegyric of this work is, that many learned 
men have miftaken it for a true hiftory , and , de- 
ceived by the inimitable nawete' and perfuafivenefe 
of the narrative, have believed it pofliblc that, 
during the various ftages of a long life, Cyrus 
fliould have invariably followed the didatcs of the 
fublimeft philofpphy. In his Qeconomies, Xe- 
pophon undertakes the humbler but not lefs ufefiil 
ta(k , of regulating the duties of domeftic life. 
The dialogue, entitkd Hiero, paints the mifery 
of tyrants contrafted with the happinefs of virtuous 
princes , in colors fo lively , and in lines fo ex- 
preflive, that an admirer of the ancients mighjt 
challenge the ingenuity of modern ages .to add a 
fmgle ftroke to the pi dure. In fpeaking of th^ 
•works of Xenophon, we muft not forget his 
treatife on the Revenues of Athens. It was written 
long after his banifliment. Inftead of refenting 
the.obdurate cruelty of his countrymen, be gave 
them moft judicious and feafonable advice cdncera- 
ing the improyement of the public revenues , whicb^ 
there is reafon to believe , was in part adopted. 

The orators Lyfias and Ifocrates fiourifhed in The ©ra- 
the period now under review. The former was ^Y/l'Jd 
iliftinguifhed by the jrefincd fubtilty of his pleadings ; ifocntes. 
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CHAP, the latter by th^ polifhcd elegance of his moral 
XXXII. and political orations '*. Uocrates ventured not 
to fpeak in public, neither his conftitution nor 
his voice admitting the great exertions neceflary for 
that purpofe. His fchool of oratory and compofi- 
tion was frequented by the nobleft youths of 
Athens, of the neighbouring republics, and even 
by foreign princes; and as his maxims were bor- 
rowed from the Socratic fchool, his long and 
honorable labors tended to keep alive fome 
fparks of virtue among his degenerate country* 
men • 
Wato. But the man of learning in that age , whofc 

an'dcdn* abilities, if properly diredled, might have moft 

t fadoii. benefited his contemporaries , was the celebrated 
Plato, a man juftly admired, yet more extraordi- 
nary than admirable The fame memorable year 
which produced the Peloponnefian war gave birth 
to Plato. He was defcended from the Codridae, 
the mofl; illuftrious as well as the mofl; opulent 
family in Athens. His education was worthy of 
his birth. The gymnaftic formed and invigorated 
his body; his mind was enlarged and enlightened 
by the ftudies of poetry '* and geometry, froni 
which he derived that acutenefs of judgment , and 
that warmth of fancy , which , being both carried to 
excefs , render him at once the moft fubtilc and the 
moft flowery writer of antiquity '*. In his twepticth 

'* See tfae livet of Lyfitt and Ifocrates, pre^xed to my trantlatiou 
Cf their works. ^« Idem, ibid. '' Diogen. laert. 1. ii. 

'' Mato*s Dialogues are fo different from each other, in point 
•f thought and exprefijion » that, if we knew not the vcrfktilitf 
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year he became acquainted with Socrates; and chap. 
having compared his own poetical produdions xxxu. 
with thofe of his immortal predeccffors in this 
walk of literature, he committed the former to the 
flames , and totally addicted himfelf to philofophy. 
During eight years he continued an alliduous hearer 
of Socrates ; an occafional '* indifpofition pre- 
vented him from affifting at the laft converfations 
of the fage , before he drank the fatal hemlock. 
Yet thefe converfations, as related to him by per- 
fons who >frere prefcnt ^ Plato has delivered down 
to the admiration of pofterity; and the aflfeding 
fenfibility with which he minutely defcribes the in- 
imitable behaviour of Socrates , on this trying oc- 
cafion , proves how deeply the author was interefted 
in his fubjed. 

Fear or difguft removed the fcholar of Socrates h** 
from the murderers of his mafter. Having fpent 
fome time in Thebes, Elis, and Megara, where 
he enjoyed the converfation of feveral of his feL 
low-difciples , the love of knowledge carried him 

of his geniuf , it would be difficult to believe /them tb9 works of 
one man. He is over-refined, wire -drawn, and triflinSt in the 
Cratylus , Parmtnides , Meno , Theaecetus • and Sophiftes. He 
is flowery, pompous, and tnnid , in his Timsus » Panegyric, 
Sympofinm , and Phaedrus. But in thofe invaluable writings , 
the Apology , Qrito » Alcibiadee , Gotgias , Phsedo , and the 
greater part of his books of taws , in which he adheres to the 
doctrines of Socrates, and indnlges, without art or affectation, 
the natural bent of his own genius, hit ilyle is inimitably fweet 
And attractive, always elegant, and often fublime. His Repub- 
lic , which is generally confidesed as the greateft work, abounds 
in all the beauties , and in all the deformities, for which he is re- 
jmarkable. See DionyC HaUesro. de Flatoo. . 
' ^* JlXttfttv h C 9ifMU } nrhnh Phxdo , a. . 

S4 
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CHAP. 
XXX II. 



He fettles 
ill the 
academy. 



to Magna Gr?ecia; ffom thence he failed .to 
Cyrene , attraded by the fame of the mathema- 
tician Theodorus ; Egypt next defervcd his curio- 
fity, as the country to which the fcience of Theo- 
dorus owed its birth, and from which the Pytha- 
goreans in Magna Graecia derived feveral tenets of 
their philofophy. 

At his return to Athens, Plato could have little 
inclination to engage in public life. The days 
were pad when the virtues of a Solon, or of a 
Lycurgus , could reform the manners of their 
countrymen. In early periods of fociety , the 
example and influence of one able and difinterefted 
man may produce a happy revolution in the com- 
munity of which he is a member. But in the age 
of Plato, the Athenians had fallen into dotage and 
imbecillity. His luxuriant fancy compares them 
fometimcs to old men, who have outlived their 
fenfes , and with whom it is vain to reafon ; fome- 
times to wild beafls, whom it is dangerous to ap- 
proach ; fometimes to an unfruitful foil, that 
choaks every ufeful plant, and produces weeds 
only ^'. He prudently withdrew himfelf from a 
fcene, which prefented nothing but danger or dif- 
guft, and purchafed a fmall villa in the fuburbs 
near the academy, or gymnafium , that had been fo 
elegantly adorned by Cimon '*. To this retire- 
ment, his fame attracted the moft illuftrious cha- 
racters in his age: the nobleft youths of Athens 
daily frequented the fchool of Plato ; and here he 



'^ RepobHc, I. vi. p. 38. ^' Se« aboTe, vol. ii. p. 2or. 
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continued above forty years, with Jittle interrup- chap. 
tion except from his voyages into Sicily , inftrud- xxxii. 
ing his difciples , and compofing his dialogues , to 
which the moft diftinguifhed philofophers in an- 
cient and modern times are greatly indebted, with- 
out excepting thofe who rejcd his dodrines, and 
afifed to treat them as vifionary. 

The capacious mind of Plato embraced the whole General 
circle of fcience. The objeds of human thought oFW*^" 
had, previoufly to his age, been reduced, by the phiioro- 
Pythagorea'ns, to certain claffes or genera ''; the ^^^' 
nature of truth had been inveftigated; and men 
had diftinguifhed the relations " , which the pre- 
dicate of any propofition can bear to its fubjcd. 
The fciences had already been divided into the 
natural and moral; or, in the language of Plato, 
, into the knowledge of divine and human things. 
The frivolous art of fyllogyfm was not as yet 

'7 Many lefs perfect dlviGons bad probably beeo made before. 
Archytas of Tarentuni diftinguished the ten Categories. Siinpli* 
cios et Jamblichus apud Fr. Patricium, DiTcufC Feripatct. t. ii. 
p, 182. This diviGon» the moft perfect of any that philofophers 
have yet been able to difcover, Plato learned from Archytas. It 
confided fn fubftan«es and modes. The former are either pri- 
mary , as all individual fubftances , which neither are in any other 
fubject, nor can be predicated of it; or fecondary, which fub« 
: lift in the firft, and can be predicated of them, to wit, the genera 
and fpecies of fubftances. Of modes there are nine kinds , quantity , 
quality , relation , habit , time , place , having , doing , and 
fuffering. Ariftot. de Catcgor. 

7' Thefe are called by logicians the five Predicables, or more 
properly, the five clafles of Predicates. They are the genus, 
fpecies , fpecific difFereace , property , and accident. The iifc 
of thefe diftinctions is univerfal in every fubject requiring defini- 
tion and divifion ; yet if meant to comprehend whatever may be 
affirmed of any fubject the enumeration if donhtltft uiC0mp|fte# 
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CHAP, invented; and the Logic of Plato ^' was confined to 
XXXII. the more ufeful fubjeds of definition and divifion, 
by means of which he attempted to fix and afcer? 
tain not only the pradical dociSrines of morals and 
politics, but the abftrufeand (hadowy (peculations 
of myftical theology It is much to be. regretted 
that this great, and original genius ihould havie 
miftaken the proper objeds as well as the natural 
limits of the human underftanding , and that mofl; 
of the inquiries of Plato and his fucccffors (hould 
appear extremely remote from the public tranfac- 
tions of the times in which they lived. Yet the 
fpeculations in which they were engaged , how little 
foever they may be conneded with the political re- 
volutions of Greece, feem too interefting in them- 
fclves to be entirely omitted in this hiftorical work , 
cfpecially when it is confidered that the philofophy 
of Plato and his difciples has been very widely 
diffufcd among all the civilized nations of the world; 
that, during many centuries , it governed with un- 
controlled fway the opinions of the fpeculativcipart 
of mankind; and that the fame philofophy ftill iiv- 
fluences the reafonings , and divides the fentiments, 
of the learned in modern^JEurope. 
i)iffl«uUf The lively, but immethodical, manner in which 
piarning ^^^ opinions of Plato are explained by himfelf , 
and a- renders it difficult to colled and abridge thenj. 
hu**(io!lf ^^^ S^^^^ number of interlocutors in his dialogues. 



trinet- 



7' The fcience propvrly called Logic was Invented by Ariftotle ; 
the diviGon of the fciences Into Logic v Phyfics , and Ethics , 
was firft given thy his contemporary ^enoorates. Vid* Bruckcr, 
4t Arifiot. ft Xenocrat^Of Ariftotle snore hereafteiw 
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the irony of Socrates, and the continual inter* c H a f. 
mixture of PIato*s own fentiments vrith thofe of xxxn. 
his mafter, heighten the difficulty^ and make it 
impoffible, from particular paflages, to judge of 
the fcope and tendence of the vrbole. The works 
of Xenophon , however , may enable a diligent 
ftudent to feparate the pure ore of Socrates from 
the adventitious. matter with which it is combined 
in the rich vein of Flatonifm ; and by carefully 
comparing the different parts of the latter , be 
may with certainty determine the principal defigns 
of its author. 

From this view of the fubjcA, it would appear Tii«fn«at 
that Plato aimed at nothing lefs, than to reconcile ^,7^^ 
the appearances of the natural and moral world ioi^tt. 
with the wife government of a fclf-exiftent un- 
changeable caufe ; to explain the nature and origia 
of the human mind , as well as of its various 
powers of perception, volition, and intelled; and, 
on principles refulting from thefe difcoveries, to 
build a fyftem of ethics, which, in proportion as 
it were followed by mankind, would promote not 
only their independence and fecurity in the prefent 
world , but their happinels and perfedion in a 
future ftate of exigence. 

Let us look where we will around us , we fhall ^|^*^ 
every -where, laid Plato, perceive a paflingpro- 
ceflion ** : the obje<^ which compofe die material 

** This was borrolred from Hcnelitvt , wfio cxprtflbd tbe 
fkme idea , by fiiyiog, tbat all eiMrporeal tbfiits were in • per. 
paoal flax. Vid. Flateii. ia TJiextct. p. 83. et is SopkUt p. J09i 



Uinr. 
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CHAP, world , arife , change i pcrifh , and arc fucceeded 
XXXII. by others, which undergo the fame revolutions ". 
One body moves another, which impels a third » 
and fo forwards in fucceffion ; but the iirft caufe of 
motion refides not in any of them. This caufe 
ads not fortuitoufly ; the regular motions of the 
heavenly bodies ** , the beautiful order of tlie 
feafons, the admirable (Irudure of plants and 
animals, announce an intelligent Author'*. It is 
difficult by fearching to find out the. nature of thp 
Divinity , and impoflible by words to defcribe it; 
yet the works which he has done, atteft his power, 
his wifdom , and his goodnefs , to be greater than 
human imagination can conceive '*. In the fcjf- 
^xident caufe, thefe attributes mud unite. He is 
therefore unchangeable'*, fince no alteration can 
increafe his perfedions , and it would be abfurd to 
fuppofc him ever inclined to diminifli them**. 

Impelled by his goodnefs, the Deity, viewing 
in his own intelled the ideas or archetypes of all 
poffible exiftence , formed the beautiful arrange- 
ment of the univerfe from that rude indigefted 
matter, which , exiftingfrom all eternity, had been 
for ever animated by an irregular principle of 

■' Tiinxus» fub initio. 

** By thefe he meant the fiyed ftars; the motions of the planets 
fie arcribed to another canfe • a« wiJI appear below. 

" Plato de Legibas , I. x. p. 609. 

** TimKus , p. 477' et de Repub. I. ii. p. T44* 

■* For the immutability of the Deity, Plato, contrary to his 
fseneral cuftom, condefcends to ufe an argument from induction: 
** Even of material things, the moft perfect leafi feel the ef&ccs 
«f time, and remain iongeft unaltered* ** De Repnb. p. 150. 

M Ibid. p. 150. 



Cofmo- 
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motion ". This principle , which Plato calls the chap. 
irrational foiil of the world , he thought fufficiently' xxxiL 
attefted, in the innumcraWe deviations from the 
eftablifhed laws of. nature , in the extravagant 
paflifons of men , and in the phyfical and moral 
evil , which , in confequence of thefe deviations 
and paflions , fo vifibly prevail in the world. 
Without admitting a certain (lubborn intradability, 
arid diforderly wildriefe, effential to matter, and 
therefdre incapable of being entirely eradicated ot 
ft^bdued , it feem^d impoffible to explain the origin 
of evil under the government of 'Deity". 

From thefe rude materials , God, according to Plato's 
the fanciful dodxine of Plato , formed the four **°"""' 
elements , and built the beautiful ftrudure of the 
heavens and the earth , after the model of thofc 
eternal exemplars", or patterns^ which fubfift in. 

'7 Politic, p. 120 « et feqq et Timaus, paflim. 
** Dc Legibus , I. z. p. 6o8. Philem. p I60w 
'* Thde exflmplarc , or ^KpxhtyfiotTfc , are the id€as of Plato; 
whieli were fo much . mifireprefented by many of the later PU*< 
toiiitls, or Eclectics. He names them, indiiferently » !$?«;, Ci&i »■ 
sntoyoc^y t* xktoc txvtx , et oTXvrug ix^vrac, Tht two laft ex- 
preifibhs are ufed to diftinguish them ,&om the fleetiflg and 
perishable forms of matter. Plato reprcfeats. the(e ideas as exift- 
iug in the divine intellect, as beings enurely meatat, not objects 
of any of the fenfes , and. not circumforibed by place or time. 
By the firft univerfal Caufe , theCe ideas were iofufed into the 
Varioas fpecies of created beings, in whom (according to Am- 
montus, in Forphyr. Introdnct. p.' 29,) they exifted, as the im« 
prel&on of a feal exifts in the wax to whieh it has been applied.^ 
In its pre.cxiftent flate, the human mind viewed thefe inuUigibU, 
torms in their original feat* the field of truth. But fince mtti 
were imprifoned in the body, they receive . thefe ideas from ex« 
ternal objects, as explained in the text. Such is the doctrine of 
Plato. But many of the later Platonifis , and even . fcveral 
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CHAP* the divine Intelligence •*. Confidcring that beings 
^xxil. poffeffed of mental po>Ver$ were far preferable to 
thofe dellitute of fuch faculties , God infufed into 
the corporeal world a rational foul, which, as it 
c^ould not be ioimediately combined with body , he 
united to the adive, but irrational principle, ef- 
Ibntially inherent in matter*'. Having thus formed 
2(fid animated the earth, the fun, the moon, and 
the other vifible divinities, the great Father o£ 
^irits proceeded to create the invifible gods and 
daemons**, whofe nature and hiftory Plato de« 
fcribes with a re^edful reverence for the religion 

writctt of the prcretit age* hate imiigined that he afcribed ta 
ideas a feparate aaA iniependeat ezifteaise. Vid. Bracket » 
T^ifkQti PbUofoph. p. ^9t » at Ceq^. 6edikc« Hiftor. PhUofoph. es 
Ciceroa. Collect, p. I83 » et feqq. Monboddo -, Origin of Laa. 
ftia|re« YOL i. e. ijc. Of alt the attfurdities embraced by phila. 
iii>phen« this donbtlelk wbvid be the greateft , to believe etethat 
unchangeable patterai of the Yatioos genera and fpecies of things 
cxifting apart « and independent of the mind by which thefe ah- 
firact notions are conceived. It Is not extraordinary , therefbia, 
that many writers of the Alexandrian (chool , whofe catravagaac: 
ftncies could fix and embody metapbyfical abflractieas » and 
sealife latellectual ideas , - should animate and perfonify the 
Xoyoy Tit 6tif9 the divine Intellect • in which , according to Plato, 
theft ideas refided , and from which they were commnnicated to 
other intelligences* The fkme vifionary fanatics who difcovered* 
in the Xoyof of Plato, the fecond perfon of the Trinity, recog. 
nifed the Holy Spirit in his Soul of the V(^orid ; but at this ir» 
ifational principle of motion ill correfpondcd to the third perfoa 
of the Godhead « they invented an bypcr.cormian foul, concern- 
jng which Plato is altogfether filent. See the Encyctopedie, article 
Eclectique, Bruckev. Hill. Pbilofnph. vol. i. p. 7>ia , et feqq. et 
Meincr's Beytrai? tur Gefcbichte der Denkdrt der erften Jahrbun- 
derte nach ChfilU Oeburt in eJdigen fietrachtungen Uber dh aeue 
Platonifohe Philufophie. 

»• TimKus, Folic. I. vf. * '^ lb. p. 477 .et feai^ 

f* Timiens» p. 480. 
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of his country*'. After finiihing this great work, chap. 
the God oF gods , again contemplating the ideal xxxii. 
forms in his own mind , perceived there the 
exemplars of three fpecies of beings , which he 
realifed in the mortal inhabitants of the earth , air, 
and water. The talk of forming thefe fenfible, 
but irrational beings , he committed to the inferior 
divinities ; becaufe , had this hft work likewife pro- 
ceeded from his own hands , it muft have been im« 
piortal like the gods'\ The fouls of men, on the 
other hand , he himfelf formed from the remainder 
of the rational foul of the world. They firft 
exifted in the (late of daemons , only invefted with 
a thin ^ethereal body. Having offended God by 
negleding their duty, they were condemned to 
unite with the grofs corporeal mafs, by which their 
divine faculties are fo much clogged and en« 
cumbered **. 

It was neceffary briefly to explain the metaphy« Piato't 
fical theology of Plato , how vifionary foever it " 
may appear, becaufe the dodlrine of ideal forms , 
together with that of the pre-exiftent ftate of the 
human mind , are the main pillars of his philofo- 
phy. Before their incarceration in the body, the 
fouls of men enjoyed the prefence of their Maker; 
and contemplated the unchangeable ideas and 
eflences of things in the field of truth. In viewing 
and examining thefe eternal archetypes of order, 
beauty, and virtue, confided the nobkfl: energy, 
and higheft perfedion of celeftial fpirits*', which, 

*' Apolog. Socraiis. '^ TimftM, p. 480, ct 48 1« 

*> IbM. ** RepnlN 1. vi. FhmIrM, PliUc^us» cu. 
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CHAP, being emanations of the Deity, can never reft 
XXXII. fatisfied with objeds and occupations unworthy 
their divine original. But in their adual ftate, 
men can perceive, with their corporeal fcnfes, only 
the fleeting images and imperfed reprefentations 
of thcfe immutable eflences of things , in the fluc- 
tuating objeAs of the material world , which are fo 
little fteady and permanent , that they often change 
^ their nature and properties , even while we view 

And examine them *'. Befide this , our fenfe$ 
themfelves are liable to innumerable difordersj 
and unlefs we are conftantly on the watch , never 
fail to deceive us". Hence the continual errors 
in our judgments of men and things ; hence the 
. improper ends we puifue; hence the very inade- 
quate means by which we fcek to attain them} 
hence , in one word , all the errors and mifery of 
life. Yet even in thjs degraded ftate , to which 
men were condemned for paft offences, their hap- 
pinefs ceafes not to be an objed of care to the 
Deity. As none can rife fo high , none can fink 
fo low , as to cfcape the eye and arm of the Al- 
mighty '\ The divine Providence obferves and 
regulates the meaneft, as well as the greateft, of 
its produdlions. But the good of the part being 
fubordinate to that of the whole , it is neceffary 
that each individual fhould be rewarded or punifhed , 
in proportion as he fulfils the taflc affigned him. 
It is by the performance of his duty alone, that 
man can regain the favor of his Maker "* ; for 

'^f Phsedo , Timaus, etc •■ Plixdo , p. 31. et Repub. I. v. 

♦> De Legibtts. '•• Eu^yphron. 
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it is ridiculous to think that this ineftimable bene- 
fit can be purcbafed by rich prefents and expenfive 
fecrifices. Rchgion cannot be i traffic of intereft"*. 
What can we oflFer to the gods, whkh they have 
notfirft beftbwed on us? Will they thank us for 
reftoring their o\^h gifts? It is abfurd to think it. 
To pleafe the Divinity i we muft obey hi? will 
concerning us ; nor can we comply with the purpofe 
of our creation, and fulfil our defi;ihyj without 
afpiring atthofe noh\t powers with which we were 
originally Endowed '**; and which, even in ouc 
prefcnt degenerate ftate, it is fiill poffible, by proper 
diligence, to recover "'. 

- Our fenfes give us information of external ob- 
jeds, which are ftored up in the meiftory, arid va-- 
rioufly combined by the imagination "*. But it is 
remarkable that thofe ideas^ thus acquired and re- 
tained have the power of fuggefting bthers far- 
rtiore acturate and pcrfed: thari themCelves , and 
which, though excited by material objeds, cannot' 
be derived from them , unlefs (whick is impoffible) 
the efFed were more beautiful and perffcdl than the 
c^ufe. That we pblftfled , iii a pre-exiftetit ftate, 
thofe ideas which modern philofophers ffefei*' by ari 
eafy folution to the powers of generalization and 
abllradlion **', Plato- thought evident from the 
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'•» Repub. 1. li. p. 100 , et feqq. 
*V Minos, p. 510. Tin;i9SHS, p. 500., 
»•» Repub. I, V. 

'•»♦ Theoetet. p, 85, et feqq. et Phileiii. 184, «t (eqq. 
^^' The ancients were not ignorant of this phlLofophy, Sim- 
pliciiis , fpeaking of , the origia at intelligible ibrms , or ideas ^ in 

Vol. IV. T 
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C n A p. facility >vith 'which we recalled them "*. Of this 
:)^xxii. he gave an example in Meno's flave, who, when 
properly queftioned by Socrates, eafily recoUedled 
and explained many properties of numbers and 
figures, although he had never learned the fciences 
of arithmetic and geometry **'. According to 
Plato , therefore , all fcience confifted in remi- 
nifcence, in recalling the nature, proportions, and 
relations of thofe uniform and unchangeable effen- 
ices, about which the human mind had originally 
been converfant, and after the model of which all- 
created things were made "*. Thefe intelledual 
forms, comprehending the true effences of things, 
-. were the only proper objeds of folid and pcrraa* 
,!^!,'Z... i^ent fcience "'^ 3 their fludluating reprefentatives 

i^e human mf ltd, {kys, ))^i£ie M^sXovre; at>rc« ev rou^ Tifisrsfouf swaau^ 
9turti kodbroL virs^a-omsv i ** "^t onrfelves , abftracting them in ouf 
thoughts , have , by this abftractioil $ given them an exiftence in 
themfelves. " Sim^. in Prxd. p. if. 

*•* Menon. p. 344* 

'•^ Ibid. 

»•• ftepub. 1. vi 

*** 'EvrirnfJi'Vi^ fcience, ih op^odtion to $o$«9 opinioii. The 
knaterfal wofld«he called ro $o|as'ov 9 that of which the knowledge 
admitted of probability only. Repub. 1. v. The id€4s of Plato « 
Which , acct>rding to that philofopher, formed the fble objects of 
teal and certain knowk'lge, were powerfully combated by hit 
fcholar and rival Ariftotle. Yet the latter, Ivho was fo sharp* 
lighted to the faults of, Plato, never accufes him of maintaining 
the feparate and independent exiftence of intellectual forms. 
The obfcure paifage in AriftotIe*s Metaphyfics 1 p. 30i , which 
has been conftrued into fuch an aQcufation, means nothing more, 
than that Socrates regarded the rx X9i$* oXa $ general ideas , as 
difFeritig in no refpect from our notions ot the genera and fpecies 
Of lyings i whereas Plato made a difiinction between tdem, afiert« 
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in the materia,! woHd, the adlion^ 4n4 virtuiQS 
6f men ■% the order apd tcauty vifit)l$ in the 
\jjiiverfe, WQre only fo fer reat»ncl Ivbftantial ^S 
they corViefpond^d to their diving arghetypes ' * ; l>ut 
as this corr^Jpondfingc never bBpawe complete , the 
examination of the periHiing pbje<5ls of fenfe could 
*only afford W vmfteady ?ind uncertain notions j 
fleeting and fugitive I'M then)felvQ$ "'. proni 
thefe obfcrvayoti^j P^to thpught i? evident, that 

ang thefe i4eas cq h^v^ e|(i(le4 In tbfe divifie fnt^Uect befpre ^e 
creation , etc as e)(t^Uihetl in the text. Ari(tdt]« ciifciifTes the 
doctrine of Ideas more perfpicuoufly in hit Ethics to N icotnachut , 
L i. €. vi. He regards them as mere fiqdons of the fancy , and 
the knowledge fiiiiqded oil theDi as altogfther vifipq^ry. *' The 
idea of ^ood , " he obfervied, " mi^ht he applie4 to hibft^pce^, 
As the Deity, the itiind of man; t« qualities, as the virtues; to 
Quantity, as medibority; t6 tiitte, as. the junoture or hick of 
time; in short through all th^ categQr{«li TMf^ is hot, there- 
fore, any one general \de^ of goo4 coieniQn tp ^U ^hefe. '>^erc 
there one ideik, the fame in all, thjcre qould be l^ut one fcienQe 
tefjI^ctiDg it. But there are iqany; phyfic, gymnaflic , the niili. 
tary art > (tc« iiuhich ^11 havf Come g9od in view. Things are good 
in themfalves, 0r ^ood fit mean i tp an fnd* BMt even thpfe things 
which are ultimately |ood , ^ WiOlom , |ionor^ pleafure , are 
not cPmptehended undkr any one definition bf |ood , though di& 
tingnished by the fanie aplihet from fume analogy o^ refemblance, 
gs the underd^ndini i$ ^sl\\qA %h^ eye df |hf injnd. If there if 
any fu^h general idC9% it is fMr^ly tnc{||ra|^le g£ beigg q^pli^d t9 
any practical uff; not as a model , otherWife the arts ani) fciepces« 
all of whieb have foi|ie gocMi in l^iew , would continually have 
this model befpr« tliffltf If $ jJifF aU l»f§'e«l it, iipd Juftly ; for 
what benefit cpuld th«y derive fiioi(^^ thie RbPrfV^t |4«^?« ^ Physi- 
cian, for inftaaeej G<hitemplates riot health' iA thai general manner, 
but the health of man, or rather of a particular man , who hap.^ 
pens to be his patient; for Uriih iadividnals only his art- js con- 
cerned. " 

''* Pibnen. p. 149. "^ Rspnb. I. ViK 
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the duty and happinefs of men confifted in with* 
drawing themfelves from the material, and ap- 
proaching the intelleduai world"*, to which their 
own natures were more congenial. To promote 
this purpofe was the great aim of his philofophy. 
If we were deceived by the fenfes, he obferved, 
that we were ftill more fatally endangered by the 
paffions , thofe flimfy fails of the mind , which were 
Expanded and agitated by every varying guft'of 
imagined good or evil "'. The pains and plea- 
lures of the body Were all of a mixed kind , and 
nearly allied to each other. The God who ar- 
ranged the world, defirous to unite and incor- 
porate thefe feemingly oppofite natures , had at 
leaft joined their fummits; for pleafure was no- 
thing elfe but a rapid ceffation of pain; and the 
livelieft of our bodily enjoyments were preceded 
by uneafmefs, and followed by languor "*. To 
illuftrate the neceffity of governing ,with a ftrong 
hand the appetites and paffions, Plato compared 
the foul to a little republic , compbfed of different 
faculties or orders "'. The judging or reafoning 
faculty, juftly entitled to the fuprcmacy, was 
feated, as in a firm citadel, in the head ; the fenfes 
were its guards and fervants ; the various defites 
and affedions were bound to pay it obedience. 

Of thefe defires , which were all of them 
the njitdral fub|4(Sk; of the ruling faculty, Plato 



^t^M 



.'". Repub. p. 134. ec Ph«d. p. 26. 
"J PhKclrus. 

"♦ Philcm. et Repub. 1. ii. p. afia, ct feqq. 
»«5 Repub. 1. ijr. 
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diftinguilhed two orders , ever ready to rebel c H A P. 
agaihft their maftcr. The firft confifted of thofe xxxii. 
paflions vrhich are founded in pride and refentraent^ 
or in what the fchoolmen called the irafcible- part 
of. the foul "*; atid were feated in the breaft. The 
fecond confided of thofe paflions which are founded 
in the love of pleafure, or in what the fchoolmen 
called the concupifcible ^'- part of the foul, and 
■were feated in the belly , and inferior parts of the 
body. Thefe different orders, though commonly 
at variance with each other, were alike dangerous 
to the public intereft, and unlefs reftrained by the 
wifdom and authority of their fovereign , muft 
inevitably plunge the little republic of man into 
the utmoft diforder and mifery- "'. 

Yet, according to Plato, both thefe fets of pat 
Cons were, in the prefent ftate of things, neceffary 
parts of our conftitution; and , when properly rtegreau 
regulated, became very ufeful fubjedls. The iraf- «» virtue* 
cible afferted our rank and dignity, defended us 
againft injuries^ and when duly informed and tem- 
pered by reafon, taught us with becoming forti- 
tude to defpife dangers and death , in purfuit of 
\vhat is honorable and virtuous. The concupif- 
cible provided for the fupport and neccflities of the 
body; and, \irhen reduced to fuch fubmiflion as to 
rejedl every^ gratification not approved by reafon, 
gave rife to the virtue of temperance. ' Juftice 

"• Thrc To ^ifMuh^, of Plato. • * 

*'^ Xb€ Tyf^«^v/t*>jrixe» of 'PUto. Buth -are Included^ under 
MTbat Plato and Ariflotle call the opZTiUXiv 9 the feat of the defirei 
and paifions. 

''« Ibid. :^54. 

Ts 
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[o 9 A P» took place ^ aecofding to Plato ^ when realbn dit' 
xyi%i\^ reded and paffion obeyed^ apd ^b^n each paflioi^ 
performed its proper office ^ Und acknowledged 
due refpedl towards its fupelrior* In the ftrengtfa^ 
jicuteni^^ and perfedion of the rulitig faculty | 
confided the vii^tue of prudence^ the great fourc^ 
and principle of aU other virtueSi \yithout whicl]^ 
ten^perance < fdctkude , and evea juftice itfelf^ 
were hofehing buteitipty fhadows^ that deluded the 
ignorant vulgar. In the excrcife of prodenct ot 
^ifdom^ man reiembled bi$ IV^aker, and contem<? 
plated thofe inteUedu^l forms ^ which taught hini 
%q difcern with ce^tMnty the ends proper to be 
purfued^ and the mea,n$ nece(&ry to attain theoi^ 
The wife man tbmpares tbe nnnd. Witk the bodyi 
eternity with time ^ virtue vfith pleafure* He thu^ 
leams to de(pife the inferior parts of his naturei tOt 
defy its pain$» to difdain its pkafures. Without 
attaining this true elevation of mind, he never can 
be virtuous or biappy, fince >¥hoever depends on 
the body, muft confider death as an evil, the fear 
pf which can only be overcome by fome greater 
terror, fo that in him who is npt truly wife, for- 
titude itfelf muft be the effed of timidity "*. In 
ithe fame manner , his pretended modreration 2^nd 
temperance will fpring from the impure fourcc of 
the ppppfite vices. He will deny himfelf fome 
pleafuresj to attain others which he regards as more 
valuable, and will fubmit to fmall pains to avoid 
the greater '**. I^e (hus continues through life^ 
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exchanging one trifle for another; a traffic which c m a p» 
never can enrich him, while he reje^s wifdom» xxxii. 
the only precious merchandife. 

But the tempfe of wifdom is, according to 
Flato, fituate on a rock, which few men have the 
ftrcngth to afcend "'. This difference of ability 
proceeds from various caufes: i. At their crea* 
tion , all minds were not alike excellent and per* 
fedl "*. 3U They were not alike criminal during 
their pre-exiftent ftate "'• 3. The grofs bodies 
which they now inhabit are varioufly moulded t 
fome being too ftrong, others too weak, and very 
few in juil harmony with the divine principle by 
which they are animated '**. 4. Early inftitution 
and example occafion great differences among 
them. Such , indeed, is the power of education 
and habit, that the errors and crimes of men aro^ 
kfs chargeable on thofe who commit them, than 
on their parents, guardians, and inflrudlors "'; 
and it feems hardly poflible for thofe who have 
the misfiotrtune. to be bom in a licentious age anci 
country, to attain wifdoni and virtue. Even when 
die mod favodte circumftances unite, the mind 
muft ftilL, however , have a tendence to dege- 
nerate, while united with matter '*'• The body^ 
therefore, muft be continually exercifed and fubo 
dued by the gymnaftic, the foul muft be purified 
and ennobled by philofophy. Without fuch 2iU 
tention, men can neither reach the perfedion of 

'" Repub. L vl p. 74. **• rhjedrot. 

"' Ibid. »M Timwif, »' IW4. 

'>' Ibid, p, 484* tt aepub. paififlb 

T4 
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CHAP, tkeir nature , nor, when tbcy have reached it» 
XXXII. maintain that elevated poft, from which they look 
down with compaffion on the errors apd mifery 
of their fellow -creatures ''*^ 
piatp^ In the defcription of his imaginary fage, Pia.ta 

^^' . employs the colors which were afterwards bor-r 
rowed by the Stoics and Epicureans. But neither 
of thefe feds , as wili appear hereafter , were fo 
well entitled as the Platonifts, to bpaft their philo- 
fophical bappinefs, and to affert their fuperiority 
it^mor- to the viciflitudes of time and fortune. Plato was 
the fouf ' *^^ ^^^ philofopher who fupported the dodrine of 
a future ftate, by arguments that feemed capable 
to convince intelligent and thinking men. From 
the properties of mind, Jie inferred the fimplicity^ 
and indeftrudibility of the fubftance ia which they 
refide "'. He defcribed the mental powers with 
an eloquence that Cicero '*' and Buffon *'* have 
not been able to furpafs. And fmce he regarded 
the foul as the principle of life and motion, he. 
thought it abfurd to fuppofe that the difeafes and 
death of the body ihould take from this principle, 
fuch qualities ais it effentiaHy pofTeffed in itfelf, and. 
sutco? accidentally communicated tp matter*'!. It was 
^^IT^' ^^^ ^^^ perfuafibn, that according to the employ^ 
inent of its rational and moral powers , the foul, 
after its reparation from the body, wpuld be raifed. 



'*^ Timseuf , p. 484. et Repnb. paiRm. 

»*• Phaedo, p. as, et feq^. 

V See Cicer. de Offic. 1. i. et. paffim. 

"• £|uffon fur rHorame. *.».» Phapdo. 
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to a higher, or dcpreffed to a lower ftate of 
exiftence "*. 

This belief, which raifed his hopes to a higher 
fcene, gave him not, however, that contempt, 
afifeded by a very different clafs of philofophers |^ 
for the perifhing affairs *" of the prefent World. 
Like fome others of the fcholars of Socrates, he 
traced the plan of aperfed commonwealth; though 
his work, known by that title, as has been juftly 
obferved by a great genius'"*, is rather a treatife 
of education than a fyftem of jpolicy. The real 
republic of Plato is contained in his books of 
laws, in which he explains, with no le& acutenefs 
than elegance, the origin and revolutions of civil 
fociety , and . traces the plan of a republic nearly 
refertibling the Spartan model. 

His practical morah'ty, which he borrowed froni 
Socrates, is projufely Scattered through his dia- 
logues ; and in his own times , Plato was not 
confidered as that vifionary fpeculatift which he 
has appeared to later ages. His fcholars, Ari(lony« 
pius , Phormio , and Eudoxus- , were fucc^effively 
fent by him to regulate the republics of the Ar- 
cadians, Elians, and Cnidians "*, at the earneft 
requefl; of thofe communities. From Xenocrates^ 
another of his difciples, Alexander defired rules 
for good government"'. The fame of Ariftotlc 
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>)* Phatdrus, et Ph«do, paffim. 
"> The Kpicnreans. 

** Non ret humans , peri^nra^iie nz^ '* QEOKG. 

^ this more below. 

"^ RouflTean in his Emile. 

"^ FIu^r€h. adverC Colot. Ei^cnr. ''^ Idem, ibiil. 
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C H A F« is well known ; and it will afterwards appear how 
xy- ^H , much he was indebted to a mafter, whofe opinions 
\ke often conibated with feenaing reludance , and 
real fatisfadion. Flato was no lels capable to 
diftinguifh ideas than to combine images. He 
united warmth of fancy and acutenefs of under* 
V Handing, in a greater degree than perhaps has 
fallen to the Ihare of any other man. Yet wl^n 
compared with his mafter Socrates, his genius will 
appear more fubtile than fagacious. He wante4 
that patient fpirit of obfervation which diftinguiihed 
the illuftrious fage , who in all his reafonings kepti 
fads ever in his view, and at every ftep he made, 
looked back with wary circumfpedion on experi^ 
ence. A<pcoropanied by this faithful guide , Socra^ 
tes trod fecurely the paths of truth and nature ; bu( 
his adventurods difciple, trufting to the wings 
qf fancy, often expatiates in imaginary worlds of 
|iis QMra crc^tioq^ 
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CHAP, xxxin. 



Hijiory of Macedf^H. — Ktign tf ArcbfilOtf. — SetUf oft^ 
Uftnrpatioftf and Ktoohitiont. — P^rdiccas dtfeateJk, 
by the lifyriMK — Dififa$id St»B of MatedOn. — 
Firjl IVaxfaSzoM of Pbilif. ^- S^ati of Tbraea 
and f£onia. r— Pbilip defeats ArgMUs und tbt Atbi^ 
nians. — His TrtatnieHt of tbt Prif(fnefs. — His nti^ 
IHofy Atrcui^nrnntJ. — Ht dtftatf the Itlyrians. — ^ 
His Defgns itguinft AntfbipoUs. — ife pr^enti Ad 
Alliance betvpeen Atbe^ and Otynthuti, — Asmfyt 
tbe Athenians. -^ Tutts AmpbipoHs. w- His ton- 
^efts in Thrace. — Hfi Jtinif of Crtnidie. — 
Philip piarries Olympias. — His Ltntt to Jtrijbitle. 



J/ OUR hundred and fixteen year^ before tlm 
Chriftian aera , and little raOre dian half a 
f;entury before Philip alTumed the govern* 
xnent of Macedon , that country , to a fuperficial 
obferver, might have a{^ared fcarcely diftinguilh* 
able from the barbarous kingdoms of Thrace, 
Fxonia, and Illyricum , which furrounded it on the 
porth , caft , and weft. Towards the fouth , it was 
excluded from the fea by a chain of Grecian re« 
publics , of which Olynthus and Amphipolis were 
^he moil ilouri%ng and powerful. To t)iis inlaa4 
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CHAP, diftridl, originally confined to the circumference 
i^xiil. of about three hundred miles, Caranus, an Argive 
prince of the nqmerous face, of Hercules, eluding 
the dangers which proved fatal to royalty ' in moft 
communities of Greece * , conduced a fmall colony 
of his adventurous and warlike countrymen , and, 
haying conquered the barbarous natives , fettled in 
Edeffa , the capital of the province then named 
Emathia , and afterwards Mj^cedonia , for reafons 
equally unknown '. The eftabjifliment of this little 
principality , which , upder Philip , grew into a 
powerful kingdom, and, qnder Alexander, fwelled 
into the moft extenfive empire known in the ^n- 
cicnt world , was adorned (xould we believe hiftoric 
flattery) by many extraordinary circumftances , 
prefaging its future greaitnefs. The gods took 
care of the infancy of Macedon , and fent , as 
oracles had announced, a herd of goats to con- 
dud Caranus to his new capital of EdefTa , which 
thence changed its name to ^gae , the city of 

. ^ • goats ; afidion unworthy of record, did it not ex- 
plain the reafon why goats were adopted as the cn- 
figns of Macedon, and why the figures of thofe 
animals are ftill to be feen on the coins of Philip, 
and thofe of his fuccefTors. 
Frudent Caranus, as well as the princes Ccenus * and Thy-. 

itSaift"*^ rimas, who immediately followed him, had occa- 



' Joftin. 1. vii. c. i. Velleius Paterculus » 1. L c. vi, 

* S«e vol. i. p. 10^, ' Crophiuf iVntiqui^. Macedon. 

^ Joftin. ubi fupra. Syocell. Chronic, 
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lion to exercife their prudence ftill more than their 
valor. Their feeble colony of Greeks might have 
fallen an eafy prey to the unhofpitable ferocity of 
the barbarous tribes , by whom it was on all fides 
funroundedf. But the policy of the firft kings of 
Macedon , inftead of vainly attempting to repel or 
to fubdue, endeavoured, with more fuccefs, to gain, 
by good offices , the ancient inhabitants of Kma- 
thia and the neighbouring diftrids. They coramu« 
nicated to them the knowledge of many ufeful ' arts ; 
they gave them the Grccian^religion* and govern- 
ment' in that ftate of happy fimplicity whiich pre- 
vailed during the heroic ages ; and while , to ren«i 
der intercourfe more eafy and familiar, they adopted, 
in fome degree, the language and manners of the 
barbarous natives, they, in their turn, imparted to 
the latter a tindure of the Grecian language and 
civility'. By this judicious and liberal fyftem, fo 
unlike to that purfued by their countrymen in other 
parts of the world, the followers of Caranus 
gradually affociated with the warlike tribes in their 
neighbourhood, whom it would have been alike 
impoffible for them to extirpate or to enflavej and 
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' PauTanias Achaic. et Thucyd. 1. ii. 
' Arrian.Exped. Alexand. 1. iv. p. 83* 

ng Mmxi^o^un vihSov 9 v Sir &aE ocXXse vo^ MaoceSarur . otpxditTig ^ireXevxv* 
Arrian , 1. iv. p. 86. In anoUier paifage of the fame book he £»is « 
the fubjeccs of Maotdon had more liberty than the citizens of 
Greece. 

' Dcmofthenes, Arrlain , and Cdrtiul» 
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the ikme generous policy, bein^ embraced by thelf 
defceadant^, dcfcrvc$ to be regarded a§ the primary 
CAufe of Macedoniao greaaiejGL 

Ferdiccas • the firft of that pame , fo far eclififed 
the fame of his three predeceflbrs , that he is ac^ 
counted the founder of the monarchy by Herodo- 
tus * and Tbucydide^ ". His hiftory has been magi 
xiified by fable^ vrhich has alfo obfcured or diftorted 
the a<%tons of the five princes " that intervened be^ 
tween him and Alexander I. who filled the Mace- 
donian throne vrhen Xerxes invaded Greece ' . 
Here we atcainr hiftoric ground. Alexander , a$ 
related above '^ « took an important and honors 
able part in the affairs of Greece and Per5a, with^ 
out negleding the intereft of his own kingdom^ 
^hich he extended to the river NefTus on the eafl* 
and to the Axius on the welL His fop, Perdiccas IL 
inherited the abilities of bis father, without inhe- 
riting his integrity. Durihg the Peloponnelian 
l^ar , [the alliance of this prince formed an obje(3 
of important concern to the Athenians and Lace* 
dasmooians. He efpoufed the caufe of the latter, 
which he regarded as his own , becaufe the Athe^ 
nians, who had occafionally levied tribute on his 
anceftors '*, were then maflcrs of the Greek fettlc- 



* Herlidtft. 1. viii. c. cxxxvii. '* Thucydid. 1. ii. p, X69, 

'* Argaclis L Philip L £ropas L Alceas» Amyous I. Jsftia. 
t ?tt. c. U. 

" HerodOt.1. v. c. xit. " Vol. Ii. p. loS. 

M Thicfdid. Mbi fupn« et DemoiUiCBes paffinu 
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ments along the Macedonian coafl:, the vicinity of 
vrhich naturally tempted the ambition of Perdiccas. 
Under the fpecious pretence of enabling Olynthus 
and the other cities of Chalcidice to recover their 
independence , he lent his aid to deftroy the Athe- 
nian influence there, expedling to eftablifii the Ma- 
cedonian in its ftead. But this defign failed of fuc- 
cefs. The Olynthian confederacy was broken , its 
nienDbers became fubjed to Sparta, and after the 
misfortunes of that republic had encoutaged the 
Olyntbians to refume their freedom , they felt them«> 
felves fufficiently powerful not only to refill the cti* 
croachments of Macedon', but to make confider- 
able conquefts in that country '^ 
: Archelaus I. who fucceeded to the throne , dit 
played an enlightened policy , far more beneficial 
to his kingdom than the courage of Alexander, or 
the craft of PerdiccaSi Like thofe princes, Ar- 
chelkus was ambitious to enlarge his dominions 
(having conquered Pydna and other towns in the 
delightful region of Pieria'*); but his main care 
was to cultivate and improve them. He facilitated 
communication between the principal towns of Ma^ 
cedon, by cutting ftraight roads through moft parts 
of the counti-y ; he built walls and places of ftrength 
in the Qtuations mod favorable for that purpofe ; 
encouraged agriculture and the arts, particularly 
thofe fubfervient to war ; formed magazines of 
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arms ; raifed and difciplined a cohfiderable body of 
cavalry ; and in a word , added more to the folid 
grandeur of Macedon than had been done by aU 
his predeccflbrs together "• Nor was he reg<lrdle6 
of the arts of peace. His palace was adorned by 
the works of Grecian painters. Euripides was 
long entertained at his court ; Socrates "was ear« 
neftly folicited to live there after the example of 
this philofophic poet , formed by his precepts, and 
cheriflied by bis friendfhip : men of merit and ge- 
nius 9 in all the various walks of literature and fci- 
ence, were invited to refide in Macedon, and treated 
with diftinguifhed regard by a monarch duly atten- 
tive to promote his own glory and the happinefe of 
his fubjeds". 

A reign of fix years was too (hott a period for 
accompli(bing the in()portant ends which Archelaus 
had in view. By his death the profperity of Ma- 
cedon was interrupted for almoft half a century, 
crowded by a fucceffion often ** princes or ufurpers^ 

'7 Thucydides fays , *' than the eight kingi who preceded him » '* 
Counting Ferdkaas for the firft- Ap;^£X«oj e Ui^iixxa vt^\ BowtXiv; 
ytvofovoi Tcc Tsi^fi vvv WTX £v Tfi %w^^ OiKO^M-rvti x«« oiac wB-UX^tTiflSi 

xhXri TTxgocffXcVfi n^UTVon x |v,uT«vrff o« xKkoi^xvihu^ Gy.ru it 'jrgo xvru 
ytyoixtvot, Thucydides, p. 168. 

'* Ariftot. Rhetor. 1. ii. c. jtxix. Stobatiis , Sermon. 2?7. 

'* Their names, with the dates of their accelHon or urur^ation, 
art as follows : 
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A. C. ^0% 


6 Argseos 11. A. C 385 


2 iEropus IL 


402 


Amyntas again re-cfta* 


3 Archelaus Ih 


3^4 


blished, 383 


4 Amyntas it 


39Z 


7 Alexander Tl. 372 


5 Fau(anias, 


39C 


8 Perdiccas III. 371 


Amyntas II. 


390 


f Ptolemy, 370 

Whofc 
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Hvhofe hiflory forms a perpetual feries of crimes and chap. 
calamities. Amidft thefe diforders , the fceptre ftill xxxiil. 
remaiued in the family of Hercules ; but almoft • 
every prince oF th(^ blood had an ambition to reign. 
In order to attain tlieir purpofe, the different com- 
petitors courted the afliftance of the Thracians , of 
the IlLyrians , of the Theffalians , ot the Oly li- 
thian confederacy^ of Athens, of Sparta, and of 
Thebes ; and each of thofc powers endeavoured to 
turn to their own iniraedidte profit the diffenfions 
in Macedon. Bardyllis, an acSive and daring 
chief, who by his abilities in. acquiring, and his 
equity ** in dividing the Ipoil , had rifen from the 
condition of a private robber to the command oJF 
the Illyrian tribes , entered Macedon at the head of 
a nuraei*ou§ army , difpoJOTeffed. Amyhtas 11. the 
father of Philip , and placed Argseus on the throne, A. €:.3i^ 
who confented to become the tributary of his be- 
nefad;or*'. The Thracians fupported the title of 
another prince named Paufanias : but the afliftance 
of Tfieffaiy and Olynthus enabled Amyntas to re- A.C«38^. 
fume the government; the Olynthians refufing, 
iiowever, to furrender feveral places of importance 
which Amyntas had intrufted to their protecftibn, or 
which they had conquered from his competitor. 
Amyntas complained to Sparta; and that republic^ 
itor reafons above ** related, declared war againfi 

Perdiccas, A. C. 3^8 i6 Amyntas, A. C. 36o 

Ptolemy ; 367 To him I*hilip Tucceeded irt 

Perdiccasi ^6% the fame yeair. 

*• Cicero de Offic. 1. ii. *' Diodor. I. xiv. c. xcii 

'* See vol. iv. c. xxix. p. 89. ' 

Vol. IV. V 
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Olynthus, and reinftated the MacedoDian king in 
full pofleflion of his ddminions. In cOfifequence 
df that event, Anoyntas eftabliflied, and thence- 
forth held , his court at Pella , \fhere he enjoyed fe- 
veral years of tranquillity , cultivating the' friedd- 
iliip of the Laced'iiemonians and Athenians. 

The Ihort reign of his fon Alexander was dif- 
turbed by a frcfli invafion of the lUyrians , .from 
vrhom he purchafed a precarious peace V. He left 
two brothers , Perdiccas and Philip , of wbodi the 
eldeft was dill a minor. Availing himfelf of ttieig 
youth add weaknefs, Paufanias found means to 
ufurp the throne , being fupported not only by the 
Thracians, but by a confiderable body of Greek 
mercenaries, as well as by a powerful party in Ma- 
ceddn. 

Iphicrates , the Athenian , happened at this cri- 
tical jundure to return from Amphipolis, the re- 
covery of which formed the main objed of his ex- 
pedition. In former journies to the coaft of Thrace, 
he had been treated with diftinguiflied regard by 
Amyntas, whofe widow Eurydice now craved the 
protedion of Iphicrates for the fons of his friend. 
This princefs was defcended from the Bacchiadae, 
the nobleft family of Corinth , who , rather than 
live on an equality with their fellow-citizens in that 
republic , had become the leaders of the Lynceftae, 
a barbarous tribe inhabiting the moft wcftem dif- 
trid of Macedon. Eurydice inherited all the am* 
bition of her race, and was diftinguilhed by a bold 



Diodonii ct Juftin. «bi rupra. 
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intriguing fpirit ** ftitt raorc than by her beauty 
and accompliibmcnts. Wkh her young fons fhe 
fuddenly appeared before Iphicrates^ in the fuppli«' 
eating form of calamity and woe ; prefented the 
eldeft to his hand , placed Philip , the younger , on 
bis knee , and conjured him , by " tlje fincere friend- 
fhip which Amyntas had ever entertained for Athens 
and for himfelf , to pity their tender years , opprefled 
by cruel ufurpatlon. "* The dignity of her forrow 
prevailed with Iphicrates, who refpcdled the facreJ 
.ties of hofpitality , and who faw the advantage 
that might accrue to Athens by gaining an intcreft 
in Macedon. We are not informed by what meansr 
be eftabliflbed Perdiccas on the throne. ThC/ 
revolution was effedled with fuch rapidity *^ , that 
we may fuppofe a fudden infurredion of the people^ 
who, on important emergencies, were accuftomed, 
as in the heroic ages, tcr afTemble in arms. 

During the minority of the young prince , the 
kingdom was governed by his natural brother Pto- 
lemy, whofe ambition , unfatisfied with a delegated 
power , openly afpired to reign. This ufurper 
{as we have related above) was dethroned by Pe- 
lopidasand theThebans, who reinftated Perdiccas 
in his dominions ; and , in order to fecure the de- 
pendence of Macedon on Thebes , carried into that 
city as hoftages thirty Macedonian youths , and with 
them Philip , the younger brother of the king. 

Perdiccas Teemed j^oud of his chain. Elated 
with the prote^on of the Thebans , then in the 

*♦ Jofiin. 1. viL c iv. 

^^ Cornel. Nepos, In Ipbtomt lEfthin. it Aid legatfone. 

V ^ 
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height of their profperity , he forgot the gratitude 
due to Iphicrates and the Athenians; difputed the 
rightof that people to Amphipolis, which had beea. 
acknowledged by the general council of Greece *tr 
and his oppofition rendered frqidcfs their well*, 
directed endeavours to recover that important eftab- 
liihraent. The Athenians found an. ^avenger in, , 
Bardyllis thelllyrian. to \yhom Perdiccashad denied 
the .tribute that had been paid by his predeceffors 
Argaeus and .Alexander. Bardyllis maintained his 
claim by. force, of arms. The Macedonians met, 
him in. the field, but were totally defeated with- 
the. lofs of four thoufand men*'. Perdiccas was 
taken prifoner, and foon after died of his wounds. . 
His fon Amyntas was an infant. Thebes having, 
loft, her pre- eminence in, Greece, was unable to 
proted her diftant allies. Athens was hoftile, and 
Macedon, furrounded by enemies on every fide^ 
already experienced the fury of Barbarian invaders. 
Not only the Illyrians and Bardyllis, who ra- 
vaged the weft, but the Paeonians, a powerful and. 
warlike tribe, having received fome caufe of offence 
from Perdiccas , now indulged their revenge, and 
iniulted the iiprthern JFrontier without interruption, 
or control. The Thracians ftill fupported the 
caufe oiF Paufanias , >yhom they prepared to fend 
back into Macedon at the head of a, numerous 
army. Ptolemy \yas dead ; but Argneus , the an- 
cient competitor of.king Ainyntas , emboldened 
by the vido.ry of the Illyrians , who had formerly, 
placed him on the throne , renewed his ptetenfions 

*^ jECcbin. d.B ^ faUi Xegat. ^^ Diodor. ). xvi. Uqu a^ 
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to that dignity ; and , grown old in intrigue , eafily c H* A P» 
perfuaded the Athenians, by the hopes of recover- xxxiu. 
ing Ampbip6lis, to exert themfelves in his favor, 
especially againft the fon and brother of Perdiccas, 
.by whofe iofolcnce and ingiratitMde they wete juftly 
provoked and dlfgufted. Impelled by foch- rncL 
tives, the Athenianj? launched their fleet , and failed 
towards the coaft of Micedon-i with three thoutl&d h 

heavy-armed men, commanded by Mamias *** " "^ 
Such were the evils which threatened, and- tht 
calamities which oppreflied , that unfortunate -artS 
diftraded kingdom , when Philip appeared , afferfc. 
-ing, uoterrified , the rights of his infant nephew-, 
.againft two candidates for the throne, and fo#r 
. formidable armies. A prince of .lefs courage than 
Philip would have fhrunk from a defign feemirigly 
.defperate. and impradlicable ; and • had couragic 
been his principal virtue , he would havfc *\Only 
.heightened the diforders which he hoped to reme- 
dy *'. But on this emergency, the young Mace- 
donian ( for he was only in his twenty-third year **' ) 
difplayed ihofe .extraordinary abilities whidh d^- 
tinguiflh his reigti, and. reader* it the moft intereft- 
ing fpedacle that hiftory can prelent to thofe.wko 
,gre dcb'ghted with furveying , not the vulgar rc- 
. volutions of force and fortune ,. but the acliue 
energies and refources of a vigorous and compre- 
henfive mitrd. ^Sutli wa!J the/obfcurity irt ivhiqh 
his merit had hitherto^'laii^ ; CQOCcaled from the 
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?* Dlodortu, whi fiipra. '■■ ^* OliWeB-Vitf 4e Pbilipp«« f l^fT* 
3» Cooij^. Dlodor. p. 510. et Ji>ftML l«'.ii;i «;' Tiii. - * 
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public^ tha[thi;(lbrians '' difagree as to the place of 

Ills refidence , when be was informed of the defeait 

and dealth of his brother Pcrdiceas. From the age 

of fifteen he bad lived chiefly in Thebes , in the 

lamily » and under the diredion of Epaminondas '% 

whofe l^flbiis and example could noit fail to excit^ 

in a kindred mind, the emulation of excellence, 

jand the ardor of patnotifm *\ It is probable 

that, agreeably ta the cuftom of Greece and Rome, 

•^hcire the youth alternately frequented the fdiool 

land the camp , and mig^ht fometimes find a fcfaool 

ji>f philoibphy in the tent of a general, that Philip 

iaccpiapanied the Theban hero in many of his mill- 

t»ry expeditions. It is certain that , attended fuit* 

rably to his rank, he vifited the principal republics 

of Greece, whofe inftitutions in peace and war he 

examined with a fagacity far fuperior to his years'*. 

The tadics of the Lacedaemonians were the firft 

new eftablifhment which he introduced into Mace. 

don. Nor was the improvement of bis knowledge 

the only fruit of his travels. The brother of a king 

found an eafy accefs to whomever he had an in- 

tcreft to know and cultivate. Even in Athens, 

then bodily to Thebes, and naturally unfavorable 

" Diodorus places him in Thebes; Athenxus, 1. ii. p. sotf, ia 
Macedon; and adds » .AMcr^c^ttv it svToevSoc iwxiuuvy eJ; UTtSomTlf^ 

Words which admirably correfpond to the sapid motioat of 
Philip after t)ie death of Perdiccas. 

** Plutarch. in'PcIopida. 

" PIntarch fpeaks with the partiality of a Bcrotian for Epaini- 
]|ondai , and the refttttment of a aativt /oi dwronca agaiBH 
Philip. See Plotarcb. in Pelopid* 

'* PIntarch. in Alexand. Athcnxnt , 1. xi. p. ^o5. 
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to a pupil of Epaminondas , Philip acquired the 
friendlhip and efteem of Plato", Ifocrates", and 
Ariftotle " ; and. the early connexion which he 
formed with the principal leaders of Athens , and 
the neighbouring republics, contributed, perhaps, 
in no frpall degree, to the fuccefs of his future 
defjgns "• 

His feafonable appearance ip Macedon , after thq 
defeat ^ad' death of Perdiccas , fuddenly changed 
the fortune of that fecmingly deyoted. kingdom. 
Yet our admiration of Philip ought not to malcQ 
us overlook the favorable circumftances which 
fecpnded his abilities , and cpnfpired to promote 
his fuccefs. .The places of ftrength built by Arr 
chelaus furnifhed a fecure retreat to the remains of 
Ferdiccas's army ; the Macedonians , though con- 
quered , were not fubdued ; they had confiderabl^ 
garrifons in the fortrefles and walled towns fcattered . 
oyer the kingdom '^^ their whole forces had not 
been engaged ip the unfortunate battle with thell* 
lyrians **; and. thofe fierce invaders , impatient of 
delay, and only folicitous for plunder, having ra^ 
vaged the open country , returned home to enjoy the 
fruits of their viplence and rapine. They probably 
intended foon to alTault Macedon with increafi^d 
numbers, and to complete their devaftations ; bat 

'* Athenxux , 1. xi. lEIfan , I. iv. c. xix. 

>^ Ifocratit EpittoUt , ct Oratid ai Phillip. . 

'^ Ariftotle at thif time lived in the Academy with Plata, 
where , moft ptobahly , Philip firft Gm Urn. * Oionyf. Hallcarnaf" 
Epift. ad AmmKum. 

^* Dcmofthea. paifin. ^ Thveyd. 1. xi. p. U8. 

^* AthenKus, 1. xi. p. 505. 
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they fcem to have been alike incapable to concerlf 
or to purfue any permanent plan of con(]|ucft; anrf 
being diftinguifhed , as hillorians relate, by their 
blooming complexions, adive vigor; and longe- 
vity *' , they were not lefs diftinguifhed by that 
irregular and capricious' mode of adting , and that 
inattention tp remote confequences , which cha- 
raderize the manners of Barbarians. 

The warriors of Pseonia and Thrace ** were lefe 
formidable by their numbers, and equally coru 
temptible for their ignorance and indocility. In 
early times, thePaeonians indeed had been regarded 
as a tribe lefs favagc, and more confiderable *■ than 
their Macedonian neighbours ; but the former bad 
remained ftationary, in the rudencfs of their primi- 
tive ftate, while the latter had been improved by a 
Grecian colony, and by frequent communication 
and intercourfe with the Grecian republics: Of the 
Thracians we have had occafion to fpeak in the 
preceding parts of this work. The deftrudlive 
ravages of Seuthes ** reprefent the ordinary condi- 
tion of that unfettled and inhofpitable country, 
fometimes united iinder one chief , more frequently 
divided among many , whofe mutual hoftilities 
baniffied agriculture, induftry, andeycry ufeful art- 
Exclufive of the Grecian fettlements on the coaft, 
Thrace contained npt any city, nor even any con- 
fiderable town. The Barbarian Cotys, who was. 

^..VJ(>UQsun. in Macvp]l)iis , et Cornel, Ale)(an(I« ^pud Pliniun^ 
]9>. vii. cap. clvii. 

^* C^Qniel. Nepos in IpJij(c|:at.. Xenoph. An|i,b..l. vii. p. 393* 
♦' Hippocrat. de Epidem. .. . r; . . 

♦♦ See vol. 1^ p. 3(8 1 , et feqg. 
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dignified with the title of king , led a wandering 
life, encaniping on the banks of rivers with his 
flocks and followers *'. War and pafturage formed 
the only fources of his grandeur, and even th& only 
means of his fubfiftence. 

Such were the firft enemies with whom Philip 
had to contend. Their own capricious unfteadt- 
nefs delivered him from the Ulyrians. To the 
Fseonians, who ravaged the north, he cither feht a 
deputation , or applied in perfoft ; and partly by 
bribes, partly by artful promifes and flattery, perr 
Ibaded the invaders to retire. The fame arts pre- 
vailed with the felfifh king of Thrace *', whofe 
avarice readily facrificed the caufe 6f Paufanias, 
while Philip thought the remaining wealth of 
Macedon ufefully confumed in removing thofe 
barbarous foes , that he might refift , witfc undivided 
ftrength , the more formidable invafioa of Ap- 
gasus and the Athenians. 

The Athenian fleet already anchored before the 
harbour of Methone ; Argaeus; with his numerous fol- 
lowers, had encamped in the ptovince of Pieria ; atid 
their united forces prepared to march northward to 
Edeffa , or ^gae , the ancient capital of Macedon, 
where they expe<fled to be joined by a powerful 
party, whom fear or inclination would bring to the 
ftandard of the-b^niflied king. The I\lacedoaians 
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♦* Athenxos, 1. lAu p. 331. 

^' Oiodor. Sicol. 1. xvi^ feet. $. Horaee alludes to thefe eventt: 
diffidit arbinm 

Portas Tir Mae«do, et fnhruit dwiuhs 

Rtgts nmncribus, tib. iii. Ode i^ 
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CHAP, who adhered to the intereft of Perdiccas^ or rather 
xxxUL of his infant fon , had been difpirited by tlie recent 
vidory of the Illyrians , and the misfortunes confe« 
quent on that event. But the manly exhortations^ 
and undaunted deportment of Philip , roufed them 
from their defpair. They admired the dexterity 
vrith which he hadl difarmed the refentment of th^ 
' Thracians and Pae:onians. His graceful perfon, iq- 

iinuating addrefs, and winning affability , qualities 
which he pofTeffed in a very uncommon degree*^, 
gained the affedions of the Macedonians, who 
either recollected , or were ftudioufly reminded of| 
a prophecy *' , that announced great glory to their 
nation under the reign of the fon of Amyntas. la 
an aflembly, held at £gae , they exclaimed, with 
one confent, *'This is the man whom the god$ 
point out as the founder of the Macedonian greats 
nefe. The dangerous condition of the times ad- 
mits not of an infant reign. Let us obey the 
celeftial voice , and ibtruft the fceptre to hands 
alike worthy to hold , and able to defend it **. ** 
This propofal feemed not extraordinary in a coun?- 
try which had been long accuftomed to interrup?- 
,tions in the lineal order of fucceffion. Amyntas 
was fct afide , and Philip, who had hitherto polfefled 

*'' iEfchin. de falHt tegatione. 

^ In the Sibylline vfr&s preferved in Paufania^ (in Achate. ) 
Philip is named as the author of the Macedonian ^reatneb* and 
the deftruction of the kingdom is foretold under another Philip. 
Thefe verCes, thongh evidently oompofed after the event, fervt t* 
confirm the fact , that the fuperlUtion of the multitude was wrought 
upon for the purpoCes of Philip. Juftin. 1. Tii. e. vi. 

«?,Ibid. idem. 
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otily the delegated power of regent, was invefted 
•with the royal title and authority '*. 

While all ranks of men were thus animated with 
affedionate admiration of their young king, the 
obfolete claims of Argaeus could only be main- 
tained by arms. Attended by his Athenian allies, 
he marched towards Edcfla ; but that city (hut its 
gates againft him. Difpirited by this repulfe, he 
made no farther attempts to gain admiflion into 
.any of the Macedonian cities, but direded his 
courfc backward to Mcthone. Philip, who had 
now colleded fufficient ftrength to take die field, 
harafied his retreat, cut his rear to pieces, and 
defeated him in a general engagement, in which. 
Argxus himfeK fell, with the flower of his army. 
The reft » whether Greeks or Barbarians , weic 
made prifoners of war *'. 

It was on this oqcafion that Philip firftdifplayed 
that deep and artful policy, which, in the courfe of 
a long reign, gained him fuch a powerful afcendaat 
over the paflions of other men , and enabled hlvi 
uniformly to govern his own by the ioteneft of 
his ambition. In the midfl: of profperity, his proud 
and lofty fpirit muft have been highly provoked 
by the Athenians , as well as by the followers of 
ArgBeus; and the barbarous maxims and pradlices 
which prevailed in that age , left him at full 
liberty to wreak his vengeance on the unhappjr 
prifoners of both, who had fallen into his hands* 
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'* Diodornt , I. xvi. feet. 3* 

n Dioderns* ibid. ct.|)emofth. is Ariitocrat* 
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But the* intereft of Philip required him rather to, 

footh than to irriutc the people of Athens, and to 

obtaib by good offices ( what he could not comn 

mand by force) the confidence of his Macedonian 

fubjcdb. The captives of the latter , nation were 

, called into his prefence, rebuked with g^ntlenefe 

and humanity, admitted to fwear allegiance to their 

niew mailer, and promifcuoufly diftributed in the 

4)ody of his army. The Athenian prifoners were 

treated in a manner ftill more extraordinary '.^ 

Inflead of demanding any ranfom for their perfoos, 

he reftored their baggage unexamined, and enter-* 

stained them at his table with fuch condefccnding 

hofpitality, that they returned home, full of adoai- 

.ration for the young king , and deeply perfuaded 

:of his. attachment and refped fot. their republic".' 

They had only time to blaze forth the praifes of 

Philip, when his ambaiTadors arrived at Athens '*. 

He knew that the lo£s of AmphipoHs principally 

excited the refentment of the Athenians; he knew 

'that^the intereft of Macedon required that refent- 

ment to be appeafed. Impreffed with thefe ideas, 

he renounced all juriCdidion over Amphipolis, 

r: *?^:The fair Cde of Philips character H deOcrilied by Diodor. 
;i.-xv}, p.,5»o, et fcqq. and 139. By Juft. 1. !x. c. -viii. The moft 
>di fad vantage (HIS defcription of him i$ giv-eii by Demofthenes , paf- 
'fim, '^lid by Athenaeus,' 1. iv. c. xix. 1. vi! c. xvfi. et 1. x. 0. x. Ci- 
Vfiro feems not to have regarded the aflferttons (>f- Demofthenei, 
.^hen »'Jn 4>£9King oFPhiHp.and Alexander, h^ .fays^ '* Alter .feiyi- 
per magnus, alter fxpe turpifiimus. But the artificial chara^^ter 
pf Philip , which varied with his Intereft , merits neither the pane- 
gyrics nor invectives loo liberally beftowed on it. 
'' Demollhenes iii Arlftocrat. ^* Ibid. 
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"whlth was formally tleclared a frefe and independent c H a Pi 
city, fubjed only to the government of its own xxxiiii 
equitable laws ". This meafure, together with the 
diftinguifhed treatment of the Atheilian prifoners,: 
infured the fuccefs of his embafly. An ancient 
treaty was renewed , that had long fubfifted be- 
tween his father Arayntas and the Athenians. That 
capricious and unfteady people, not lefs fufceptible 
of gratitude, than prone to anger, were thus lulled, 
into vepofe, at a time when Fortune having placed 
them at the head of Greece, both their prefeht 
power and ancient glory urged them to takie the_ 
front of the battle againfl: Philip. Confiding in the 
infidious treaty with that prince, they engaged 
in a ruinous war with their allies ** ; and cieafed, 
during feveral years ^ to make any oppofition to 
the ambitious defigns of the Macedoniart. 

The young king haying given fuch illuftrious Phrtipm- 
proofs of his abilities in negociation and war, availed |||e"o"gy 
himfelf of the afFedionate admiration of his fub- oriopv^o- 
jeds to eftabliOi, during a feafon of tranquillity^ pot,fpear. 
fuch inftitutions as might oiaintain ind extend- /»^«:^^"»- 
his own power, and confirm the folid grandeur of oiymp. 
Macedon. The laws and maxims which prevailed- ^^'^' 
in the heroic ages, and which, as we have already 
obferved, bad been early introduced into th^t king- 
dom, circumfcribed the royal authority within very 
narrow bounds. The chiefs and nobles, efpecially 
in the more remote provinces, regarded themfelves 
as the rivals and equals of their fovereign. lii 

>^ Polyawi. Sitratag. U iv. 6. ij* }* Se^ vol iv. c. xi»U» 
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o H A p. foreign war they followed his ftandard , but they 
xxxilL often fhook his throne by domeftic feditidn; and, 
amidft the fcanty materials for explaining th« inter- 
nal ftate of Mace^lon in ancient times , we may 
difcover feveral inftances in which they dilavowed 
^eir allegiance, and aflumed independent govern^ 
fiient over confiderable diftrids of the country ^\ 
The moment of glory and fucce(s feemed the moft 
favorable for extinguifliing this dangerous fpirit, 
and qualbing the proud hopes of the nobles. In 
^ this defign Philip proceeded with that artful policy 

which charaderizes his reign. From the braveft 
of the Macedonian youdi , he chofe a feled body 
of companiom '*« who, being diftinguiOied by ho- 
norable appellations, and entertained at the royal 
table, attended the king's perfon in war and in 
hunting. Their intimacy with the fovercign, which 
was regarded as a proof of their merit, obliged 
them to fuperior diligence in all the fevere duties 
of a military life**. The noble youth, animated 
with the hope of glory, vied with each other to 
gain admiffion into this diftinguifhed order; and 
while, on one hand, they ferved as hoftages '* for 
the allegiance of their families , they formed , on 
the other, a ufeful feminary of future generals '% 
who, after conquering for Philip and Alexander, 

'^ Strabo,!. vii. p. 326. Xenoph. Hift. Grsc. 1. ▼. 

<* Arriaa, et £liao. ** £lian, 1. xiv. c. 49 

'* Atrian fkyt, '* mw fv riXei MoexfSbvwv rv; ^oiSac* ** " the foas 
of men ia oi&ce ; ** which well agrees with the idea of their heisf- 
hoftages fiir the fidelity of their parents. He alfo afcribes the ia« 
mtntion to Philip. £k ^O^mr^tHm %oc$tmixoi» Arriaa«L iv. p. 89. 

*^Ctirti»f, 1. vili. «. «• 
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at length conquered for themfelves , and divided chat. 
the fpoils of the ancient Avorld. 

It is ignorantly faid by fome writers **, that 
Philip, in the firft year of his reign, invented the 
phalanx, a body of fix thoufand men, armed with 
ihort fwords, fit either for cutting or tbrufting; 
ftrong bucklers, four feet in length, and two and a 
lialf in breadth; and pikes fourteen cubits long, 
which, ufually arranged fixtcen deep, formed the 
main battle of the Macedonians. But this is no- 
thing different frgm the arnior and arrangement 
which had always prevailed among"* the Greeks, 
and which Philip adopted in their moft perfeft 
form; nor is there reafon to think that a prince, 
who knew the danger of changing what the expe- 
rience of ages had approved , made any alteration 
in the weapons or tadlics of that people *\ His 
attention was more judicioufly direded to procure, 
in fuflicient abundance, arms, horfes, and other 
necefTary inftruments of war; in reviewing an4 



** DIbdorus Sicolui, 1. xvi. T. 3* and all the Roman writers «€ 
Greek hiftory. It was natural for tbe Romans , who began lo 
Know Greece and Macedon ainioft at the fame time, and wbQ 
found tbe phalanx moft complete in the latter* to fuppofe it in- 
Tented in that coontry. 

** The improvement in the covntfrmardi » to which Philip 
gave the appearance of advancing , inftead of retreating , mtnJ 
tioned by i^iian in hlf tactics , o. xxviii. wu borrowed , as this 
author tells us , from the Laced«moniank If Philip increafed the 
phalanx, ufually left numerous, to fix thoufand men, this was ht 
firom an improvement ; and tht latter; kings of Macedon , who 
fwelled it to fixteen thouCind, only rendered that order of battle 
more unwieldy and inconvenient. The higheft perfection of Gre* 
cian tactics is to be found in Xenophoa*a expedition. See vol. iii.. 
e. xxvi. p. 354 • <? ^H%' Sf alfo Polyb. U xvii. p. 7^4- et Liv. 
1 . xliv, c. 40. 
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cxercifing his troops; and in accuftoroing theoi 
to that auftere and laborious life **, which is .the 
beft preparation for the field. 

The military refources which his adlivity had 
provided, his ambition did not allow to remain 
long uneniiployed. The death of Agis , the rooft 
warlike chieftain, or, as he i$ called by an.hifto- 
rian *' , king of the Pxonians, drew Philip into 
the field, to revenge recent injuries which thofe 
Barbarians had inflided on Macedon. Among at 
people where the laws of peace or war are neg- 
leded or unknown, almoft cyery thing depends 
on the precarious charader of their leaders. De- 
prived of the valor oiF. Agis , the Paeonians loft 
all hopes of defence. Philip over-ran their country 
without refiftance; carried off flaves and plunder; 
impofed a tribute on their chiefs; took hoftages; 
and reduced Pa^onia to an abfolute dependence 
on Macedon. 

It is probable that, according to the pradice oJF 
tne age , he permitted or required a certain number 
of the vanquifhed to follow his ftandard; but the 
Paeonians were no fooner reduced, than Philip, to 
whom all feafons feemed alike prdjjer for war , 
undertook a winter's campaign againft Bardyllis 
and the Illyrians, the hereditary enemies of his 
family and kingdom; He marched towards thfc 
frontier of Illyria ** at the head of ten thoufaiid 



** PolyxniiSj 1. iv. c; 3. Frontin. Strat. .1. iv. c. i; 
'^ Diodorus , 1. xvi. feet. 4- 

'^ The Greek liame 'jof this country is IXXt)p<C9 ^ut more *co«- 
iloiily it iMvf f9/ , fro^m i\i inhabitants. \id, ArHan , i. i. pafiini. 

foot 
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Ibot and (ix hundred horfe, and, befoVe entering c k A P. 
the country , aniniated the refentment and valor xacxiit 
of his troops by a n^ilitary 6ratiOn, aftef the cuftoia 
of the Greeks, Mrhofe manners he feemed, on every 
occafioa i ambitious to imitate. Indignation of 
paft injuries, the honor of his fubjeds, and the 
glory of his crown, might be topics ptoper to iii- 
fluence the Macedoniatl foldiets *\ who could not 
fully enter int6 the mote refined motives of their 
fovereigrt. Illyria had been extended on the eaft, 
to the prejudice of Matedon, which it toully ex- 
cluded from the excellent harbours 6n the Hadri« 
atic *< This was an important cdnfidefation to a 
prince, who feems to have early meditated the 
railing of a naval power. Befide this , it wa6 im- 
poflible for Philip to undertake with fafety the 
other meafures which he had in vieW^ Ihould he 
leave his kingdom expofed to the predatory incuf- 
fions of a neighbouring enemy, who, Unlefs they 
feared Macedon , rouft always be formidable to that 
country. Directed by fuch folid principles of po« 
licy, rather than governed by refentment, or al- 
lured by the fplcndor of vidory , Philip proceeded 

Tht Latin name is| ll/yriemn ^ImQik English wricert of ancient fM- 
tory ufe Illyria ^ probably from tht French lllyrU* ^The Greek 
IhXv^i; h dercribtf4 by Strabo # 1. vii. p. 3^7. It comprehended 
the eaftern shore of the Hadriatic, l^ctween Epirht and IftriA. 
The Latin lUyrUum had a figaiflcation fiir mott ettenfive. S#e 
Gibbon's Hiftory » vol. I.p. ftt. 

^7 The heads of the fytuh arc gi/en, iadhrcctly , in the fra^* 
ments of Theopomffaf. . " 

" Strabo fays, dirmrstrw IX^lfisrov (ftilicet) %a);ov o-^oSpoe gvXi« 
fASvov taeui and adds, that the shore of Illyria is as abundant, as the 
oppofite cbaft of Italy is deftctivt , in goa4 harbonrs. Strabo L vi£^ 

Vol. IV. X 
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CHAP, forward, with the caution neceflary to be obfcrved 
xoLXUh, in a hollile territory. After a fruitlels oegociatioo, 
Bardyllis met him in the field with an adequate 
body of infantry , but with only four hundred horie. 
The precife fcene of the engagement is unknown. 
The Macedonian phalanx atucked the Ulyriaa 
column'^ iniront, while the targetcers and light- 
armed troops ^led its flanks, and the cavalry 
•baraffed its rear. The lUyrians, thus furrounded 
on every fide, were ^rulhed between two oppofite 
aflaults , without having an opportunity to exert 
their full ftrength ^*. Their refiftance, however, 
«3u(l have been vigorous, fince feven thoniand 
were left On the field of battle , and with them their 
^gallant leader BardyHis, who fell, at the age of 
'fiinety, tightiog bravely on horfeback. The lo& 
<4 their e3^peric4iced gbief , and of the flower erf 
their youthful waniors , broke the ftrength and 
<:ourage of the Blyrian tribes, who fent a deputa- 
rtidn to Philip, humbly craving peace, and fubmit- 
ting their fortune to the will of the conqueror. 
Fhi^Up. granted them the feme terms ^' which he 

'* The niyrians w(?te drawn up in the order of battle called 
srXivtficy* from ^?U9$0; » a brick; which dearly points oat its form. 

7* Frontinos Stratag. i. it e. ). 

71 It should feem firom Diodoros, that the Iliyrians bad entar- 
tained the fame faperilicions (error of ncglecttag the iatemienc of 
tbe dead, wjiich preirailed among the Greeks. Tct Oiodorut, 
perhaps • only nfed a privilege too common among hiitorians » of 
crafU^sriiu: tbeU own ieellngs^ to. thofe . concerning whom they 
write. He (ays, that Philip ** reftored their dead , and erected a 
trophy. ** PauGinias (in Bceotie.) denies that either Philip or his 
fon Alexander ever erected any of chofe monuments of victory; 
^hieh practice , he (kys , was contrary to a Macedonian maxim • 
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Jhad latdy impofed on the Paeonians. Tbxit part 
of thejr pountry which lies caft of the lake Lych- 
nidus be joiived to Macedon, and probably built a 
town and fet^M a colony' on the fide of the lake, 
which watered a fertile country, arid abouric^ed ih 
different kinds of fifh, highly efleenoied by the an- 
cients. Tibe town and lake of Lychnidus were 
fifty miles diftant from the Ionian fea; but fuch 
was the afceirdaiU that the arms and policy of Phi- 
Jip acquired ovq: his neighbours , that the inhabit- 
ants of the intermediate diRridl foon adopted the 
Janguage and manners of their conquerors; and 
.their territory, hitherto unconneded with any fo- 
reign power , funk into fuch an abfolute depend.ence 
on Maccdon , that many ancient geographers con- 
fidered it as a province of that country'*. 

Having fettled the affairs of Ulyria , Philip re- 
turned home, npt to enjoy the fweets of vidory 
and repofe , but to purfue more important and niore 
arduous def^gns thaii thofe which he had hitherto 
carried on with fuch fignal fuccefs. He had fccured 
and extended the northern and weftern .frontier 
of Macedon ; bjut the rich foutbern fliores , chiefly 
inhabited by Qceeks,, prefented at once a more 
tempting prize , aad a, .mpre formidable enemy. 
The cpnfedecaiCy pf pjynthus ,; having throwa off 

cftablUlie4 . IS tarly.as the. ttmt of Cfirious* wbta a lion haviog 
overturned^nc of b|s uophict • the -wife foiiii'der of the monarcliy 
Tcganled this Cftnt as a ^raiirs to fiyrbtar laifiag thcm.in future. 
ASut the .medals a! ^iiillp ^ad^AbxftMer, -of ^hicb the reverfe is 
rometimtA diaigfd rVflih. uofd^ks, refute t^e aiTeitioii ' of Paufii- 
iiias; whioh is likewiCc contradicted by Arrian , Curtiu8» and 
all the writers of the life • or expeditian , of AltxMder. 
^* Siraho, 1. fit p. Ji?. 
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G H A f. the yoke of Sparta , had become more pdwerfctf 
xxxiit. than ever. It could fend into the field ten thoo* 
land heavy-ahned m^n, and a large' tKxly of wel(* 
difciplined cavalry. Moft to^ns of th6 Chalcidioe 
had become its allies or fubjedts; and this popii* 
lous and wealthy province , tbgether withPaagasitt 
on the right, and Pieria on the left, the citibs df 
both which were either independent, or fubjedtO 
the Athenians , formed a barrier fufficient dot only 
to guard the Grecian dates againft Macedon , but 
even to threaten the fafety of that kingdoiiL Every 
motive concurred to dired the adivli policy of 
Philip towards acquifitibns immediately neceOaly 
in themfelves, and elTential to the completion, df 
his remote purpofes. In the courTe of twenty 
years he accbmplifbed his defigns ^ and cooqudrftl 
Greece ; often varying his rneads ; never chariging 
his end; and notwithlianding the circumftances 
and events that continually thwarted his ambition , 
we behold the opening and gradual progreis of a 
vaft plan , every (lep in which paved the way for 
that which followed , till the whole ended in the 
moftfignal triumph , perhaps , ever attained by bil- 
naari prudence , ovfcr courage and fortune. 

The importance of OFynthus and * Ghalcidic6 
could not divert the lagacity of Philip from Am- 
plupolis, which he regarded as a more neceflary, 
though le(s fplendidi conquefl. The poflfeflion of 
Amphipolis, which would conned Macedon with 
Ihe fea, and fecure to that kingdom many commer- 
cial advantages, opened a road to the woods and 
mines of mount Pangxus , the former of which 



import- 
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vras fo effcntial to tlie railing of a naval, power , chap. 
^d the latter to^thc forming and kcepineop foot xxxtij. 
a fuffjcient military force. Tbe^ place itfcTf Philip 
in the beginning of bis reign *h»icl dcclajred inde» 
pendent, to avoid a ruptute with the Athepjans, 
who llill aOerted their pretenfipns to their ancient 
colony. But their meafures to iregj^in Amphipolis ^ 

had hitherto been rendered ineffedtual by the ca« 
l^rice or perfidy of CharidecEiiis , a native of Euboea, 
•yrha , from the common level of a foldier of for- 
tunc, had rifen to the command of i^ confiderable 
body of mercenaries, frequently employed by the 
indolence and Jicentioufhefs of the Athenians , a 
people extremely averfe both to the faugue and 
reftraipt of perfonal fervice. They determined^ 
however, to renew their attempts for recovering 
their dominion , while the Amphipolitans, having 
tafted the fweets of liberty , prepared to maintain 
their independence, 

. la this pofture of affairs,^ the hoflile deHgns of Amphw 
Philip, which all his artifice had not been able tp p^"»«"- 

\ r 1 r r • • • 1 r r 1 " t«rsintO 

co.nceal from the futpic^ous jealpuiy of the new tbeoiyn. 
republic, alarmed the magiftratcs of Amphipolis, ihiancon. 
and obliged them, tofeek protedjon from the Olyn- "**^'' 
^thians, who readily admitted them into their conFe- 
.deracy. Emboldened by this, alliance , they fet at 
defiance the menaces of their neighbouring , as well 
.as of their iporQ .di(^nt , enemy j and their inipru- 
dent infolence readily furnilhed Philip with ip?- 
cious grounds of hoftility. The Olynthians per- 
ceived that the indignation of this prince muft 
ibon break forth into adipn, and overwheUn tha 



ihuj. 
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CHAP. Aini^)iij^1itaii$;.MrKile they themfclvcs might be in- 
XXXIII. volved in the ruin of. (heir new confederate. To 
anticipat:e this danger , they fent ambafladors to 
Athens , requefting^ an alliance vrjth that republic 
^gaf?rift the natiiril Vnefmy of both jlates^and an 
enemy whofcfucc^lsftitac9bKnty rendered him a juft 
objeft of terror. 
ThfiB- This alliance, fiac! ft taken place, tnuft have 

pwii** «. $?^^^ a fatal blow* to the rifmg greatrtcfe of Mace- 
ventaa ai. don , wBich as yet Vras incapable to contend with 
Iw"n^" ^^^ uriitied ftrehgth of Olyn thus and Athens. The 
Atheat (pies and emiflaries of Philip ( for hi had already 
jind oiya. bc^h to cmploy thofc odious , but neceffary , in- 
ftrunients of pdlicy) immediately gave the alann^ 
The prince bimXelf was deeply fenfibfe of the 
danger, and determined to repd it with equal 
vigor itid celerity. His agents tt^chtd Athens 
before tiny thing was-cbncluded with the Olydthiaii 
deputies. . The popular leader^' and orators were 
bribed arid gained ; the' itlagiftrates ind feriaftc were 
ffattcrcd and deceived by ttie mdft plaufible decla- 
rations arid protriifes. A negocisitiori W^s iromc- 
tfiately fet on foot, by which Philip ftipulited to 
conquer Amphipolis for the Athenians, dri condr- 
fion that they furrd'ridered t6 him fydni , at place 
of far lifs iniport'aiice. tie pfdrtiifed, beftdes, to 
confer rtiariy other acf\^Arifages 6ti the republic, 
which it was ribtfprbpeY it ptednt t6 tfitnti6n , but 
which time would f^Wal **. Ahiufed by the ilrtifices 

^' Kou TO ifv>i>itvfitm ^&fs e^oppurov fx3r<vd. DenloltAen. Olyifth. L 
'i.6.^hi WdlJIi. It it knnii 4&tt Wolfidt has «hanie4 Of ^r. 
der nf the OlyBlhian oratioai , (b diftiactly marked by Dion. Halicara. 
in his letter to AmmKut. 
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of the Macedonian, deceived by the perfidy of c H'A'f, 
their owii magiftrates , and elated witlb the hopes xQiXl«v^ 
of recovering Amphipolis , the great objedlf of theift 
ambition, the fenate of the Five HuhdiFed'(ldr thif 
tranfadion was carried on with fucfc haftei a» al^^ 
lowed not time fer alterabfiog thepeopftf) r^Aed • ^ 
with difdain the overtures of the Olynehians *^V , 

who returned home difguOed and indignant^ ' 

They had (barcely time to communicate to theit AuiBcc^ , 
countrymen the angry paffions which agitatied'theip" ''y^wch 
own breads , when the ambaffadors of Philip craved the^oiyL 
audience in the aCfembly of Olynthus. That! art- »Waiis. 
ful prince aftfted to condole with the Olynthian^ 
on the affront which they had received from th«! 
infolence of Athens; but at the fame time teftlfiecf 
his furprife , that they fbouM conddcend to courtf 
the diftant proteftion of that proud republic, when? 
they might find in Macedon'an ally near at hand; 
who wilhed for nothing more earnefthjr thah to entei^ 
into equal and lafting engagements with their con* 
federacy. As a proof of his moderation and fm^ 
cerity, he offered immediately to put them in poC 
feffioii of Anthemus , a town of fome iifAportaiice 
in their neighbourhood, the jurifdidtion of which' 
had long been claimed by the kings ofMacedort^*; 
at the fame time afluring them of his intentions to ' 
deferve their gratitude by ftiH nsorc important t^r^ 
vices, and particularly by employing his arms to' 



74 



Demoitiicnet e«prtii«M it ia tbf flroagfft UiVMp M if they, 
had drivea t)ie 01yi)tlii4ns.from Atjicns: ** oVl Ox^v^W sdxri^^yY^v 
Ttrs; Mivh. " Deinoftben. Oiynth. i. p. (. 

^* Demofthen. Philfp..ii. 4. . • . . 

%4 
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c; H, A P, reduce the cities of Pydna and Fotidasa, commands 
V^PHlif . i"S ^^ oppo&te fides of the Thermatc gulph ; 
places, therefore, of confiderable value, which he 
vrifiifd to fee dependent on Qlynth^s, rather than, 
a;^ at prefent^ fybjed^ to Athens. 
Philip be- ;^ The imfnediate offers of Philip, his profeffions 
^'l^^ly^ and promifes , in which , as they fuited Jus interefl:, 
oiymp. he dovibtlefe was fincere, and (lill more, hisfecret; 
^"'.^ . pradtices with forae powerful men of Qlyntbqs , 
:i -?^' effedliially prevailed with that republic to abandon 
the capfe of Amphipolis, whofe imprudent inhabits 
apts had been at little pains to prevent thofe of* 
fences apd cona plaints which naturally arife between 
the j^lous members of an qnequal confederacy, 
3y thefe i^^trigues, the Macedonian not only re* 
moved all pppofition to his views on the part of 
the Qlyqthia^s, but acqqired the fincere friendihip 
of that people, who were ready to al£(^his arms, 
^ud to fecond his mo(^ ambitious defigns. He 
t^ierefore prepared for adion, becaufe he might 
now ad with (afcty; marched rapidly towards 
Amphipolis, and prefled that city with a vigorous 
fiege. The inhabitants, deeply affeded by the 
ijear profped of a calamity which they had taken 
little care to prevent , had recourfe , in their dif- 
trcfs , to Athens. Thither they difpatched Hierax 
and Stratocles, two of their moft diftinguifhcd ci- 
tizen? , to r^prefent tfee danger of an alliance be- 
tween Philip and Olynthus; to entreat the Athe- 
nians to accept the finccre repentance of their un- 
fortunate colony, and once more to take Amphi<« 
polis under the protedioh of their fleet. 
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At that time the Athenians were deeply engaged 9 H a p. 
in the fecial war; yet the hopes of recovering fo xs^ii. 
important a fettlement might have dire^fled their Amnfw 
attention to M^cedon, had not the vigilant policy ^*„5. 
of Philip fent them a letter, renewing the aflurances 
of his friendship, acknowledging their pretentions 
to the city , which he jK^ually befieged, and of which 
be artfully faid, that, in terms of his recent en« 
gagement, he hoped ihortly to put them in pofr 
feflion, Amufed by thefe infmuating reprefenta-? 
tioqs, the Athenians treated the deputies of Am- 
phipolis with as little refped as they had lately 
done thofe of Qlynthus, The befieged city was 
thus deprived of all hopes of relief j Philip preffed 
the attack with new vigor ; a breach was made in 
the wall; and the Amphipolitans , after ^n obfti-f Amphifo. 
jpacy of defence which could have no other effed "' ["'- 

\ 1 1 r p t renderi. 

than to provoke the refentment of the conqueror^ oiy«ip. 
at length furrepdered at difcretion 



tv. 



The prudei\t Macedonian always preferred hi^ iUn»t%u 
own profit to the punilbment of his enemies. It toMwc 
was his intereft to preferve and to aggrandize , not **"* 
to depopulate, Amphipolis, He bapifhed a few 
daring leaders « wbofe feditiotis or patriotic fpirit 
might didurb the meafqres of his government. The 
l)ulk of the citizens were treated with fufficient. 
inildnefs. Their territory was retmited to Mace- 
don, from which Philip refolved that it fliould 
pever be difmembered , qotwithfUnding.his prq' 
xpifes to the Athenians. 

^^'Bioddr. 1. XVI. c.'viii. D^moftlieii. Olytofii.^ fil. {I;ct. 4««-?' 



^ 
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CHAP; That he fsiglit arm hhnfelf againft the refent- 
xxxnr. fcient of a people , whom , if he could not deceive, 
Phfiip patt ^le was determined to defy , he cultivated , with 
thiatfs^'n great cameftncfs , the Olynthian confederacy; and 
p/ffeffioa having befieged and taken the to^wrtis of Pydna and 
andVoti- Potidaw , he readfly ceded them to- the Olynthians , 
<i«a« who had but feebly aflifted him in making thefe 

conquefts. In the whole tranfadion Philip aflfeded 
to a A merely as ^n auxiliary. The Athenian gar« 
irifon in Potidsea , who had furrendered themfelves 
prifoners of war", he took under his immediate pro^ 
tecfiiion, and difmifled them without ranfom, art- 
fully lamenting that the neceflity of his afiBairs , and 
his alliance with Ofynthus , obliged him to oppofe 
ihe intereds of their republic , for which he enter- 
taihed the moft fincere refped ^. 

It is impoflible that the Athenians , weak and 
PMiip eredulous as they were , fliould have been the dupes 
hteton* of this grofs artifice. But they could not imme- 
qocfttin diatclv Withdraw their exertions from the focial 
war, the events of which grew continually more 
unprofperous. Philip, ever vigihnt and adive^ 
profited of thi!< favorable divcrfion, to purfue his 
conquefts in Thrace, to which the poffeffion of 
Amphipolis afforded him an opening. In the be- 
ginning of his reign , he had found it neceflary to 
purchafe a peace from Cotys , who ftill governed 
that country , but from wKom Philip could not adu- 
aflly apprehend any formidable oppofition. TTiclate 
acquaintance of that BarbaYian with the Grecian 

77 Diodor. 1. xvi. c. viii. ct Dtmoftlk Philip, ii. tt Olynth. i. 
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religion and manners, which Be had adopted in con- 
fequence of his connexion with Ipbicrates and the 
Athenians, ferved only Co deprave his faculties and 
to clo^id fais reafon. We fiiotild pronounce abfor 
lutely mad, the n^an who fancied hicnfelf enafltioured 
of Minerva; but the anckncd, who believed thas 
the gods often appeared in a human fofrti, fega*ded 
with more t^ndefnefe this frantic ei^ufiafm. Co- 
tys was allowed €0 j^ifefs hk freedom and hi$ 
crown^ whether, with his ambn>latdry court, he tra^ 
verfed the inhofpitabfe mountains of Thrace , or 
pitched his cents on the fragmnt banks of die Stry^ 
nion or the Neffus f or, to 6njoy with more privacy 
the favors of his cefeftial miftfefe, penetrated into 
the deep recelTes of the beautiful forefts which 
adorned his kingdom. ' 

At the approach of the Macedonians^, having 
i^andoned the grove of Onoearfis, 4he favorite 
fceae of his wild and romantic enjoyments '*, he 
endeavoured to ftdp the progffcfs ^ (*e enemy by 
a letter; l&ut a letter fromf fuch a man could eitcite 
nothing but ridicule or pity. Philip penetrated 
eaflward thirty mile^ h^y(md Ampbipolis, to the 
town of Crenidae , fituated at the foot of Mount 
;Pang3eus , and diftant ten miles from the fea. He 
• admired the folitary beauty of the place, which 
being bounded on one fide by the fea, and on the 
other by lofty mountains, was watered by many 
ftreams and rivulets, which, tempering the dryncfs 
of the foil , produced the iineft and moft delicious 
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^' Theopomp. apnd Athcnseum , I. zii. p. %iu 
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fruit and flowers, cfpccially rofes, of a peculiar 
hue and fragrancy. But the attention of Philip 
ivas attradt^d by objeds more important, by the 
goldrminesin that neighbourhood, formerly wrought 
by colonies from Thafos and from Athens, but to- 
tally negleded fin<:e the ignoraqtThracians had be- 
come mailers of Crenidae. Philip expelled thofe 
Barbarians from apofleflion which they feemed ugl- 
worthy to hold, tHaving defcende<I into the gold-^ 
mines , he traced , by the help of torches , the de- 
cayed labors, of the ancient proprietors. By bis 
care the water was drained otf ; the canals, broken 
or choaked up , were repaired ; and the bofom of 
the earth was again opened and ranfacked ^* with 
eager avidity by a prince who well knew the value 
of the precious metals, A Macedonian colony 
,;was planted at Crenidae, which thenceforth aflumed 
the name of Philippi '*, a name beftowed alfo on 
^e golden coins ftruck by order of Philip *\ to 
the annual amount of nearly a thoufand talents, or 
two hundred thoufand pounds fterling '*. 

Having effeded the main purpofe of his Thra- 
cian expedition, the prudence of Philip fet bounds 

^» iSenec. Natur. (^axft. !. v. p, 7«p. et Demofthen. in teptin^ 

** The faul defeat and death of Brutus and Caffius have eclipfedj 

in their melancholy fplendor , all the precedins: events which dif. 

. tinguish Philippi. Tb|re liberty expired , and virtue yielded |o 

fo|:ce. 

Cum fracta virtuSt et minaccs 
. ' ' Tarpe foluta tetigere raento. HORACE. 

*' Res&lt numirma Fhilippos. 

^* Diodor I. xvi. c. ix. Juftin. f. vHi. c« iii. Tpeaks differently s 
but the whole of that chapter bean evident marks of ignorance 
and ftrofv 
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to his conqtiefts in that couritr5r, and carried hi$ c H a i 
aritis intoThfeffaly, which, by the xfaufder of Alex* xxxiiL 
ander 6f Pherae , had got three tyrants inftead of 
orte. Thefc Were , Tifliphonus , Pitholajus j and 
Lycophron, the brothers-in-law, the aflaffins ^ and 
the fuccJeffors of Alexander. The refentrtierit of 
the Theflalians , and the Valoi* of the Macedonian 
troops, totally defeated thofe dppreffors of their 
country, who Were reduclsd to fuch humiliating 
term^ as feetned fufficierit to prevent them from be- 
ing thenceforth formidable cither to their own fub^ 
jedk or to their neighbours ". The Theflalians, 
who were fufceptible of all imprefllons , but inca- 
pable olF preferving auy , concluded , in the firft 
emotions of their gratitude , an - agreement with 
their deliverer, by which they furrendered to him Adrti. 
the revenues arifine from their fairs and towns of "«•• 
commerce , as Well as all the conveniences of derived 
their harbours and (hipping; and extraordinary as fromthtt 
this ceffion was, Philip found means to render it **""'''• 
effedual and permanent '*. 

He immediately contraded an alliance with phflip 
Arybbas , king of Epirus , a fmall principality ««"iw 
which (kirted the 'vreftern frontier of Theflaly, In oij^.**' 
his excurfions from Thebes, Philip had early feen ^^^ ^ 
Olympias, the fifter of that prince^ whofe wit and ^ ^'*^'* 
fpirit, joined to the lively graces of her youth and 
beauty, had made a deep impfeflion on his heart. 
They were initiated, at the fame time, in the myf. 
teries of Ceres , during the triennial feftival in the 

*' Oiodor. 1. xvi. ^. xiv. et Plot iM Pelopid. 

** Demofth. Philip. I. iq. Polyflen. Scratte* h it. e. xlk. 
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ifle of Sani6thrac€, wbich^had been long as much 
diftinguiflied as Eleufis '* itfeif , by the peculiar 
woribip and pfotedion of this boundful goddefs. 
But the a^ve ainbition which employed and en- 
^offed the firft years of Philip s reign had pro- 
bably baniihed the inemory of his love, when his 
expedition into Theflaly recalled the image of 
•Olympias. Their .firft interview naturally revived 
4iis tender paffipos ; and as the Jcijigs of ^irui^ 
were lineaUy deCi^nded from AchiUes, xhe match 
appeared evei^ wa^yr.liiitable.; Arybbas readily yield- 
ed bis coiifeat, fand the beautiful princefs was con- 
<iu<iled into MaoedpA **. 

The nuptials of,£jhilip were folcmnized at.FdIa 
.with unufual .pomp s^nd .fplendor. Several months 
were d^ftioed tO:rdligiOusiibaws axi^d j>roceflions, to 
:gymnaftic games .aiid exercifes , ito onulacal and 
dramatic cntertainroents. The young and fortu- 
iiate prince. natu^ly took a principal (bare in all 
thefe :fcenes off^ftivi^; and it is probable that, 
amidft the more elegant amufements of his court, 
'Philip might difQoyer that/ftrong propenfity to vi- 
cious indulgence, that delight in buifoons and flat- 
terers, aiKl other di^i^oeful minifters of his more 
criminal pleatires , which , however counteraded 
and balanced by Jiis ambition and magnanimity, 
idifgraced and tarniihed the fucceeding glories of 
his reign. It is ceiitain that the voluptuous inac- 
tivity in which he feemed funk , encouraged the 
.hopes .of his enemies '\ The. tributary princes of 



*^ See vol. ill. c. ksi. p. 19s. 
'^ Xliodor. I. xvi. c ii^xii. 
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Faeotiia and lUytift prepared (o rebel; i^t king of c H a p. 
Thrace engaged in their defigns > whiKth were con- xxxm. 
certed with more cautjicMi than is .utual with Bar- 
barians ; "^and this general loon^itlacy <rf ^aeighbouiv 
ing dates mi^ht halve iepre&d tfor a while che for^. 
tune of Macedon, if Philip thad^flOtibeeb feafon* 
ably informed of :the danger by hk feitbful parti- 
fans and emiHarieS' in thofe countries* 

Early in the enfuing.fpfing he itook the. field ^wHp 
with the flower of the IVUccdoniaH ^tro«^s. Par- *""**" 
memo, tbe general m whom he had moil confi- fpiracy. 
dence , cru&cd the rebellion in Illypia. Philip was ^'?"P' 
equally fuccefsful in Pfconia and Thrace. While A.C.3S6. 
he Returned from the latter, he: was informed of 
4he vidbry of Parmenio, A fecond meffenger ac- 
xjuainted him that his hbrfes had gained the prize 
in the chariot-races at the Olympic games ; a vic- 
tory which he regarded as far more honorable, and 
which , as it proved him a legitimate fon of 
Greece , he carefully commemorated, by impref- 
iing a chariot on his coins. Almoft at the fame 
time a . third meffenger arrived to *tell him that 
Olympias had brought forth a prince at Pella; 
to whom , as born amidft fuch aufpicious circum- 
flanccs^ the diviners announced the greateft profpe- 
jrity " and glory. 

Such a rapid tide of good fortune did not over- Pbiiip'* 
fet the wifdom of Philip , if we may judge by the Jj["ftotie 
firft authentic tranfadlion which immediately fol- announ.* 
lowed thofe events. This was the correfpondcnce f!"^.***! 

Alexau^ 
•• Pint, in Alcxan4. «^"- 
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P t k T. i«rith Ariftotk the pbilofophen whofc mttic Philip 
xxxiil. had early difcemed at Atheas, whea he ftill it- 
fidcd with his matter Plato. The firft letter (for- 
tunately preferved) is written with a brevity which 
marks the king and the man of genius. ^ Know 
that a fon is bora to us. We thank the gods^ 
not fo much for their gift, as for beftowing it at 
a time when Arittotle lives. We aflure ourfelves 
that yoii Will form him a prince wortliy of his £^ 
ther, and Worthy of Maccdon. '* Arittotle com* 
menced this illuftrious employment about thir- 
teen years afterwards '*, when the opening mind of 
Alexander might be fuppoCed capable of receiving 
the benefit of his inttrudions. The fucceis of his 
labors will be explained in the fequel. The for* 
tune of Alexander furpaflfed that of all other coii- 
querors as much as his virtues furpafled his fortune. 

•^ Tbc cbroBOlofiry ai^pean from Dieayliat of toalfcataifrti's 
letter to AmnKiis, v/bo , ia order to proirc tliat Oeaoftheocs ha4 
atcaiaed the liighcil yerftctioa in the practice » before ArULatk 
lia4 delifcre4 the theory , of eloqaeoce* marks , with great ex* 
actoeff, the |»rinc!^al events in the litres of the philofbpber and 
. urator. AriOotle , a native of Sugiri , I came to Athens in hto 
eightetfltb year y 367 A. C There he contianed twenty years, 
as the fcholar or affiftant of Plato , who died |48 A* C. Ariftotle 
left Af bens on the death of bis matter , and fpent three yeats at 
AUrnsos, and two at Mytelen^. From theftce be irent to M^ 
cedon » in the fbrtytbird year of bis age, and 343 years A. C. 
He was employed eight years in the educatiAn of Alexander. He 
returned to Athens 33 S A. C. taught twelve years in the Ly* 
c*am , and died the year foIloWtng at Chalcis, «ut. fixty* three, 
A. C. 333* lod a year after, the death of Alexander. Diovyfiiis 
ad Ammsum. He reckons by the Archoos of Athens ; I have 
fubOituted the years befote Chiift. 

Yet 
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Yet the fame of the philofopher abundantly re- c H A f^ 

pays the honor refleded on him by his royal xxxiii. 

pupil, fince fixteen centuries after the fubver* 

fion of Alexander's empire, the writings of Arif- 

totle flill maintained an unexampled afcendant 

over ;^e opinions, and even over the adions of 

men* 
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^^'%y :*r<?6'fr^^* ^~r li^^prjident Meafures of the 
AmpbiHyonic Council. — The Pbocian ^ or Sacred. 
War. — Philomeluf feizes the Temple of Delphi. 
-— Takes the Field againji the Thebans and their 
Allies, — Befeai and Death of Philomelus. — Af- 
fairs of Thrace , Macedon , and Attica. — One- 
mar cbiis takes the Command of the Phocians. — 
Encounters Philip in TheJfaJy. -^ He is defeated 
(md slain. — Philip's Dejtgns againji Olyntbus 
iLud Byzantium. — Iraverfed by the Athenians. — 
Phayllus takes the Command of the Phocians. — 
Philip marches ttmards Tbermopyla. — Antici- 
pated by the Athenians, -r^ Demojibenes^s firji Phi- 
fippic. — Philip's Occupations at Pella, — His Vices 
-»- and Policy. 

CHAP. A HILIP had now reigned almoft five years. 

XXXIV. He had greatly enlarged the boundaries , he had 

profperity ftiH more augmented the revenues, of his king- 

*„ 0,^* '' dom. Paeonia , no longer the rival , was become 

fifth year an obfequious province of Macedon. At the ex- 

?eign. penfe of Thrace and Ulyria, he had extended his 

oiymp. frontier on the eaft to the fea of Thafos; on the 

A^c'356. 'w^ft tP ^^^ ^^^^ Lychnidus. He was mafter of 

Theffaly without having the trouble to govern it. 

He fecured many commercial advantages by the 

poffeffion of Amphipoli$. His troops were 
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numerous and wcU difciplined ; his large finances c tt a p* 
•were regulated with oeconomy ; and the mines of xxxiv. 
Philippi furnifhed him with ait annual refource 
ahkeufeful to his defigns, whether he purfued,the^ 
anobitious career of foreign conqucft, or fet him-' 
felf to build up and confolidate the internal grandeur ' 
of his dominions. 

The p^ower. of Philip was adthited ,- and feared , Hit pro- 
by thofe v^o were unable to penetrate the deep fonndand 
principles of his policy , which alone rendered him 
really ibrmidable. The firft and moft natural ob-J licy. 
jed of his defire was the territ6ry of Olynthu^ , 
the moft populous and fertile poitiori of the> Ma*- 
cedonian coaft. His fecond and for more arduous 
purpofe was to obtain the fovereignty of Greece.- 
But inftead of difcovering thetc defigns , he had' ' 
hitherto cultivated the Olynthians with a careful 
affiduity , and had deferved their gratitude by many 
folid and important fervices. His fuccefe had 
been complete , and if, elated by the 'many ad- 
v-dntages which we have enumerated, he had al- 
ready prepared to invade Gre<rce,-it ii more than 
probable that the Olynthians would have confented 
to follow his ftandard. But Philip was fenfiblc, 
thatby fnatching too eagerly at' this glorious prize, 
he might deftroy for ever his profped of ofetaining 
it. While the Athenians were occupied and ha- 
rafled by thedeftrudlive war with their confederates, 
he had , indeed , embraced the opportunity to gain 
poffeffion df feveral of their dependent fettlements 
ioThrsiceandlVlacedon; colodng^ however, thefe. 
proceedings by the pretence of juftice or neceffity,* 

Y 2 
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and tempering even his hoflilities by many partial 
ads of kindnels and refped. Before the focial 
warwasended, the feeds of diffenfion, foprofufely 
fcattped in Greece, were likely to ripen into a new 
quarrel far more general and important. Philip 
patiently waited their maturity. His hopes were 
founded on the domeftic animofities of Greece ; 
but the too early .^difcovery of his fyftem^ might 
have united a hundred thoufand' warriors. againft 
their common enemy; whereas, by the feoret rC'- 
finements of a flow and fteady policy, he e£^ded 
his vaft purpofes without being obliged , on any 
one occafion , to fight againft thirty thoufand men.. 
The Amphidyons having recovered their autho^ 
rity in confequence of the events which have for- 
merly been defcribed , began early to difplay thofe 
dangerous paflions with which the exercife of un- 
controlled power too naturally corrupts the heart. 
They pretended , that during the decline of their 
jurifdidion, many unwarrantable abufes had been 
introduced , which it became them to remedy. 
The rights of religion ( they faid ) , which it was 
their firft'duty to maintain, had been materially 
violated by the Phocians, who, alike regardlefs of 
the decinon of the oracle, and of an Amphic- 
tyopic decree , had ploughed lands confecrated to 

' The number if cbofen at a very moderate medium between 
tte' two hundred and tweaty tMon&nd men » aftdrwkrds promi(eA 
to Thilip in tbe scueral conventioa of the States at Coriath for 
the tervice of the Ferfian expedition, and the eighty thouCind 
whieli the Greeks actually raifed ai^ainft Xerxes , and which Thu, 
Iodides &ys , that the Pelopoaoeilaa coafederavy alone coult 
CeiKl into Auiea. 
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Apollo, and therefore vrithdrawn from agriculture*, c h a f 
Thefe lands, however, were confined to the narrow xxxiv 
diftridl between the river Ccphiffus and Mount 
Thurium , on the weftern frontier of Boeotia. The 
crime of the Phocians ( if their ufeful labors de- 
ferve the name of crime ) was neither great nor 
unprecedented , fince the Locrians of An^phiffa 
had long cultivated the Criffaean plain ; a more ex- 
tenfive territory , and confecrated to the god by- 
far more awful ceremonies '. But the proud ty- 
ranny of the Amphidyons, carelefs of fuch dif- 
tindlions, fulminated an angry decree againft Pho- 
cis , commanding the facred lands to t)e laid waftc, 
and impofing a heavy fine on that community. 

It is believed that the Thebans , the enemies which arc 
and neighbours of Phocis , and whofe influence at JJJJI^gl^*" 
that time predominated in the council, were the the The- 
principal abettors of this arbitrary meafure*; a ^*"** 
fuppofition rendered probable by the cnfuing de* 
liberations of the Amphidyons. Their next fen- 
tence was direded againft Sparta , to punifh the 
injury of Phaebidas , who , in time of peace , had 
furprifed and feized the Theban citadel. This 
breach of public faith ,* however criminal and fla- 
grant , had been committed fo many years before, 
that prudence required it to be fbr ever buried in 
obfcurity. But, at the inftigation of the Thebans, 
the Amphidyons brought it once more to light; 
commanded the Lacedaemonians to pay a finte of 
five hundred talents ; decreed that the fine fhould 

* See voT. 1. c. v. p. 234* ' See Tol. i. 6. v. p. 222 , et feq^% 

^ Juftin. 1. viii. •• i. tx feq^, 
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CHAP, be doubled, unlefs paid >vithin an appointed time; 
Xxxiv. and if the decree were finally difregarded , that the 
-Lacedaemonians (hould be treated as public ene- 
mies to Greece \ 
whoe«cite . The Phocians , fmgled out as the firft vbdtims of 
wtntof*" oppreffion , were deeply affeded by their danger. 
thePho. ^To pay the money demanded of them exceeded 
, their faculties. It would be grievous to defolate 
the fields which their own hands had cultivated 
A.C.357. with fo much toil. The commands of the Am« 
.phidyons were indeed peremptory ; but that coun- 
cil had not on foot any fufficient force to reo- 
rder ^hem effedual^ fiiould the^deyoted objedts of 
their vengeance venture to difpute their authority. 
This meafure, daring as it feemed , was (Irongly 
recommended by Fhilomelus , whofe popular elo- 
quence and v^or gave him a powerful afcendant 
in Phpcis. He poffeffed great hereditary wealth; 
contemned the national fuperftition ; and being 
endowed with a bold ambitious fpirit, he expeded 
to rife, amidft the tumult of adtion and danger, to 
^unriyalled pre-eminence in his republic. After 
, repeated deliberations, in which he flattered the 
.vanity, ^nd teippted the avarice of his countrymen, 
^by proving , that to them >of right belonged the 
guardianfhip of the Delphian temple , and the im- 
^iqenfe tfeafures contained within its facred walls^ 

' Diodor. 1. x¥i. c. xxiii. et feqq. 
^ JPbtlonitius cited the rel^ectable authority of Homer: . 
Aw^p O^xsonr 2%ff^( am E^ig'fo^o^ ^iXV 

*' B«t Scbedius and Eiitftro]ihus led the Phociant, who iahabited 
Cypariflns , and the rocky Python , ** thf ancient name of Delphi. 
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he brought the majority of the fenate and afferably 
jnto his opinion. As the'propereft inftrument to 
execute bis own meafures, Philonfiielus was named 
general : the Piiocian youth flocked to his flandard; 
^nd his private fortune, as well as the public reve- 
nues , were confuQied in purchafmg the mercenary 
aidofthofe needy adventurers^, who abounded in 
every province of Greece. 

The following year was employed by Philomelus 
in providing arms, in exercifing his troops , and in 
an embany which he undertook in perfon to Sparta. 
As that community had not difcharged the fine 
impofed by the Amphidyons , the penalty was 
doubled, and the delinquents were condemned to 
pay a thoufand talents. The exorbitan<:e of this 
impofition might have jullified the Spartans in 
following the example of Phocis , and (etting the 
Amphidyons at defiance. But Archidamus, who 
poffeffed all the caution and addrefs of his father 
Agefilaqs, was unwilling to take a principal part in 
the firft dangerous experiment, and to poft bimfelf 
in the front of battle^ againft the revered de- 
crees of an aflembly , confidered as the legal guar- 
dian of national religion and liberty. He affured 
Philomelus that both himfelf and the Spartans fully 
approved his caufe ; that reasons of a temporary 
nature hindered their declaring themfelves openly, 
but that he might depend on fecret fupplies of 
men and money'. 

X^¥.fMt,rot xou iJur6o^9(^g» Oiodtr. 1. xvi. p. 426» 
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Encouraged by this aflurance, and by a coo- 
(iderable fum * immediately put into bis hands, 
Philomelus , at his return , ventured on a meafure 
not lefs audacious than unexpe£ted< The temple 
of Delphi, fo awfully guarded by fuperftition , 
vras fcarcely defended by any military force. Phi- 
lomelus , having prepared the imagination of his 
followers for this bold enterprife, immediately con- 
duced them towards Delphi , defeated the feeble 
r«(iftance of the Thracidae, who inhabited the neigh- 
bouring diftrid, and entered the facred city with 
the calm intrepidity of a conqueror. The Del- 
phians, who expeded no mercy from a man devoid 
of refped for religion, prepared themfelves in 
filent horror, for beholding the complicated guilt 
of facrilege and murder. But the countenance of 
Philomelus re-aflfnred them, and his difcourfe to« 
tally difpelled their ill grounded fears. He declared 
that he had come to Delphi with no hoftile difpo- 
fition againft the inhabitants, with no {acrilegious 
defigns againft the temple. His principal motive 
was to emancipate the one and the other from the 
arbitrary proceedings of the Amphidyons , and to 
^ffert the ancient and unalienable prerogative of 
Phocis to be the patron and protedor of the Del- 
phian fhrine. To the fame purpofe he fcattered 
declarations through the different republics of 
Greece ; his emiflaries acquainted the Spartans that^ 
he had deftroyed the brazen tablets containing the 
unjuft decrees againft Sparta and Phocis ; they in- 
flamed the refentment of the Athenians , naturally 

* Oiodorus ( 1. xvi. p. 426. ) fkys , fifteen talents. 
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lioftile to Thebes; and both thofe republics came c h a >• 
to the refolution of fupporting the meafures of xxxiv. 
Philomelus. 

The Thebans, on the other hand, y/ho dire^ed, 
and theLocrians, Theflalians, with other dates of 
lets confideration , who tamely obeyed the decrees 
of the Amphidyons , determined to take the field 
in defence of their infulted religion and violated 
laws. Their operations were conduded with that 
extreme flownefe natural to confederacies. Philo- 
xnelus aded with more vigor. He received little 
affiftance from his diftant allies. But, fird, by 
impofmg a heavy tax on the Delphians , who had 
been enriched by the devotion of Greece, and then, 
notwithftanding his declaration , by taking very un- 
due liberties with the treafure of Apollo * , he col- 
leded above ten thoufand mercenaries, men daring 
and profligate as himfelf, who facrificed all fcruples 
of religion to the hopes of dividing a rich fpoil. 
Such at lead was the general charader of his fol- 
lowers. To the few who had more piety , or lefs 
avarice , he endeavoured to juftify his meafures by 
the authority of an oracle. The Pythia at firft 
refufed to mount the facred tripod, philomelus 
fternly commanded her. She obeyed with reluc- 
tance , obfcrving , that being already mailer of 
Delphi , he might ad without fandion or con- 
trol ". Philomelus waited for no other anfwer, 
but gladly interpreted the words as an acknow« 



* Diodorus fometimes acknowledges , and fometimes denies » 
that Philomelas meddled with the facred treafure. 
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ledgment of Wsabfolute authority ; and, with the 
addrefs fuitableto his fituation aad cbara<^r, con- 
firmed the aufpicious declaration of the prieftefs 
by the report of many favorable omens ". 

Having obtained the fuppofed fandbon of reli- 
gion , Philoraelus proceeded to fortify the temple 
and city of Delphi , in which he placed a fbrong 
garrifon ; and, with the remainder of his forces, 
boldly marched forth to repel the incurfions of the 
enemy. During two years, hoflilities were carried 
on with various fortune againft the Locnans and 
Thebans. Vidlory for the moft part inclined to 
the Phocians; but there happened not any decifive 
<adion , nor was the war memorable on any other 
account but that of the exceffive cruelty mutually 
inflided and fuffered. The Phdcian prifoners 
were uniformly condemned to death, as wretches 
convidled of the moft abominable facrilege and 
impiety ; and*the refentment of their countrymen 
retaliated with equal feverity on the unhappy cap- 
tives whom the chance of war frequently put into 
their hands ". 

As both armies anxioufly expeded reinforce- 
ments, they were unwilling to rifle a general en- 
gagement, till chance rendered that meafure un- 
avoidable. Entangled among the woods and 
mountains of Phocis, the convenience of forage 
attradled them towards the fame point. The van- 
guards met unexpededly near the town of Neone, 
and began to Ikirmifli. A general and fierce ac- 
tion followed 9 in which the Phocians were repelled 

'' Diodor. p. 429* " Ibid. p. f3o, et feqq. 
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by fuperior numbers. Pathldfs woods, abrupt c u h ?, 
rocks and precipices, obflruded their retreat. In xxxiy. 
vain Philomelus drove with his voice and arm to 
rally, the fugitives. He himfelf was carried along 
by the torrent to the brow of a precipice , afflided 
with wounds , and ftill more with anguifh and de- 
fpair. The enemy advanced ; it feemed impof- 
fible to efcape their vengeance; the refolution of 
Philomelus was prompt and terrible j with a vigor- 
ous bound he fprang from the rpck, thus eluding 
.the torment of his own guilty confcience , and the 
refentment of his purfuers'*. While the Thebans 
and their allies admired this fpedlacle as a mani- 
feft indication of divine vengeance '* , Onomarchus , 
the lieutenant and brother of the Phocian general , 
colleded and drew off the fcattered remains of the 
vanquiflied army towards Delphi. The confede- 
rates determined to expel them from that holy 
place, and to inflidl on the enemies of Greece and 
Heaven, a punifhment fimilar to that to which the 
wrath of Apollo had driven the impious Philo- 
melus*'. 

Different caufes concurred to prevent Philip on 
the one hand, and Athens and Sparta on the other, 
from taking a principal or early part in the Pho« 
cian war. The interefted policy of Archidamus, 



Tht Spar* 
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" Diodoms hints, that had Philomelus been tajcen captive, 
liis body would have been shockingly mangled : ^oSkmsvo; -r>iit etc 
TTtg e(i%uaX6i0'i«( ouKMv, p. 432. 

** Such it speared to futnre liiftorians : hm ntrof roif r^w 
2yC f6i iccifioviu intxs jiUTOtrrps^^ toy &09. Diodor. Ibid. 

'f Diodor. 1. xvi. p. 43a. 
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/who direded with abfolute authority the councils 
of Sparta, was lefs anxious to fupport the arms of 
his diftant confederates , than folicitous to recover I 
the Lacedaemonian dominion in Feioponnefus. 
The opportunity feemed favorable for this pur- 
pofe , the Thebans being deeply engaged in another 
cpntefl;, and the Athenians in (Iridl alliance with \ 
Sparta. For feveral years , the arms and intrigues 
of Archidamus were employed againfl: the Meffe- 
nians. Arcadians, and Argives. But his ambitious 
defign failed of fuccefs ; the inferior cities of Fe- 
ioponnefus, roufcd by a common danger, confede- 
rated for their mutual defence ; and Athens, 
though adlually the ally of Sparta , was unwilling 
to abandon to the tyranny of that republic her 
more ancient. and faithful allies, the Arcadians and 
Meffenians '*. 

While the politics of the Feioponnefus formed 
a fyftem apart, the facred war fhookthe centre of 
Greece, and the affairs of Thrace occupied Fhilip 
and the Athenians. Cotys was dead; his fons, 
Kerfobleptes , Berifades, and Amadocus, were all 
diffatisfied with the partition of bis dominions. 
While their hoftilities againft each other exhibited 
the odious pidlure of fraternal difcord, the- prizes 
for which they contended were fucceffively carried 
off by Fhilip. The encroachments of that prince 

'^ The queftion appears to have occaGoned wmrm debates io 
the Athenian afTembly: the Spartan and Arcadian parties were 
animated with the ntmoft zeal; andj according to the lively ob* 
fervation of Demofthenes » the Athenian orators, had they sot 
fpoke the Attic dialect, would have appeared , the one half Spas. 
tans, the other Arcadians. Demofthen. pro Megalop. p. 83. 
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at length engaged Kerfobleptes , the mod powerful chap. 
of the co-heirs , to cede the Thracian Cherfonefus xxxiv. 
to the Athenians , who fent Chares with a numerous 
fleet to take pofleflion of that peninfuia. The town 
of Seftos alone made refiftance. It was taken by 
florm , and treated with great feverity by Chares ; 
while Philip befieged and took the far more im* 
portant city of IVlethoni6 in Pieria« In this fiege. 
he loft an eye,: a lofs which he is faid to have borne 
with impatience '', as the circumftances attending 
it were alik^ dilhonorable .to his 'jugdment and 
humanity''. 

It appears extraordinary that the Thebans , after onomar* 
the defeat and death of Philomelus , fhould not ^u"'o!^** 
have purfued their good fortune, without allowing mandof 
the enemy time to breathe and recover ftrength. ^^l^*^^' 
They probably imagined that the fatal exit of that oiyinp. 
darincc chief would deter a fucccflfor: and that the •'^:*' ^ 

° , A.C.3S3- 

" Lucian de Scribvnd. Hift. p. 365. 

'* Tbefe circumftances • however , reft on the authority of SuU 
das and Ulpian. It it iaid» that when the arrow was extracted ^ 
the foHowing uircriptioa appeared on it( ** After to Fhilip*s rigl^^ 
eye. ^ After » it feemsa had offered his rervices to Philip, as ad 
excellent markfinan; to Which Philip Replied, that he would em- 
Iitloy him when he waged war with ftarlings. Philip cauftd th^! 
arrow to be shot back into the place* with a new ioTcriptioa » 
** That he would hang up After;** a threat which was executed 
as foon as he was ni after of Methohl. Fictions ftill more ihcre* 
dible were related on this fabj^ct by the fabulous writtrr of the 
age of Alexander. Philip, it was fold, loft his right eye by hit' 
unfeafonable curioijty in prying into the amours of Olympias and 
Jupiter Ammon. This ridiculous ftattety to Alexander has beea 
fo widely diffufed , that it was fuppofed to be the fobject r^rt.'. 
fented on the celebrated . vafe « "which is fi> mueh better explaiacdl. 
by Mr. D'liancarvUle, See Recherches fur Ics Acts de Ji^-6t^ce». 
V9lw iy. 
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CHAP. Phociaos would crave peace , if not driven to de* 
xxxiv. fpair. Stich indeed was the refokition of the more 
refpedable part of the Phocians. But the bold, 
impious , and needy' ^ who compofed tbtf naoft nu- 
mero^is defcription of that people, were bent on 
coneinuing the war* An afifembly was convened , 
when Onomarchifs , in a fet fpeech '* , flattered their 
hopes , aftd encouraged them to pthrfevete. His 
opinion prevailed ; he was named 'general; and his 
condud foon proved , that he equalled his^ brother 
in boldnefs and ambition, and forpafled him in 
adlivity and enterprife. None better knew the 
power of gold , or had more addre£s in employing 
ifc With the Delphic treafure he coined foch a 
<{Uanrity of money as perhaps had never before 
circulated in Greece. The Phocian army was 
rcftored and augmented; their alties were ren- 
dered mfore hearty in their caufe ; even their ene- 
mies were not proof againft the temptations which 
continually affailed their fidelity. By feafonable 
bribes , ~ Onoraarchus diftraded the councils of 
Tfhebes, and kept their arms inaiS^ive. The neigh- 
bouring dates were perfuaded to obferve a neu- 
irality ; while the Theflalians , a people at all times 
noted for avarice and fraud ** , and of whofe country 

*• ne^^yrjO-Meisv Acyv iifhiuy. Diodor. p. 43a. 
s* xbe Theflaliaas bad ttlie ikme character- in Greece, as the 
Ugvrians in luly: 

■. ■ ■ > Vane Ligas 
Nfqnicquam patrias tent&fti lubricas artes. VIR6. 

Ei^ripides fpeaks of the" iltppery deceits ef the Theflalians. De* 
nkofthenesCOlyath. i p. 4. ex edit. Wolf.) fays, ut* ra tw $tT' 

** Philip was farther difireiTed by the infurrections of the Tbeflh. 
lians, a people faithleis by aatnre, at all times » to all 
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tlie proverb laid,' that it bad never produced a bad c n a p. 
horfepran honed man, openly embraced the caufe ^xxiv. 
of Phocis. 

. Thefe multiplied ad vantages.. were not allowed sncceftof 
to Itoguifii in the hands of Onomarchus , who **"*""•• 
hepi^d to eclipfb. the unjuft motives of bis enter* 
prife by the fudden fplendor of vidory. At the 
bead! of a numerous and well.- appointed, army, he 
poured down on Lpcris and Doris , ravaged the 
country^: topic Thronium by dorm , laid feverai 
cities under contribution, pierced into Bceotia, and 
made ' binofelf ipafter of Orchonienus. ^The The- 
b^ns affembkd their forces to (lem the torrenti 
QnpmaFchu> firfl; met with a; repulfe. before the 
Walls of Chieronea , and ventured not to renew 
the engagement, having weakened his forces by 
placing garrifons in the important places which he 
bad tJikcn, as well as by fending a dcuchment of 
feven thoufand m^n, under his brother Phayllus, 
intaThelfaly*', 

In tfeat country, tl^ intrigues of Philip had m««"- 
couhteraded the gpid of Otiomarchus. But Lyco- PhiUpia 
phron^ who w^s the' chief parti&n of the latter, and TheOaiy. 
whom iPhilip ib^d formerly divefted of his authority , Jiges^im 
had again eftabliQied himfelf in Pherse. PegaGe, torcdre. 
Magnefia, antt^feveraLpI^ce^of lefs npte, declared 
foe the tyxant, and for Pbocis; The' Macedonian 
intereft.prevaded elfewberei.and the fadions were 
equally balanced , when Philip',, with his ufual 
diligence, eotcted Theffily, defeated Phayllus, 
■ /'»/»■> - ?! '- ■ . • . 

^' Dto<|or< p. 434^r ^ • _ 
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bdieged and took Pegafae , and drove the enemy 
with difgrace towards the frontier of Pfaocis. The 
fear of lofmg his newly acquired intereft among 
the Theflalians , made Onomarchus evacuate Bgb- 
otia, and advance againft Philip with his vrhcdc 
array. The Macedonians, though le(s numerous, 
did not decline the engagement At the firft 
charge the Phocians gave way , and retreated to- 
wards the neighbouring mountains. Philip ordered 
his men to purfue in their ranks. It was then that 
the Phocians really began the battle. Onomar- 
cfaus , forefeeing that the Macedonians would fol« 
low in clofe order, had polled a detachment on the 
fummit of the precipice , who were ready , on a 
given fignal , to roll down fragment^tof rock, and 
Hones of an enormous fize , on the embattled pha« 
lanx. This was the only mode of attack for which 
the Macedonians were not prepared. The line of 
march , in which the moment before they proceed- 
ed with fuch firronefs and confidence, was con- 
verted into a dreadful fcene of carnage and ruin. 
Before they recovered from their condemation, 
the flying Phocians , who had decoyed them into 
this ambufb , returned to the charge. Philip , 
however , rallied his men ; and while Onomarchus 
hefitated to advance, drew then^ off in good order, 
faying, that they did not retreat through fear, bm 
retired like rams , in order to ftrike with . the more 
impetuous vigor**. 

This faying was finally juftified, although the 
Fhociaas and Lycophron firft enjoyed a Ihort 

V Polyxen. Stratag. 1. ij, q. xxviii. Piodoi:. L xvf. 34. ct feq^ 

triumph* 
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triumph. iThc tyrant ^^iftted himftV, as he <j « Ji ifc 
thocight , feciH«dy , hi hii navi ve cky ; Ac Phociatis , xxKit. 
Teiiiforted by tlicirTfecffalian allies, again itivadM 
BoBotia, iaflffaked a^d took Ciorortea,^ and dread- 
•fully alarmed the T*^aws , by the ^ dcra'ftationi 
cotmnktbd in the very <:fentre* of tlitif territory. 
But the time of ^vtngeadce wri ved. Philip having 
Te<:ru4tedfciS; arajy, vctuTfred into ^eflhly. The 
imfteady partifons of Lyt?6jAtfon j titad'tfhcy -deter- 
mined to (hare his danger*, "would baVe proved lin- 
^blt to fupp(!)rt his xaUfe.' A confiderAIe portioh 
of the Theffalians received %h^ icing of ' Matiedoti 
as their deliyef-er. OnbmaTchtis was thus obliged 
to withdraw his forces from Boeotia; At ihe head 
<>f twenty thoofand foot and fivie iuhdred horfc, 
he marched to the defciKeof Lycophron, and was 
«Det by the enemy, ftiH more wamcrous, xxi hht 
level coaft of Magnefia. To remind his foldiers 
that they fought in the caufe t)f Delphi and of 
Heaven, Philip crowned their heads with' thelaiirei 
confecrated to Apollo, and adorned his enfigns and 
{landards >vith the emblems ^nd attributes, of that 
tiivinity *\ Their onfet was impetuous and fierce ; 
•and their vafor, animated hy enihufiafm , rendered 
them irrefiftible, though the enemy, c.onfcious p^ 
^uilt, fougbc with the lury of defpair.. Three thour- 
fand Thcffalian cavalry, who had fignally contributed 
to the vidory of Philip , rendered the purfuit bloody 
and deftrudlive ; while the Phocians , hayiog thrown 
away their armor, fled towards thefea, alliu-ed 

»' JuRin. 1. viii. a. • ■ ." - 

Vol. IV. Z 
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by the fight of the Athenian fleet Under Charts » 
vrhicb was returning from the Cherfonefud. That 
commander feems not to have made any atteiDpt 
to proted them. Above fix thoufand .perifbed in 
the battle , or Jn the purfiiit. The body of OncJ- 
marchus was found among the flain ; Philip ordered 
it to be hung on a gibbet, as a mark of peculiar 
infamy; the reft were thrown into the fea, as un- 
worthy, by their impious facriiege, of the rites of 
funeral. Three thoufand were taken alive; but 
it is not abfolutely certain whether they were 
frowned , or reduced into captivity ; though the 
latter opinion is the more probable**. - 

It might be expeded that fuch a decifive bloW 
(bould have proved fatal to the Phbcians. But 
;Fhilip, who had conquered them in Thefialy , durft 
not purfue his advantages by invading Phocis; 



*^ The leaviag fuch a circumftance at all doubtful , is very dit 
honorable to the accuracy of the compiler Diodorug. His words 
are, rs)\.o^ h, tqv ^uxsuv kou fjuo-6o^o^uy uvripihvuv ixsv ijrt^ ra^i^i/- 
%ia^X^>iiiigi if 91? rv yai uvrog s-^arwyoj. ixutrocv is ax, sXatrlu? tou 
Tf i«^iXic^v. ' it (^tXt^^rd? T9» AU» 0»OAtocf%o» tx^SfJLtotf i rag it oOO^; (»i 
UfMvXgg 'yMTtTFwriitu Literally , " At length above fis thouCuit 
of the Phocians and iberccaaiies were , on the one hand , takct - 
up dtad^ among whom was the general. Not leCi than tbice 
tttobfand were, dn the other hand, taken ptifoners. Philip hnnS 
np Oriomarchas , and threw the reft into the fea, as guilty offi* 
erilege. ** The learned r^der will perceive, that I have given the 
loll force of the word ayif^s^>fo-av : and from the precife and diftiie- 
tive force of the particles fjLSf and ^£, which feparate the two firft 
claufes of the text, I am of opinion that the rug ae>Atf ; can apply 
only to the teft of thofe who were taken up dead. There ii 
nothing determinate to be learned from the word KXTiTCWTivst $ 
which fignifies barely to plunge into the fta. 
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well knowing, that an attempt to pafs the ftrdts c h a p^ 
of Thermopylae Mrould alarm not only his enemies xxxiv. 
but his allies; It was his intereft to perpetuate dif- 
fenfions in Greece. For that reafori he iFdmcnted 
the difcord that reigned among the ftatesT- of-Fe*^ 
Ibponnefus; and though he had punilhed the ob- 
noxious Phocians, he was Unwilling to tcirminate 
a war which diverted the public attention ffdm- 
watching too ftudioufly his oWn ambitious dcfigns/ 
His vidlory over an bdioiis enemy extended his juft 
rbnown. He fecured the dominion of Theffaly , 
by planting garrifdns in Pherae, Pegaiac, and Mag- 
nefia. His army was ready to march towards' 
Greece on the firft favorable Opportunity; but- 
till that fliould arrive, he rejoiced to fee bbth^i-' 
vifions of that country involved in war^ Which 
allowed him to accomplifh , linmolefted , thefubor-i 
dinate purpofes of hi^ reigrt. He had lori^ deceived' 
the Olynthians by good offices and pi^omifes^ but 
now began to throw oflf the made, and to fhow 
that he meant to be their mafter. He ^dually 
applied to Kerfobleptcs , \Vhora h^ detached fron* 
the inteteft^of Athens; and having raifed hint on 
the ruins of the neighbouring chieftains of Thrace, 
thereby obtained his confidence, add waited an oc-- 
cafion to deftroy him with fecurity **. The dominions 
of that prince opened the way to Byzantium , the 
poflfeQion of which muft have early tempted the^ 
ambition of Philip, who knew fo well to eftimate 
the importance of its fituation both in commerce- 

*^ /uftia. 1. vHi. 3. Dtmoftfi. Olynth. I'tt 3. 
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and in war. He- began to difcOver hk defign» 
agaiflft Bytantiuno :by attacking the fortrefe of 
Uersevm, a place fo calkd £rom the neighbouring 
t^mfsle of Juno, \ybicb formed its principal orna* 
neotr The town of Heneum vras fnoall, and iit 
itfelf iminpportaftt ; its harbour xir»$ dangerous and 
deceitful ; but being fituate contiguous to Byzan- 
tiufDt it ferv^ as an outwork and defence to that 
rich atid populous city'\ 

The Athenians had fufficient penetration to dif- 
c,ern the drift of thofe enterprifes. They formed 
iamce vrith the republic of Olynthus ; they 



an 



warned Kerfobleptes of his danger; they voted a 
nup[)erpus fleet to (ail to the defence of Heraeum, or 
ratbet of Byzantium, \yith wbich^ though rendered 
independent of Athens by the focial war , they 
ftill carried on a lucrative commerce. But thefc; 
fpirited exertions were not of long continuance. 
Philip's wound at Methone , together with the 
continual labor ^nd fatigue to which he had after- 
wards fubmitted , threw him into a dangerous 
malady. The report of his fickncfs was, before it: 
reached Athens, magnified into his death. The 
Athenians rejoiced in fo fealonable a deliverance, 
and laying afide their naval preparations, bent their 
principal attention to the facred war *^. 

Xliat unhappy conteft was renewed by Pbayllus,* 
the laft furviving brother of Philomelus and .Ono- 
marcbus. As his caufe became more defperate, 
Fhayllus availed himfelf to the ulmoft of the. only 



^^ Jufiin. 1. viii. Z, DemoAli. Olynth. acts. ^^ Tdem . ubi fiifira. 
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refource which was left him. Having ccmverted chap. 
into ready mdncy the moft precious dedications xxxiv. 
of Delphi, he doubled the pay of his mercenaries, oiymp. 
This extraordinary encouragement brought new aVc.Iss, 
adventurers to his ftandard, and foon rendered his 
array equal to that of either of his prcdeceffors. 
The fugitive TheffaJians,^ affembled in a body by 
Lycophron, entered into his pay. By means of th$ 
Delphic treafure, he acquired, likewife, the public 
afliftance of a thoufand Lacedaemonians , two 
thoufand Achaeans, five thoufand Athenian foot, 
with four hundred cavalry. Thefe powerful rein* 
forcements enabled the Phocians to take the field 
with a good profped: of fuccefs , and rendered 
thofe who had £b lately been the objeds of pity; 
again formidable to their enemies **. 

Philip , meanwhile , had recovered from hi$ PbiUp,iii 
indifpofition. The votes and preparations of the ^'*^f^** 
Athenians had taught him that his^ defigns could him* 
no longer be concealed. He was acquainted with ^^^^^^* 
the alliance formed betw^een that republic and Olyn* Thermo, 
thus. His emiffaries gave him intelligetice of the p^"** 
adtual commotions in Greece , where the counte* 
nance* and afliftance of fo many powerful ftates 
abetted the facrilege of the Phocians. The occa-* 
fion required that he fbould appear in favor of 
his allies, and in defence of the pious caufe which 
he had formerly maintained with fo much giory. 
His trophies gained over Onom^rcfaus were ftili 
frefli and blooming; and not only the Thebans^^ 

-• Diodor. p. 4%6. 
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O^H A p. Dorians, and Locrians, who were principals in the 
XXXIV. war , but the fincere votaries of Apollo in every 
quarter of Greece , fecretly expeded him as their 
deliverer, while his enemies adnilred his piety 
and trembled at his valor; and as they had been 
lately amufed with the news of his (icknefs and 
death, they would now view with reli^ous terror 
his unexpected appearance at Thermopylse , to 
affert the violated rights of the Delphian temple. 
Such were the hopes and motives on which Philip, 
a^ the head of a numerous army , diredled his 
inarch ** towards thofe celebrated (Iraits, which we 
have formerly defcribed , and fo often mentioned. 
fureTar^ But the evcut Ihowed , that on this occasion he 
tb^Athf. haid made a falfe eftimate of the fuperftition or 
""*"• timidity of the Greeks, and particularly had biiilt 
too much on the patience and indolence of the 
Athenians. That people penetrated his defigns,* 
and determined to bppofe them. Under the veil of 
religious zeal, they doubted not that he concealed 
the defire to invade and conquer their country; 
and , on the firft intelligence of his expedition , 
their forefight and patriotifm reprefiented the Mace- 
donians, Theffalians, and Thebans, pouring down 
like a deftrudive' inundation , on Attica and 
who fail to iPcloponnefus. With an alacrity and ardor, of 



pyi«,and whlch there was no recent example in their coun- 
guard the cils, they flew to arms, launched their fleet, failed 
^'^**'** to Thermopylae, and took poffeffion of the ftraits ^\ 

•• Diodor. 1. xvi. p. 437* 

'* Oemofthen. de Fal{& Legat. feet. 29. 
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Never did Philip meet with a more cruel difap- 
pointment, than in being thus anticipated by a people 
whom he had fo often deceived. He retired with 
deep regret, leaving the Phocian war to be carried 
on by the Thebans and their allies. Meanwhile, 
the Athenians placed a guard at Thermopylae ; and, 
elated by the firft inftance of their fuccefs againft 
the Macedonian, called an affembly to deliberate 
on meafures proper to reftrain his ambition. 

This affembly is rendered memorable by the firft 
appearance of Demofthenes againft Philip , whofe 
meafures from this moment he ceafed not to watch, 
and to count^radL Two years before, this illuftri- 
ous orator, whofe works have been more praifed 
than read, arid more read than underftood, beg^n^ 
in the twenty- eighth year of his age, to appear on 
the theatre of public life. The Athenians were 
then involved in the facred war; their northern 
poffeffions were continually infulted, plundered, or 
conquered by Philip; yet in this fituation of affairs, 
the mercenary partifans of that prince , in order 
to divert the public attention from his too afpir- 
ing defigns , affeded to extend their views ta 
Afia, and to be alarmed by the motions of Arta- 
xerxes Ochus , who was preparing to reduce the 
rebels of Cyprus, Egypt, and Phoenicia. In every 
affembly of the people, the creatures of Philip 
dwelt, with exaggerated terror, on the naval and 
military preparations of the great king, which they 
reprefented as certainly deftined to revenge the re- 
cent injuries committed by the Athenian troops, 
under Chares, on the coaft of Afia. The trophies 
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o£ 1VI[ikiades , Tlienoiftacles , aod - Cimpn ,, were 
adorned with all tbe pooip of eloquence ; and the 
Athenians, were exhorted to. inutate thoCe memor-)^ 
able exploits, of their axuc^ors injthe Pedaaa war„ 
which fbed a luAre oni all the (iicceedin^ periods 
of their hiftorjc* 

la this popular enthufiafm joiaed Ifocrates^ the. 
oratov,, together widi the ftatefoiaa and genei:a( 
Fhocion^ two men. whofe talents and virtues would 
have done hobpr to the mod illuArious^ age of the 
republic The uiiblemi(bed integrity of Ifocrates,. 
the difiatereAed poverty of Fhocion , afford fuffi<» 
cient proof that neither of thefe great men were 
corrupted by Macedonian gpld. But they both 
perceived that the indolence and unfteadinefs o{ 
Athens were incapable to contend with the. un<^ 
ceafing adivit}r of Philip, and both exhorted theis 
countrymen to gain and cultivate the friendflbip o( 
a prince, againft whom they could not make wai^ 
with any reafonable profped of fuccefs. 

Ifocrates, from the mod accurate and extenfive 
fuivey of the political hiftory of Greece, difco- 
vered that a foreign war alone could heal the do^ 
meftic diffenfions which reigned in every quarter 
of that divided country; and from a thorough 
knowledge of the inherent defeds in the govern* 
ment of Thebes, Athens, and Sparta, he regarded 
Macedon as the ftate, and Philip as the general, 
bed entitled, and bed qualified, to aflume the com- 
mand of a military expedition into Afia, to re- 
venge ancient wrongs, and to deliver the Grecian 
colonies from the adual oppreflion of Barbarians. 
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On ihis.impoFtant fubje^ he 'adehrefTed a- difcomfe 
to Fbilip; he repeatedly infiAed cm the fame topic 
with the Athenians; and it is obfcurely related,, 
that on one occafioa he reedficikd thofe hoftile 
powers "» and engaged themt to concur m this 
cxtenfiiVe yet rational fcherae o£ cooquefi. 

The fentiments and views of Demofilienes were 
equally different from thofe o£ Ifocrates and Pho- 
cion oa the one hand, and fronv thofe of the infa«^ 
xnous hirelings of Philip on the other. None knew 
better than he did the corruption and degeneracy 
of bis countrymen; but he hoped to roufe them 
from their lethargy ; a defign ardiious; as it may 
iieem, fometimeseffedted by bis- eloquence, the moA 
powerful , glowing , and fublime ,. ever employed 
by man ; and w:bich , of all men,, he had been at 
mrofl; pains to acquire and cultivate *\ His imagi-* 
nation was filled with the ancient glory of the 
republic ; in the ardor of patriotifm he forgot the 
n^oderation of philofophy; and while he fternly 
maintained the prerogatives and pretenfions. of his 
country, he would rather have feen Athens defeated 
at the head of her allies, than vidorious undef 
the ftandard of the Macedonians, or any ftandard 
but her own. With fuch fentiments and charader, 
he was naturally a favorite of the people, and at 
warm partifan of popular government ; while 
Phocion , like moft, men of fenfc and worth 
in that age, preferred a moderate airiftocracyi 
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'* See the life of Ifbcratet, prefixed io, mjf uanslation of hit 
works. 

^* Dionyf. Halicaru. et ^luu de Oejnolt.. 
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c If A f*« and Ifocrates was ir^dined to regard a vrelK 
oqcxiv* regulated monatcb)r as the beft of all govero- 

inents *\ 
•i^pearin In his firft fpecches before the aflembly, De- 
public ora- jnofthenes announced himfclf as the miniffer* of 
the people at large, whom he exhorted to awaken 
from their indolence, and at length to affume the 
diredion of their own affairs. They had been too 
long governed by the incapacity of a few ambi- 
tious men, to the great detriment and difgrace of 
the community. Firft an orator at the head of 
all, under him a general, abetted by a faction of 
three or four hundred , availed themfelves of the 
floth and negligence of a people carelefs of every 
thing but pJealure, to domineer in the public 
councils, and to become mafters of the ftate. From 
confiderations of their prefent corruption and- weak- 
nefs, as well as of the defigns and commotions of 
neighbouring powers, he advifed them to forfake 
all diftant and romantic fchemes of ambition; and, 
inftead of carrying their arms into remote coun- 
tries , to prepare for repeHing the attacks that might 
be made againft their own dominions. He in- 
fifted earneftly on a better regulation of their 
finances,, on the retrenching of many fuperfluous 
branches of expenfe, and efpecially on a more equi- 
table repartition of public burdens , in proportion 
to the fortunes of individuals; which, though the 
income of the ftate had dwindled to four hundred 
talents, were adually more confiderable than at 
j^Hy former period. While the rich cheerfully paid 

*' Sf^ ^js Nicocl.es , fivagorM, etc. 
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their contributions, the poor rouft be wiHing to 
forego the burdenfome gratuities which they de- 
rived from the treafury; and ali muft be ready to 
take the field in perfon , that the public fervice 
might be no longer betrayed, or difgraced, by 
firangers and mercenaries **. 

Subfequent events juftified the opinions, and en- 
forced the counfels of Demoflhcnes. The Athe- 
nians were delivered from their ill-grounded fears 
of Artaxerxes Ochus, when they beheld the prepa- 
rations of that monarch direded againft his rebel- 
lious fubjedls. The encroachments of Philip be- 
came continually more daring and more formid- 
able; and his recent attempts to feize the ftraits 
of Thermopylae fhowed the neceffity of oppofing 
him with re-united vigilance and vigor. 
- In this jundure, fo favorable to awakening the 
adlivity of Athens , Demofthenes mounted the rofc 
trum '* before any other orator, apologizing for 
this forwardnefs in a man not yet thirty years of 
age , by obferving, " That already the ufual fpeakers 
had given their opinions on the fubjedi of Philip ; 
and that , had their advices been ufeful and pradti-' 
cable , they muft: have precluded the neceffity of 
any farther deliberation. Firft of all , Athenians f 
you ought not to defpair; no ! npt although your 
affairs feem indeed involved in equal confufion 
apd dange^. Fpr thf <ame circumft^ncc which is 



c H A P. 

xxxiv. 



His firft 
Fhilippi^. 



^^ Vid. Oration, de Clftffibns •, ct de Ordinand. Republic* 

'' I have nfed that word, 4>ecattre adopied in oor janguage t« 

exprefs ttie.i8u/i4«, pulpit, on gaUfr; approfltiated to ^c fpeai^er| 

iq . the 4tli?«ian jillipmbly, . . . > 
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c. H A P. the qaufe of y our paft misfortunes, ought tofarnifli 
xxxiy. tjhe fource of your prefent, hope. What is that ? 
Your own negligence and floth , not the power of 
your enemies , have diforaered the ftate. Had your 
diftrels arifen , notwithftanding your utmoft care to' 
prevent it, there would then be little hope of relie£ 
But fince it is occafioned by your own mifcondud, 
you need only repair your errors , in order to re- 
trieve your affairs. Codfidering the weaknefe of 
Athens, thus defpoiled of her dominions, and the 
flrength of PhUip , which has increafed immode* 
rately at our expenfe , Jhould you think him a for- 
midable enemy, you doubtlefs think aright, Yet 
rcfied., Athmiians! that there was a time when wc 
poffefied Pydna , Potidaea , Methone , and all the 
furrounding territory; that the nations in that neigh- 
bourhood , now fubjedl to Philip , were then inde- 
pendent, and preferred the alliance of Athens to 
that of Macedon. In the infancy of his fortune , 
bad Philip reafoned timidly , as we do now , ** How 
fhall I, deftitute of allies , attack the Athenians, 
whofe garrifons command my frontier?' he would 
not have engaged in thofe enterprifcs which have 
been cir^wncd with fuch fignal fuccefs, nor raifed 
his kingdom to fuch an unexampled pitch of gran- 
deur. No, Athenians! he knew well, that towns 
and fortreffes are but prizes of Ikill and valor", 

€?i dcTTUVToc rot xoinok oc$Xoc ra ^oy^sum xufJLtvoc ev fASTca^ In ancient 
times the figure bad more Ibrce,. as well as itiKnity; becaufe at 
the Olympie, and other ftered games, the fpecrators were ufed 
to behold the prizes propofed to the victors, MtjMvot n hast^^' 
cxpofed in the middle of the field, to excite tbtir emulatioii aa4 
ardor* See vol. i. c. v. 
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j^rbpbfed to tjbecotnbatants^ and belong of right to c H a f, 
the conqueror; that the dominions of the abfent xxxiv. 
are feized by tbofe who take the field , and the 
poffeflions of the negligent and flothful by the vi- 
gilant and intrepid. Guided by thefe principles, 
he has fubdued , and governs all ; holding fome 
communities by right of conqueft, and others under 
the title of allies; for allies no prince norftate can 
want, who are not wanting to themfelves. But 
fhould you, Athenians ! imitate the example of Fhi« 
lip y and at length, roufing frokn your Icthiargy , ap- 
ply ferioufly to your intereft, you would fpeedily 
recover thofe advantages which youa: negligence 
only has loft. Favorable occafioi^ will yet occur ; 
for you mud not imagine that Philip , like a god , 
enjoys his profperity for ever fixed and immutable *'. 
No, Athenians '.there are who hate him, who fear 
him , who envy him , even among thofe feemingly 
the mod devoted to his caule. Thefe are uni- 
vtrtsd paflions , from which the allies of Macedon 
are not, furely, exempted. They have hitherto 
concealed them, finding no refource in you; but 
it depends on your councils to call them ihto* 
adion. When, therefore, O my countrymen! 
when will you exert your vigor? when roufed bjn 
fome event^when urged by fome neccffity— ^ 
What can be more urgent than the prefent junc- 
ture ? To freemen , the moft neccfTary of ali motives ^ 

*^ Tbf original is inimiiablr: ^d yti^.ti^ htjt v^fiuitr f%uv(ji tm 
TTpc^ovrx '^f^nysfxi ^foeyMMTot oAwwra* Join the r» ftnil tlic 'jrpiyH 
fAocTX 9 the vticU and* the fubiUntif t» Md iht charm vfill kt - 4i£} 
folved. ,v • 
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XKXIV. 



Mcafuret 
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by Demof- 
thenei for 
l-efifting 



is the fhame of mifconduA. Or fay , Mrill it ftill 
be your fole bufinefs to fauhter in the public 
place , inquiring after news? What can be ihore 
new ^ than that a Macedonian fhould conquer 
Athens. i and enflave Greece ? Is Philip dead ? No, 
but in gteat danger. How are you concerned id 
diefe jTumors ? What matters it to you whether 
Jie is tick or dead , fince , if yoii tbus tndnage your 
affairs,. yoiir folly will fdon raife up andtbcr Phi- 
lip '•?" : - 
- After tlys animated remonftraqcev Detnoftbertc^ 
propofes a plan of operation^ Calculated chiefly fo^ 
defence. The Athenians , he obfcrves , Vrere not 
yet prepared to meet Philip in the field i - They 
^luft begin by jproteding Olynthus ^ ahd the Cher- 
Ibnefus , froni his incurfiohs. For this purpbfe, it 
vas neceffary to raife a body of ttyo thbufand racri 
light-armed, and an adequate proportion of ca-i 
valry ; which were to be tranfpdrted under a pro- 
per convoy ( as Philip had his fleet) with all expc-^ 
dition to the ifles of Lemnos, Thafps^ and Sciathos;. 
contiguous to the coaft of Mdcedon/ Gonveni-* 
cntly pofted in thofe iflands , vvhere they would en- 
joy neceflaries in abundance , the Athenian troops 
might avail tbemfejves of every favorable incident , 
to appear at the firft fiiramons of their allies, and 
either to repel the inroads of the Macedonians^ or 

f* The fenfe indeed df tbat -period, hot neither iti force nor ito 
harmony , can be tranflated. Ti6ifvtite ^iXt'jr'jro; ; a /xoi S*« / axx' 
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tb harafs the extended, and, in many parts, de- 
ifencelefs territory of that people. Meanwhile, 
preparations would be made at home for carrying 
on the war in due time, with more numerous 
forces, and w|th greater vigon Such moderate 
propofals prove that Demofthehes well underftood 
the genius of his countrymen. He required that 
only the fourth part of the troops (hould confift of 
Athenian citizens , and the immediate fupplies were 
only to amount to ninety talents. He knew that 
higher demands would alarm their indolence and 
love of pleafure ; and fo fatally were they funk in 
the diffipated'amufements of the city, that it is 
probable the fmall armament propofed did hot 
adually fet fails it is certain that no futdre pre* 
parations weiie made adequate to the public fer^- 



vice. 



The profound policy of Philip fofteired the fu- 
pine negligence of his enemies. Fdr more than 
two years after his retreat ftom Thermopylae , that 
crafty prince much confined himfelf -to his dlo- 
minions ^ and chiefly to his capital , anxioMs to diffir 
pate the clamor occafioned b]ihis too gteat pre- 
cipitation to feize the gates of Greyed. In that 
interval he indeed made an expedition to chaftife 
the rebellious fpirit df tiici Theffalians. But the 
greateft part of his time was fpent at Pella, and 
addidled to the arts of peace, which he judged 
with Ikill , and encouraged with munificence. That 
favorite city was adorned with temples, theatres, 
and porticoes. The mdft Ingcnidds. artifts of Greece 
\^ere fummoned, by liberal rev^ards, to the courC 
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p H A P« of Macedon ^*; and 'wen ^ai bdents a»d genius **, 
XXXIV; who were too ofbcn expofed to tnvy andpetfecu- 
tion in the former country > were iJeoeived \wth 
open arms by a prince, who, amidft the tunault of 
war, ftffiduoufly coMvated thefludks of literature 
lind eloquence. In his doraeftic government , Fbt 
lip adminiftered jufttcc with impartialky , iiflcned 
witli condefcennon to the complaints of his laeaneft 
fabjeds , and diidaining the ceremonious and for^- 
bidding pomp of tyranny, nraintaiired an inter- 
courfe of vifits and entertainments with his cour- 
tiers and generals *'. 
His vices; In a princfi fo rcfpedlably employed, it is{dif& 
(puk to conceive the odious ai>)d detellable vices 
with which Philip is upbraided by Demofthenes ^* { 
yet the brief defbriptions occafion^Uy Sketched by 
the orator are filled up by an ancient hiftorian , 
who reprefcnts the infamies of the life of Philip in 
. language well fitted 'to arraign the horrors of Nero 
or Heliogabalus. Could we believe the acrimony 
of Theopompus, a writer who flourilbed in the 
age of Alexander , by whom he was rewarded and 
honored, not perha|>s the lefs willingly becaufe h^ 
bad expofed or exaggerated the vices of his fa- 
ther, Philip fullied his great adions by the moft 
enormous and deteftable crimes. Alike avaricious 
and prodigal , the wealth which he had amaffed by 

*♦ Juftin. I. viii. c. 3. 

♦• Among other Greeks who lived at Philip's court were, 
Leofihenes the orator » Neoptolemus the poet, Ariftodemas and 
Satyrus, celebrated players. iErchin. et Uemofthen. paiTim. 

^' Pint, in Apophth. et in Oemofthen. et Alexand. 
• - ^* Vid. Demofthen. tx edit. Wolf. pp. 5. R. 4*J. 6«, etc. 

injuftice 
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injuftlcc and rapacity , the diflipated in he moft chap. 
flagitious gratifications, and in company with the xxxiv. 
meaneft and moft worthlefs of mankind. His 
companions were chofen promifcuoufly from Ma- 
cedonians and Greeks , and efpecially from Thef- 
falians^ the moft profligate of the Greeks , and were 
admitted to his familiarity and friendfhip in pro- 
portion to their proficiency in the ilioft odious and 
unnatural abominations *' that ever polluted the 
worft men in the moft corrupt ages of the world. 
We muft J doubtlefs , make allowances for the gall 

*' The epitbets given them by Theopompiis are , Bii>v$oi , 
ahominabiUs \ and Xoe^ai^po/; the lail word is compounded of Xscy 
i^alde , and rfcvfo? 9 tawrus , an d translated infegniter mentulatus , 
which currefponds to the enormitas tiumhrorum of the Aii^uftan 
hifterians. Th\s following dercription of the frieiids ef Philip is 
too indecent for modern languiige : ** Horum enim quidam jam 
viri barbam identidem radebant et vellebantur ; alii vero barbati 
citra pudorem vicifllm fe impudicabant • ftupris intercutibus fe 
flagitantes ; regi vero duo vel tres circumdiicebantur qui pateren. 
tur muliebria , et eandcm operam navarent alios fnbagitantes. 
Quamobreni illos jure aliquis non amicos regis , fed arnicas efle 
credidiflet, nee milites fed proftibula nuncupaflfet, ingenlo quidem 
et naturi fanguinarios, moribus autem virilia fcorta, etc. " This ^ 
paflTage is quoted from the forty-ninth book of Theopompus. In 
his twenty- fixth book he fpeaks to the fame purpofe:. ** Philippum 
cum Thelfalos intemperantes edc , ac lafcivae petulantifque vitse 
profpiceret, eorum conventus ac contubernia inftituifle : iifque uti 
placeret modis omnibus faifl^ conatum. Cum illls falt&fle , co» 
luiffatum fuiffe , cuivis libidiai fe ac nequitic tradidifle. " A mif- 
takea paflage of Oiorlorus has made feme learned men doubt the 
authenticity of theCe defcriptious. Oiodorus (1. xvi. feet. 3-) fays, 
that Theopompus yiyoxQuycti GytTtfj-^Qha^i ^^0; to«^ Tn^rviTtovToc f; 
«y 'TFtvri ^tot^vti<n ; ** had written the hiftory of Philip in fifty- 
eight books , five of which differ in fiyle from the reft. " Wero 
we therefore to fuppofe the five laft books fpurious ( for that is 
the inference whicfa- has b^n drawn), the obfervation of Diod»f 
rus would not at all affect the paflagcs above-cited. 

Vol. IV. A a 
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c tf A P. of a writer , rtotccl to a ptbverb for feverity. Yet 
XXXIV. ther6 is fuflficient collateral evidence , that Philip's 
ftrong propenficy to low wit, obfcenity, and drunken- 
fiefs J rendered him a prey to buffoons , and para- 
fites J ahd flatterers, and all the worthlefe retinue of 
intemperance and folly. Thefc difgraceful affo* 
ciatcs of the prince, formed, in time of war, a 
reginient apart, of about eight hundred tneriy 
whofe gradoalwafte was continually recruited by 
new members, who either were , or foon became, 
worthy of the old; foi", as we fhall foon have oc- 
cafion to relate, the whole band were alike cowardly 
and profligate, 
andpo- ' But in whatever manner Philip employed his 
licy. private hours; he at no time loft fight of thofe 

great principles of policy which regulated his pub- 
lic adminiftration. Under pretence of wanting 
money to fupply the expenfe of his buildings, 
and other public works , he employed an expedient 
which is well known in latter times, and which 
. has been carried to fuch excefs as threatens the 
fafety of thofe governments which it was intended 
to uphold. The letting loofe of the Delphic trea- 
fiires had dlffufed near a million fterling over 
Greece **. The unfcttled ftate of that country 

■♦♦ The Tacrcd war lafted ten years, and coft the Phocians ten 
thoofand talents, near two millions; it had already laUed five 
years, and may be fuppolied to have coil near the half of that fuin. 
Diodor. I. xvi. p. 4S3. He fays, that the gold and filver dedica- 
tions (which were coined into money ) vrif^x>^stv Tx njLv^ix TxXxvra 
** exceeded ten thoufand talents; " a prodigious fum ( con fide ring 
the relative value of money in thofe days ), of which the fudden 
diffuQoa could not fail to produce moil important confe^ucnccs. 
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rendered thofe who had acquired' wealth very un- c H a f. 
certain of enjoying it. With the rich and avari- xxxiv. 
cious, Philip employed proper agents to take up** 
money at high interefl, which procured him two ad- 
vantages of a very important kind, the attaching to 
his government and perfon a numerou/ and power- 
ful band of creditors ; and t,he enabling . hips to 
pay , under the title of debts , and therefore with* 
out fufpicion, the various penfions an4c gratuities 
by which he maintained his influence among the 
orators and leading men in the feveral republics. 

*' Jaftin. viii. 3*- 
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CHAP. XXXV. 



'Hfegiigehcf and Lfcentioufnefi of the AtBenians. ^— 
Philip* f intrigues in • Eubwa. — Pbocion defe'att 
the Macedonians "^nd Eubosaus. — Philip invadei 

■' the -Wyntbiak Territory. -^ Demojlhenes's Orationi 
in fc^of of th'e Olyntbians. — Expedition of 

' Charts.'— Philip takes Olynthus. — Celebrates the 
FeJHvali of- the Mufes at Diiem, — Commits nuiidf 
Depredations on Attica. — His Emhajfy to Athens. 
— The Athenian Embajfy to Pbi/ip: — Chalraffer 
of the Ambajfadbrs. — Their Conference -voith the 
King. ^^ Differently reported to the Senate and 
Affembl^. — Philip's Conquejis in Thrace. — The 
Phocian War, — - Negociations. — Philip's Intrigues, 

^- Decree of the Amphiiiyons againfl Phocis. 

Executed by Philip. — Macedon acknovpledged the 
principal member of the Amphidyonic Council. 

J- HE Athenians , deceived by the itiadivity of 

XXXV. the king of Macedon, indulged therafclves^ 
Negii- >yithoUt refcrve , in their favorite amufemcnts. 
iTcentionr. Their confederates, the Phocians, were abandoned ; 
neft of the the war with Philip ^ in which they might well have 
ans!"^ confidered themfelves as principals , was neglcdbed. 
oiymp. Magiftrates and people feemed folely attentive to 
regulate public feftivals and proceffions , and to 
ascertain the refpedive merit of dramatic poets and 
performers. The fund originally intended for the 
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exigences of war, had already been appropriated 
tq the theatre ; and a law was now enaded, on the 
motion of Eubulus , an artful flatterer of the mul- 
titude , rendering it a capital crime to propofc 
altering this unexampled and mpft whimfical de- 
ftination. ][t was in vain for Demofthenes to refifl; 
the popular torrent, jle was oppofed and over- 
come by Eubulus and Demades, the latter of whom, 
with talents that might have adorned his country, 
cpndefcended to fell its interefts to the public 
enemy. ' 

Porn in the loweft condition of life , Demades 
retained the vices of his birth ; and always dif- 
covered that fordid fpirit, and weltered in thofe 
brutal exceffes, which betray the want of early cul- 
ture. X Yet the acutenefs of his appreheqfion , the 
ftrength of his reafon and njemory, and, above all, 
the bold and copious flow of his unpremeditated 
eloquence, in which he was allowed to excel even 
Demofthenes ' himfelf , raifed him to a confpicu- 
pus rank in the affembly ; and it being his bufinefs , 
as the hireling qf Philip , to faij along with the 
ftream of popular frenzy, which the patriot! fm of 
his rival endeavoured to ftruggle with, and to (lerta, 
he pofieffed a free and ample fcope for exercifing 
his abilities. 

The people of Athens triqrophed in the vidory 
of perfidious demagogues over the wifeft and beft 
of their fellow-citizens, qr rather over the laws and 
conftitution of their country, when Philip began to 
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c H A P. pjay thpfe battcricf \y;hich he bad patiently raifed 
Xxxy. wit^ fucl^ flcill and fecrecy. The ifland of Eubcea, 
"which hp called tl^c fetters of Greeqe, was the firft 
ohjed of his attack. Since the expulfion of the 
Thcbians of which w^ have formerly takep notice, 
the Athenians bad prefe^ved their int^refl in the 
ifland,' \yhere they maintained, a ftpall body of 
troops. The cjiffer^nt cities, ^QW^ver, enjoyed the 
indepeiident government qf their own laws ; they 
appointed ^heir own magiftrates ; ^hey fonietimes 
niade war againft each other ; and feparately af- 
fun;ied th^ prerogatives of free and fovereign ftatcs, 
•while they all colledively acknowledged their de- 
pendence on Athens. Such political arrangements, 
made room for the Intrigues of Philip. He fo- 
mented their civil difcprd ; gained partifans in each 
city ;^ and, at length, under color of protecfling 
his allies, landed feveral Macedonian battalions in 
the ifland *. 

Matters were foon difpofed to bis wi(h. The 
Macedonians were allowed to occupy the moft ad- 
vantageous pofts. The Athenian party exclaimed 
and threatened ; but Plutarch , the leader of that 
party, was gained to the intercfts of Philip, and de- 
manded auxiliaries from Athens , only to betray 
them into the hands of their enemies. Demofthe- 
nes, Nvho alone penetrated this dark fcheme of 
villany , entreated and conjured his countrymen to 
put no confidence in Plutarch. But he was fingle 
in his opinion. The confidants of Philip were 

* JEO^in. in Ctefiphont. et Demofth. de fair& Legation, et de 
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true to their mafter, and therefore urged the etc- c. H aj 
pedition. The friends of their country were eager xxxv. 
%o fave the ifle of Euboea, and the capricious mul- 
titude , ever in extremes , rufhed with as much 
impetuofity to an enterprife intended for their 
yuin , as they had long fhown backwardnefs to en- 
gage in every other \ The promptitude and 
vigor of their, preparations much exceeded the 
expedatipn , and even alarmed the fears , of the 
Macedonian fadlion. But the latter had gone too 
far to retreat ; nor could they forefee the confe- 
quences that happened, fo contrary to their hopes. 
The Athenians, in fad, obtained a decifive vidlory, 
notby the Rrength of their arms, which was inferior 
to the enemy's, but by the wife choice of a general. 

The confummate prudence of Phocion , who, froyi 
on his arrival in Euboea , found things in a worfe ^^"^^^ 
ftate than had been reprefented, rifked no chance extricace<i 
of defeat, and loft no opportunity of advantage*, ^y^^^- 
Having chofen a favorable poft , which was on 
all fides furrounded by broken and uneven ground, 
he defpifed the clamors of his men and the in- 
fults of the enemy. The treacherous Plutarch 
was quickly defeated in a mock battle , in which 
he fell back on the Athenian cavalry, who fled in 
diforder to the camp of Phocion. The Eubceans 
and Macedonians purfued with a rafli and intem- 
perate ardor; and, elated' with vidory, and con- 
fident in theit fuperior numbers, prepared to aflail 
the camp. The general , meanwhile , performed a 
facrifice, which he ftudioufly prolonged, either from 

3 Demofth. de Pace. ^ Flatarch. in Phocion. 
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CHAP, religion or policy , until he beheld the diforder of 
XXXV. the affailants, erabarraffed by the unequal ground, 
Hedcfeatt and by^thcir own rafhnefs. He then commanded 
donianr ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ftand to their arms, and Tallying from 
andEu. his entrenchments with intrepid valor, increafed 
boeans. ^j^^ confufion of the enemy, who were repelled with 
' great flaughter towards the . plain Nvhich they had 
at firft occupied. The adivity of Cleophanes, 
who had rallied and formed the Athenian cavalry, 
rendered the vidory complete. The remains of 
the vahquifhed took refuge in the fortrefs of Zera- 
tra, in the northern corner of the ifland , which, 
being attacked , made a feeble refiftance *. The 
garrifon furrendered ; but Phocion reftored all the 
fiubceans to liberty, left the people of Athens, in- 
flamed by their popular leaders, 'might treat them 
with that cruelty, which, on a fimilar occafion, they 
had inflided on the rebellious citizens of Mitylene s. 
Having fpent a few weeks in fettling the affairs of 
the ifland, he returned in triumph to Athens, his 
fhips drawn up in line of battle, their fterns crowned 
with garlands, and the rowers keeping time to the 
found of martial mufic. His fellow -citizens re- 
ceived him with acclamations of joy; but their 
imprudence did not allow them to reap the fruits 
of his fuccefs. Moloflus, an obfcure ftranger, was 
appointed, by cabal, to command the troops left 
in the ifland i and Philip , having renewed his in- 
trigues , carried them on with the fame dexterity, 
and met with better fuccefs \ 

» Plut. in Phocion. * See above, vol. ii. c. xvi. pp. 377, etTcgq; 
^ Pint, in Phocion. 
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It IS >vorthy of attention , that Demofthenes fol- 
lowed the ftandard of Phocion to Euboea, though 
he had ftrongly difapproved the expedition. Both 
he and his rival iEfchines, of whom we fhall foon 
have occafion to fpeak more fully, ferved in the 
cavalry. Demofthenes was reproached with being 
the firft; who deferted his rank, and among the 
iaft who returned to the charge, ^fchines be- 
haved with diftinguifhed gallantry, and had the 
honor of being appointed by Phocion to carry 
home the firft intelligence of the vidory*. 

Philip's djfappointment in Euboea only ftimula- 
ted his adivity. His toils were fpread fo widely 
ail around him , that when one part failed he could 
catch his prey in another. The Olynthians, againfl; 
whom he feemed to have long forgotten his re- 
fentment, were aftonifhed to obferve that feveral 
of their citizens grew rich and great in a manner 
equally fudden and unaccountable ; and that they 
enlarged their pofleffions , built ftately palaces, 
and difplayed a degree of magnificence and gran- 
deur hitherto unknown in their frugal republic. 
The unexpeded invafion of Philip revealed the 
myftery. A confiderable party had grown wealthy 
by betraying the fecrets , expofing the weaknefs, 
and foftering the ill-timed fecurity of their coun- 
try '. Their influence at home had recommended 
them to Philip , and the wages of their iniquity 
had increafed that influence. It would not proba- 
bly have been difficult to prove their treafon, but it 
feemed dangerous to punifh it; and the Olynthians 

* iEfcliin. de fall^ Legatione , et Pemofth..i|i Midiam. 
*l)emofthei]. Qlynth, paffim. • 
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were more inoraediately concerned to repel the open 
ravagers of their territory. In this emergency they 
trufted not to their domeftic forces of ten thoufand 
foot and one thoufand horfe ", but fent an embaffy 
to Athens, inveighing in the ftrongeft terms againft 
Philip, who had firft courted, then deceived, and 
at laft invaded and attacked them , and craving 
aflTiftance from the Athenians, in confequcnce of 
the alliance formerly concluded between the two 
republics, to defeat the defigns of a tyrant equally 
daring and perfidious. 

Had the people of Athens heartily undertaken 
the caufe of Olynthus, Philip would have beenex- 
pofed a fecond time to the danger which he bad 
eluded with fo much addrefs in the beginning of 
his reign, Thebes was employed and exhaufted 
in the Phocian war ; the grandeur of Sparta had 
decayed as much as her principles had degenerated; 
the inferior ftates extended not their views of po- 
licy beyond their refpeftive diftridts. But the 
Athenians, recently fuccefsful in Euboea , and re» 
inforced by the ftrength and refentment of fuch a 
republic as Olynthus , might have ftill rendered 
themfelves formidable to the public enemy , efpe- 
cially as at this jundure the rebellious humors of 
the Theffalians broke out afrefh, and led them capri- 
cioufly to oppofe , with as much eagernefs as they 
had often helped to promote, the intereft of Macedon. 
But to compenfate thefeunpromifingcircumftances, 
Philip pofifeffed ftrenuous abettors of his power 
within the walls of Athens and Olynthus ; and hi$ 
garrifons adlually commanded the principal pofts 

'* OemoAh. de fain Legatione. 
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in ThefTaly. Abpve all, the indolence and vices chap. 
of his enemies were moft favorable to his caufe. xxxv. 
The late fuccefs in Eubcea , which fliould have ani- 
mated a brave and generous people to new exer- 
tions and dangers , only replunged the Athenians 
into a flothful fecurity. While they enjoyed their 
theatrical entertainments, their fhows and feflivals, 
and all the eafe and luxury of a city-life, they were 
little inclined to engage in any enterprife that might 
diftprb the tranquil courfe of their pleafures. In 
this difpofition they were encouraged by their per- 
/fidious orators , who ftrongly exhorted them to 
beware of involving themfelves in the danger of 
Olynthus , or of provoking the refentment of a 
prince whofe pow^r they were unable to refift. 
The orator Demades particularly diftinguiflhed his 
zeal in the Macedonian intereft ; advifing an ab- 
folute and tqtal rejedlion of the demands of the 
Olynthian ambalTadors. 

Demofthenes at length arofc, and as the Jefign Firftora. 
of calling the aflembly had been already explained, oemofthf. 
cntered immediately on the queftion under delibe- nesin fa- 
ration. "On " many occafions , Athenians! have I^IqI ^^ 
the gods declared their favor to this ftate , but ne- thiaas. 
ver more manifeftly than in the prefent jundure. 

"I mean not a translation of Demofthenes. The inferting^^ his 
fpeeches entire would deftroy the humble uniformity of this hifto- 
rical work, with the defign of which it would be inconfident to 
tranfcribe what the orator found it neceflary to fay, repeat, and 
enforce fa often. BeOdes , Demofthenes is one of the few Greek 
writers that has been translated , as the late Mr. Harris fays in his 
rhilologlcal Inquiries , by com)*etent perfons : Drs. Leiand an4 
Francis, in English; Mr. Tourreil and the abb^ Auger> is French; 
ind the Ahbi Cefarotti , in Italian. 
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CHAP. That enemies fhould be raifed to Philip, on the 
XXXV. confines of his territory, enenoits not contemptibjc. 
in power , and , which is more important , fo de. 
termined on the war, that they regarJ every ac- 
coramodatipn with Macedon , firft as inTidious, 
next as the deftrudion of their country, can be 
afcribed to nothing lefs than the bountiful iaterpo- 
fition of heaven. With every thing elfe on our 
fide, let us not be wanting to ourfelves; let us not 
be reproached with the unfpeakable infamy of 
throwing away , not only thofe cities and territo- 
ries which we inherited from our anceftors, but 
thofe occafions and alliances offered us by fortune 
and the gods. To infift on the power and ereat- 
nefs of Philip belongs not to tjie prefent fubjed. 
He has become great through yourfupine negled, 
and the perfidy of traitors whom it becomes you 
to punifh. Such topics are not honorable for 
you : I wave them as fuperfluous, having matter 
more material to urge. To call the king of Ma- 
cedon perjured and perfidious, without proving my 
affertioiis, wopld be the language of infult and re- 
proach. But his own adlions ^ and not my refent- 
ment, fhall name him ; and of thefe I think it ne- 
ceflary to fpeak for two reafons ; firft , that he may 
appear, what he really is, a wicked man; and, fe- 
condly, that the weak minds who are intimidated 
by his power and refourpes , may perceive that the 
artifices to which he owes them are now all ex. 
haufted , and that his ruin is at hand. As to my- 
self, Athenians ! I Ihould not only fear but admir^ 
Philip, had he attained his- prefent height o£ 
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gjrandeur by honorable and equitable means; But c « i p. 

after the moft ferious examination' I find , that at firft xxxv. 

he feduced our fioiplicity by the flattering promife of 

Amphipolis; that he next furprifed the fricnd&ip 

of Oiynthus by the deceitful gift ofPotidaea; that, 

iaftly, he enflaved the Theflalians, under the fpe- 

cious pretence of delivering them from tyrants. In 

one word , with what community hath he treated 

which hath not experienced his fraud ? Which of 

ibis confederates hath he not Ihamelefsly betrayed? 

Can it be expeded , then, that thofe who pro- 

mo ted bis elevation , becaufe they thought him 

their iriend^ will continue to fupport it^ when they 

find him a ifriend to his own intereft alone ? Irapof- 

fible ! .When confederacies are formed on the prih- 

ciples of common advantage and affedHon , each 

member Ihares the toils with alacrity; all perfevere : 

jtuch confederacies endure. But when worthleffnefs 

and lawlefs ambition have railed a fingle man, the 

flighteft accident overthrows the unftabJe edifice 

of his grandeur. It is not, no! Athenians! it is 

not poffible to found a lading power on treachery; 

fraud, and perjury. Thefe m^y fucceed for a 

while : but time reveals their ^eaknefs; For , as . 

in a houfe , a fliip., and in ftrudures of every kind» 

the foundation and lower parts Ibould be firm and 

folid , fo the groqnds and principles of adion fhould 

be juft and true. But fuch qualities belong not tO 

the actions of Philip "a 



** The important «^ thoosh tri^t ptovtthi that ih pubiie, it 
well at in private traniactioBS , '* bontfty ia tbt baft policy » *> waa 
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c It A p. " I am erf opinion , then , that fearids of con- 
XXXV: fequences , you ought to allift Olynthus with the 
tumoft celerity and \'igor , and to difpatch an 
embafly to the Theflalians, to inflaihe their hbfti- 
lity. But take care , Athenians ! that your ardor 
evaporate not in refoludons and decrees, oe ready 
to pay your contributions ; prepare to tsdce the 
field $ fliow yourfelves in earned, and you Vrill 
. foon difcover not only the hollow &ith ot the al- 
lies of Philip, but t^e internal and concealed in* 
iirmity of Macedon itfell That kingdom has 
emerged from bbfcurity amidft the contefts oi 
neighbouring ftates , during which the liiialleft 
weight , put into either fcale , is fufficient to in- 
cline the balance. But, in itfelf , Macedon is in- 
confiderable and we^ , and its real weaknels ii 
increafed by the fplendid but ruinous expeditions 
of Philip. For the king and his fubjeds are ac- 
tuated by very different fentiments. Domineered 

sever exprcfled» perhaps with fach digBity, as ia Uie &IIowuc 
words of Demoilhenes : oTXf fuut ytt^ Jt* u^vux^ ret vfxyuttra av^ 

7^ 'XOLTl TOlVTOt ffVU^6^ TQlS,f4SrtXifCl Tit ^OOflU , ]^ WfVMVtUt , ]g (ttfif 

ru^TV!UL(^x^y j^ $juiU9 iio^vi Ot oofd^unroi' qtqu h tKwKEo^m/z my 
<k,7^i& iroq tr)cvv7iyn ^fwnj x^^ewi^y j^.«tix;sir ttquv/ui aLmrx »s- 
XpuTivt , ig oMkuvvf. h yu^ cf < , o oD^o-^iq ASjivouUy miix^rrx ig »ri««' 
UhfTXT^ i|/£t;&AUV«v, ivfOLfuv &&UX9 xrn^ctffSM* aXXx ranuturx u^ 
9t£9 d^ot^i ig Si«A?^ Xf«>w f «w^X"*Jg ^ecofat yt n^^tiwr e^i Tauq £Xr, 
mt^if , or Tvx^' Tu %f0vtt it (tu^rou, jg «^4 «vr* xctrcip$su tirsnfyttp 
OtXix; , oijjjcw 9 y^ '^y^n* y rcut ocAXa^ riw* ronfrut tx xjnWfv tvxufortau 
uvxt hiy iJrw j$ Tfcir v^acifuiv rug af%5fj j^ rxg vtioSu^ aXu^u^i^J^ 
xxixg u,ou «-;s5y«i tutq is ax ai ivv iv TQti ^n^rfxy/uLttoig ^iXiwwm 
Demofthen. Olynth i. or Oi>aUi. ii p. rUi , m tht comm«a htt 
iiiGf rrect cditioa of Wo1£bs« 
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by ambition, he difregards eafe and fafety; but his c H A p. 
fubjeds , who individually have little Ihare in the xxxv, 
glory of his conquefts , are indignant , that , for 
the fake of one man , they ihoiild be haraffed by 
continual warfare , and withdrawn from thofe oc- 
cupations and purfuits, which afford the comforts 
^nd happinefs of private life. On the great body 
ot his people, Phili|i, therefore, can have no re- 
liance ; nor , whatever may be faid of their valor 
and difcipline, can he depend more on his merce- 
naries. For I ^m informed , by a man of un- 
-doubted veracity, who has juft arrived from Ma- 
cedon, that none of Philip's guards, even thofe 
*whom he treats with the affedionate , but deceit- 
ful names of companions , and fellow-fbldiers , can 
merit his efteem , without incurring his hatred and 
perfecution. Such is the intolerable jealoufy, fuch 
the malignant €nvy , which crowns the other odious 
vices oF this monfter , who , defying every fenti- 
ment of virtue and decency , drives from bis pre- 
fence all who fhudder , all who are difgufted , at 
the mod unnatural enormities ; and whofe court is 
continually crowded by buffoons , parafites , ob- 
fcene poets and drunkards; wi'etches who, when 
drunk, will dance, but fuch dances '' as modefty 
dare not name. Slight and trivial as thefe mat- 
ters may to fome appear, they exhibit the worth- 
4effhefs of Philip , and announce the infelicity 

*' The xo^iocXtTiULog. Demofth. p. 8. ViJ. Schol. ad Ariftoph. 
in Kubib. From the defcription above; given of Athenian man- 
ners, it appears that D«mofthenes's delicacy was merely compll.' 
mental. 
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CHAP, which awaits him. The dangerous dcfccas of his 
XXXV. charader are hid in the blaze of profperity '* ; but 
when tnisfortune happens , his native deformity 
will appear. For it is eafy tq proye that, as in 
the bodily frame , men , during the feafon of health, 
are infenfible of what is weak and difordered in 
their conllitutions , which imperf^dions are imme- 
diately felt on the firft approach of ficknefe; fo 
the glory df foreigii conquell conceals the vicc^ 
and defeds of republics and monarchies; but. Iqt 
calamity happen^ let the war be carried to their 
frontiers , and thofe hitherto latent evils imme- 
diately become manifeft. 

" If there is a roan among you, Athenians! whp 
thinks that Philip is a formidable enemy , because 
Jie is fortunate , I agree with that man. Fortune *' 
has a mighty influence, of rather Fortune alopc 
domineers in human affairs* Yet couid you be 
perfuaded to do but the fmalleft part of your doty, 
I would greatly prefer your fortune to Philip's; 
for you J furely, have better feafofi to truft in the 
affiftance of Heaven. But we remain, I think, 
inadive , hefitating, delaying, and deliberating, 
while our enemy takes the field , braving feafons 
and dangers , and ilegleding no opportunity of ad- 
vantage. And if the indolent and carelefs are 
abandoned by their beft friends, can We exped that 
the gods, however favorable, fhould afllft us, if 
we will not help ourfelves ? " 

'^ Secundx res mire funt vitiis obtentui. Sallufl. 

" From what is (aid below, ik appears that, by Fortiinfl^ Of' 
mofthenes here means the difpenfatioas of Providence ; and hf 
good Fortune » the Favor of Heaven. 

The 
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The people of Athens, animated to their duty, 
on the one hand, by Demofthcnes, and feduced, 
on the other^ by the hirelings of Philip '* and their 
own deceitful paflions, imprudently fteered a middle 
courfe, which, in public affairs , is often the mod 
:dangerous. Convinced that the prefervation of 
Olynthus was the beft iafeguard of Attica, ycft 
unwilling to tear themfelves from their beloved 
pleafures, they deternuned to fend Chares, with a 
fleet and two thoufand niercenaries , to theaffiftance 
of their allies. This commander , who was the 
idol of the multitude , but the difgrac); of his 
.country and of his profeflion ^' , fliowed no folici*- 
tude to pro ted the dependences of Olynthus; 
which fucceflively fubmitted to the Macedonian 
arms. To gratify the rapacity of his troops; he 
made a defcent on the fertile coaft of Fallen^, 
where , falling in with eight hundred men com- 
manded by Audaeus 5 called the friends of Philip , 
be obtained over thofe . contemptible cowards an 
cafy and ludicrous vidory, which ferved only to 
amufe the comic poets of the tiroeli. Having 
gained this advantage , Chares became unwilling 
to try his fortune in any feverer conflid; and dis- 
daining, as he affeded, to follow the motions of 
Philip, returned home, and celebrated his triumph 
over the vain , boaftful, and voluptuous Audaeus " ; 
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'* Philochoms in Dionyf. Epift ad AnmoniBin. 

^7 Timothens laid of h]m,( " that be was fitter to carry the baf» 
fage, than to commaod an army.'* Plot, in Apopbth. 

'* Among his contemporaries, he was aicknamcd kKtUTfvw^ 
the cock. Aihenaens , 1. xii. p. 534* 
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CHAP, jnot , however , with the fpoils of the vaqquiflbed, 
' XXXV. but wuh the fum of fixty talents, which he had 
extorted from the Phocians , who were adually ia 
•alliaoce. with Athens ". 

The thoughtlefs multitude , who judged of the 
expedition of Chares by the expenfive pomp with 
which he . eoteruincd them at bis return, ulked 
extravagantly of in\'adingMacedon, and chaftifiag 
the infolence of Philip **" , when a fecond embafly 
arrived . from Oiynthus. The inhabitants of thb 
/place ksid been fiiut up within their walls ; they 
liad loft Stagy ra , Miciberna , Torone, ckies of 
xoxifiderable ftrength, befidcs many inferior towns, 
,whicb, on the iirft appearance of Philip^ were for- 
ward to receive his bribes , and to open their gitcs*'; 
vid this ihamefial venality, in places well provided 
/or defence, made the king of Macedonobferve 
to his generals, that he would thenceforth confider 
no fortrefs as impregnable , which could admit i 
mule laden with money **. Dejeded by continual 
lofles, the Olynthians turned their thoughts to ne- 
gociation , that tl>ey might at leaf): amufe the in- 
vadei: till the arrival of the Athenian fuccours. 
Philip penetrated their defign , and dexteroufly 
turned their arts againft them ; affeding to lend an 
car to their propoials, but meanwhile continuing 

'* AtbenKus , 1. xii. p. ^34* ^* Demollhen. Olynth. ti. 

** Oiodorus, I.xvi. p. 4S0. 

** Plutaich. * iil)i fupra. Diodortis , p. 4^1, relates thp matter 
Kbmcwbai dilFerently. But he acknovi ledget that the king of 
Macedon hoaflied that be had augmmted his domiaions more ky 
fold tliah hyartet. "Diadorus'^ p. 450. ^ 

^» ;•■ 
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his approaches , till, having got within forty € H A p, 
ftadia of their walls, he declared that of two things xxxv^ 
'one was necfefTarv, either thry muft leave Olyhthus, 
•or lit Macedoft *\ This explicit declaration' froni 
an enemy, who often flattered to deftroy, but who 
might always be believed when he threatened , - 
convinced the Olynthians of what they had long 
fufpeded, that their utter ruin was at hand. They 
endeavoured to retard the fatal moment by a vi- 
gorous fally , in which their cavalry , commanded 
by Apollonides, particularly fignalized their vak)r *\ 
But they were repulfed by fuperior numbers, and 
obliged to take refuge in the city. 

In this jpbfture of affairs , the ambaffa^dors failed Se«««a 
for Athens ; and having arrived there, found , to lX«^** 
their utter aftonifliment , the multitude ftill en- 
joying the imaginary triumph of Chares. TKis 
commander, who chiefly owed his credit to the 
afcendant of fuperficial qualities over the undif- 
fcetning folly of the people. Was a warm and adivc 
partifan of democracy , and as fuch viewed, even 
\}y Demofthehes, with too partial eyes. The bra 
tor, befides, well knew that the irregular, ufelefs, 
or deftrudive operations of the Athenian an^s , 
Ought not always to be charged on the n^ifcondud^ 
of the general. The troops were always ill paid; 
fometimesnot^aid at all ; and therefore difobe- 
dient and mutinous. Inftead of fubmitting to con>* 
trbl , they often controlled their leaders; theit 
tefolutions were prompt and ungovernable ; wheii 
Jfthey could- riot perfuade , they threat«nwl ; and 

^' Oetneftheii. Fhilipp. m^ «* Id. ibid. 

Sba 
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€ H A p. compelled even prudent commanders to meafures 
xxxv« vrild , ruinous , and diflionorable. 
The dt. Demofthenes, therefore, who again undertook to 
Ii^'oiyl. fccond the demands of Olynthus, waved all accu- 
tbiani fatioQ againft particular perfons. After endeavour* 
forcTdT ^°S ^^ reprefc the vain confidence of his country- 
Demoftbc. men, Avhich had been excited by the fuppofed ad« 
"*^ vahfeagies of Chares , and the venal breath of cor- 

rupt orators , he defcribes the real danger of their 
allies , which he perfuades them to regard as their 
own. The crifis was now arrived; and if they 
begleded the prefeat opportunity of fulfilling their 
engagements to Olynthus , they mull foon be otv 
liged t^ meet Philip in Attica. He remindls them 
of the varioiv* occafions , which they had already 
loft, of repelling this rapacious tyrant i this hoftilc 
Barbarian, this mixture of perfidy and violence, 
for whom he cannot find any name fufBciently re- 
proachful, " But feme perhaps will fay, it is the 
bufmefs of a public fpeaker toadvife, not to up- 
braid*. We wifli to affift the Olynthians , and we 
will affift them ; but inform us how our aid may 
Jbe rendered moft effedual. Appoint magiftrates, 
Athenians ! for the infpedion of your laws ; not to 
enad new laws; they are already too numerous; 
J>ut to repeal thofe whofe ill eflfeds you daily ex- 
perience; I mean the laws refpedling the theatri- 
cal funds (thus openly I declare it), and fame about 
the foldiery. By the firft, the foldier's pay is con- 
fumed , as theatrical expcnfes, by theufelefs and 
inadiyiPJ. the fecond fcreen from juftice the coward 
who decliaes the fervice^ and damp the ardor of 
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die trave who vrould be ready to take the field, chap. 
Till thcfe laws be repealed , expedl not that any xxxv. 
man will urge your true intereft, fince his honeft 
zeal muft be repaid with deftrudion. " After in- 
filling ftill farther on this delicate and dangerous 
fubjed, Demoftheofs probably obferved difplea-* 
fure and refentment in the countenances of his 
hearers, and then (as his cuftom was) artfully 
turning the difcourfe: ^ I fpeak thus, not with a 
view to give oflfence, for I am not fo mad as wan- 
tonly to offend ; but becaufe I think it the duty 
of a public fpeaker to prefer your intereft to your 
pleafure. Such were the maxims and condudl 
(you yourfelves know it) of thofe ancient and il- 
luftrious orators whom all unite* to praife, buc 
none venture to imitate ; of the virtuous Arif- 
tides , of Nicias , of Pericles , and of him whofe 
name ** I bear. But fipce minifters have appeared 
who dare not addrefs theaffembly, till they havefirft 
confuked you about the counfels which they ought 
to give, who aOc, as it were, What fhall I pro- 
pofe? What fhall I advife? In what, Athenians! 
can I do you pleafure? the fweet draught of flat- 
tery has concealed a deadly poifon ; our ftrength 
is enervated , our glory tarnifhed , the public beg- 
gared and difgraced , while thofe fmooth-tongued 
declaimers have acquired opulence and fplendor • 

^' Demoffltenet , who acted Inch t diftisKiiiflhed ptrt \n the 
^cloponnefian war. See above, vol. IH. a. ivil. p. a, et ft^. 

*' It is worthy of obfervatioa that, in tbii difcovrft tbroagb- 
flhit, Demcfthenef inGftf that the people at lar«e eajoyed much 
left authority in his time thaa in the daya of AniHdet, ate. All 

Bb3 
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o H A p. Cdhfider, Athenians! bow briefly tbe conduft 
XXXV- <^f y^^^ anceftors may be contrafted with your 
Own ; for if you would purfue the road to glory 
and bappinefs , you need not foreign inftrudors r 
it will be fufficient to follow the exanopTe of thofc 
from whom you are defccnded. Tbe Athenians 
of former times, whom the orators never courted, 
never treated with rfiat indulgence to which you 
are accuftomed, held, with general confent, the 
foverefgnty of Greece for fixty-five years *"" ; depo- 
fited above ten thoufand talents in the citadel; 
kept the king ofMacedon in that fubjedlion which 
a Barbarian owes to Greece ; ereded many and il- 
hiflrious trophies of the exploits which their own 
Valor had atchieved by land and fea; in a word, 
are the only people on record whofe glorious ac- 

^ tions tranfcend the power of envy. Thus great in 

war, tbieir civil adminiftration was not lefs admi- 
rable. The (lately edifices which they raifed, the 
temples which they adorned, the dedications which 
they offered to the gods, will never be excelled in 
magnificence ; but , in private life , fo exemplary 

depends, he aflferts, on- the popular orators and magiftrates, '* ei 
^fiXireuoAtww, »' Yet it is well known that, Cnce the age of Arifti- 
des , the government had become more democratical. Dcmof- 
thenes himfelf allows this: the orators, he (ays, dare not addrefs 
the people sow' with that freedom which they nfed formerly.-— 
This apparent contradiction shows the nature and tendency of 
that fpecies of popular government which the Greeks called och- 
htgarchy.— * The populac:« are the slaves of their demagogues > and 
tbe demagogues of the populace. Inftead of liberty , there is aa 
interchange of fervitudaw >\ 

»7 DemQfthenes»s chronology here is aot aecurate. See ab«vc, 
tok iii't 232; in the note. 
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was their moderation, and fo fcrupulous their ad- c H A p- 
herence to the frugal maxims of antiquity, that it xxxv.- 
any of you has examined the houfe of Ariftides or 
Miltiades, he will find them undiftinguiftied above 
the contiguous buildings by fuperior elegance or 
grandeur. The ambition of thofe illilftriotts ftatef- 
men was to exalt the republic , not to enrich 
themfelves "; and this juft moderation, accom- 
panied by piety and patriotifm, raifed their coun- 
try (and no wonder!) to the height of profperity. 
Such was the condition of Athens under thofe fin- 
cere and honeft men. Is it the fame, or nearly 
the fame, under the indulgence of our prefent mi- 
nifters ? I wave other topics on which I might en- ' 
large. But you behold in what folitude we arc 
left. The Lacedxmonians loft; the Thebp.ns ha- 
raffed by war; no other republic worthy ofafpiring' 
to the fovereignty. Yet, at this period, when we 
might not only have defended our own poffeflions,' 
but have become the arbiters and umpires of all 
around us,, we have been ftripped of whole pro- 
vinces ; we have expended fifteen hundred talents" 
fruitlefely ; we have loft , in time of peace , the al- 
liances and advantages which the arms of our an- 
ceftors had acquired; and we have raifed up and- 
armed a moft formidable enemy againft ourfelves. 
If not, let the man ftand forth who can fhow frorn^ 
what other caufe Philip has derived his greatnefs.^ 
5ut the miferable condition of our foreign affairs^ 
is, perhaps, compenCited by the happinefs of our 

.*» Privatus illii cenrus erat brcvis '^ 

Cemmiuie . ni9gaiiai. .fiOR. ode xv. Uii 

Bb4 
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H A p. domeflic ftate, and the fplendid improvements of 
xxxVf, our capital. Roads repaired, walls whitened, fotm* 
tains , and follies ** ! And the minifters vrho have 
procured us tbofe magnificent advantages , pais 
from poverty and meannefs to opulence and dig- 
nity ; build private palaces which infult the edifices 
of the public ; grow greater as their country be- 
comes lefs, and gradually rife on its ruins. What 
is the fourcc of this diforder? It is, Athenians! 
that formerly the people did their duty, took the 
field in perfon , and thus kept the magiftrates in 
awe. " 
liceati. T^g aflcmbly remained infenfible to the motives 

theMhe. of intereft and honor. Inftead of taking the ficM 
aian troopi in perfon j they fent to Olynthus a body of foreign 
prrfliVaw iiifantry , amounting to four thoufand , with a 
charide- hundred and fifty horfe, under the command of 
*"•• Charidemus. This unworthy general ,^ who was 

the flave of his mercenaries , and of his own de- 
teftable paflions, gratified the rapacity of his troops 
by ravaging the Macedonian province of Bottiaea, 
on the confines of Chalcis. At length, however, 
he threw his forces into Olynthus; and the be- 
fieged, encouraged by this reinforcement, hazarded 
stnother fally, in which they were defeated and re- 
pelled with confiderable lofs. The Athenian mer- 
cenaries were rendered every day more contempt- 
ible by their cowardice, and more dangerous by 
their Ucentioulhels. The beaftly Charidemus had 

^' JInyou XM Xii$ai. Demofthenei difdained not rnch m gingl* 
•r words when it prerented itftlf naturally , bat at it rarely M* 
csfs in his workt, it is plain that he never fbnglic for is. 
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neither inclination nor ability to reftrain their irre- 
gtriarities. According to his Cuftotn, he drank, 
at every imeal, to a fcandalous excefs: his bruta- 
lity infultcd the women of Olynthus ; and fuch 
was his impudent and abandoned profligacy , that 
he demanded of the fenate, as a reward for his 
pretended fervices, a beautiful Macedonian youth, 
then captive in the city *** 

In this ftate of affairs, the Olynthians a third 
time applied to Athens. On the prefent occafion , 
^fchines, who afterwards became fuch an adlive 
partifan of the Macedonian intereft , particularly 
diftinguilhed his zeal and his patriotifm. The 
fpeech of Demofthenes , to the fame purpofe , is 
ftill on record. He exhorts and conjures his coun- 
trymen to fend to Olyrtthus an army of citizens , 
and at the fame time to make a diverfion , by in- 
vading the Macedonian coaft.^ Unlefs both be 
done, the indefatigable induftry of Philip would 
render either ineffedlual. " Have you ever con«- 
fidered the rapid progrefs of this prince ? He be-* 
gan by taking Amphipolis, then Pydna, Potidaea, 
and Methone; from thence he poured his troops 
into Theffaly , and became mafter of Pherae , Pe-' 
gafx, and Magnefia. Then, turning towards Thrace, 
he over -ran provinces , conquered and divided 
kingdoms , and feated himfelf on the trophies of 
fallen crowns and broken fceptres^ I fpeak not of 
bis expedition againft the Paeonians and Ulyrians, 
into Epirus, — and where has not ambition con* 
du£led his arms? But why this long enumeration? 



c H A r; 

KXXVt 



The cnf^ 
of the 
Olynthi. 
ans vii^or* 
oiifly (bp« 
ported by 
iEfuhines 
aodDe* 
moftheact. 



'* Thflopomp. apnd Atbea. L z« p. 43^' 
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CHAP.— To prove the important opportunities which 
XXXV. your negligence has loft, and the unextinguiQiable 
ardor of an adverfary , whofe fucceffive conquefts 
continually bring him nearer to your walls. For 
is there a man, in this affembly, whofe blindnels 
perceives not that the fufferings of the Olynthians 
are the forerunners of our own ? The prefent con- 
jundure calls you, as with a loud voice, at length 
to roufe from your lethargy, and to profit by this 
laft teftimony of the bountiful protcdlion of the 
gods. Another is not to be expeded , after the 
many which you have defpifed and forgotten : I 
fay forgx>tten ,- for : favorable conjundures , like 
riches , and other gifts of heaven , are , remem- 
bered with gratitude, only by thofe who have under- 
ftanding to preferve and to enjoy them. The fpend- 
tlirift diflipates his thankfuhiefs with his wealth ", 
and the fame imprudent folly renders him both rai- 
ferable and ungrateful. " After thefe bold expoftu-. 
lations, or rather reproaches , he encourages them 
to relieve Olynthus , by obferving, that PJiilip 
would never have undertaken the fiege of that place, 
if he had expedcd fuch a vigorous refiftance; efpe- 
cially at a time when his allies were ready to re- 
volt; when the Theffalians wifhed to throw off the . 
yoke; when theThracians andUlyrians longed to 
recover their freedom. Thus the power of Phi- 
lip , lately reprefcnted as fo formidable , is by no 

''The obfervation is uncommon , but juH : «;Ax oi/jloHj ^df^ 

6r,y irvvxvx'KdiT'cy^TQ fA%iAvyi7^xi TT^ Tvx^ I'^v x%^tv, Detnoft. Olyntb. iiL 
Oiynth. i. p. 2. ex edit Wol£ 
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means real and folid; one vigorous effort might c h a Fs 
yet overwhelm him ; and- the paflion of hope , as spcs^y. 
well as that of fear, is rendered fubfervient to the 
purpofe of the orator. He again touches en the 
article of fupplies ; but with fuch caution asfbows 
that his former more explicit obfervations had bee© 
heard impatiently. " As to money for the ex- 
penfes of the war (for without money nothing can 
be done), youpoffels, Athenians! a military funcj. 
exceeding that of any other people. But you have* 
unfortunately withdrawn it from its original defti- 
nation , to which were it reftored , there could not 
be any neceflity for extraordinary contributions. > 
What! do you propofe fn/or/n'*, that the theatrical- 
money fhould be applied to the ufes of the fok 
diery? No, furely. But I affirm , that foldiers 
mufl; be raifed ; that a fund has been allotted for 
their fubfiftence; and that in every well-regulated 
community , thofe who are paid by the public^ 
ought to ferve the public. To profit of the pre- 
fent conjundure , we muft adl with vigor and ce- 
lerity , we muft difpatch ambafladors , to animate 
the neighbouring ftates againft Philip; we muft 
take the field in perfon. If war raged on t^|e 
frontiers of this country, with what rapidity would 
the Macedonians march hither ? Why will .you 
throw away a fimilar opportunity ? Know, that but 
one alternative remains, to carry the war into Ma- 
cedon, or to receive it in Attica. If Olynthus re- 
fifts , we may ravage the territories of Philip ; 

'* Sach a propo&l » the Atbeaians Jiad abfurdly declared ps* 
aisbable by dcatb. 
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takes 

Olynthiis* 
Olymp. 
«viii. i. 
A.C.348. 



Iboulcl that republic be deftro^ed , ^ho will hioder 
him from coming hither? The Thebans ! To by 
nothing too fevere , they would rather reinforce his 
arms. 'The Fhocians! they who» without our af« 
fiftance , cannot defend themfelves. O ! but he 
^re^ not come ! It is madnefs to think that the 
4efigns of which he already boafts with fuch bold 
imprudence, he will not venture to execute, when 
Mothing oppofes his fuccefs **. I think it unne^ 
ceflary to defcribe the difference between attacks 
ing Philip at home , and waiting for him here« 
Were you obliged , only for one month , to en- 
camp without the walls , and to fubfift aji army in 
the country, your huibandraen would fuftain mort 
k>fs than has been incurred by all the former exi« 
gences of the war. This would happen , although 
the enemy kept at a diftance ; but at the approach 
and entrance of an invader , what devaftation muft 
be produced ! Add to this , the infult and* di£> 
grace, the mbft ruinous of all loffes , to men ca^ 
pable of reflecflion. " 

The arguments of Demofthenes prevailed ; an 
embaffy was fent into Peloponnefus , to inflame 
the hoftility of that country againft Philip; and 
it was determined to affift the Olynthians with an 

" With all hit policy, Philip feems to have bad the vanity of 
a Greek. The vigor of the original is not to be traiislated: 
'^ Av h sxtif* ^tXi^^og Xae^y rig uvrov lu ituXvat iovpo BotH^ta^ 

u dvuf ttfototv o^Xta-xxvWi ijuuitgtx>MX£i9 TKurct %u9nhii /ttn ft^^ I 
havt uCmI % little freedom with the ** vx^ S^Xttsinrxu^* 
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army of Athenian citizens. But before this refo- c H A f* 
lutioQ could be carried into cffed, Olynthus was xxxv. 
no mote. The cavalry belonging to that place 
had adcd with great fpirit againft the befiegers;. 
As the works were too extenfivc to be completely 
invefted , the Olynthian horfemen made frequent 
incurfions'* into the furroud4iQg territory, Svhcrc 
they not only fupplied themfeives with provifions 
and forage ^ but beat up the quarters , attacked 
the advanced pods, and intercepted the convoys 
of the ehcmy^ Thefe advantages were chiefly 
x>wing to the merit of one man* In the various 
flcirmfiOies , as, well as in the two general engage* 
ments which had happened fince the commences 
ment of the fiege, Philip, perceived that Apollo 
aides, who. commanded the enemy's horfe, di£» 
played [fuch valor and abilities as might long rc)» 
tard, perhaps altogether defeat, the fuccefs of hi$ 
undertaking. His. fecret emiflaries were therefore 
fet tp work ; perfidious clamors were fown among 
the populace of Olynthus ; Apollonides was pub- 
licly accufed ; and , by the malignant pradlices of 
traitors , condemned to banifliment on a fufpicion 
of treafon ". The command of the cavalry was 
bjeftowed on Lafthenes and Euthycratcs , two 
wretches who had fold their country to Philip* 
Having obtained fome previous fuccefles, which 
had been cohcertcd the better to malk their 'de- 
figns, they advanced againft a Macedonian poft; 
carried it at the flrft onfet ; purfued the flying 

94 oiadsrut^ I; xvi. %$. ^' Dcmofth. 4t fall! tt|fttioftiu 
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^' 1^ A P* garrifon; and betrayed their own troops into an 
%xxy. ambufli prepared by the enemy. Surrounded on 
all fid^s, the Olynthians fturrendered their arms; 
and this fatal difafter encouraging the Macedonian 
partiFans within the walls, foon opened the gates of 
Olynthus'*. The conqueror entered in triumph, 
plundered arnd demojiflied the city, and dragged 
the inhabitants into fervitude'^:. LaAhenes, £a- 
kbycrates , and their affociates, fllared the fame, or 
«ven a worfefate. Phitip is faid to have abandoned 
\hem to the indigioant rage of the Macedonian 
ibidiers ; who butchered them alttioft- before his 
€yes/ It is certain, that though his mean add 
Wind: anabition often employed treachery , his 
jufticp' or his pride always detefted the traitor". 
Tbisim. • • The conqucft of Olynthus put Philip in pofleC- 
portani jj^n of the riegiou of Ghalcis, and' the northern 
iTr^Jres coaft of the ^gean Tea; an acquifition of terri- 
Phiiip with tory , which rendered his dominions on that fide 
thcambi- -^Qjjj^^ :j^nj complete. His kingdom was now 
feizeTbcr. bouuded , on the uorth by theTfiracian poffeffions 

nopsfliB . ^ 

^' Demofth. de falfH Legatiotl^ 

i7 pqqi. re;ifons coufpired to produce ibt . feuere treatmeiU of 
the Olynthians: I. Pbilip had loft a great many men in the 

Diodor. ' ^. 4SO. 2. The diynthiabs had received his iiatvral 
4irothect, Aridxus and Mendaus, aceufed of. treafon. Jaftin. 
Ir I yiii. c. iii. 3* Philip wanted money to carry on his intrigues 
in QihfiT cities $ huoTrocTotg^eofvTiiv ( fcil. OXyv^av } jtai ri^C cvo«x«vr«f 

^oXXiwv ug ' Tov ^oXsiuiov tjirrcpyKTU 4 l)lodl5f hi ivifmediately aftfl 
adds the fourth reafon , *' That he might deter the neighbouriog 
tidies from ;Opjpoii;iS ^^' n>ea(«res. '' Diodor*. p.- ^4S0« 
*» Demofth. Olyntli. iii. £ect. 3- 
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of Kcrfobleptes , and on the fouth by the terri- chap. 
tory of Phocis, a province adually comprehend- xxxv. 
ing the ftraits of Thermopylae , which had for- 
merly belonged to a different divifiori 6f Greece. 
Befides the general motives of intereft , which 
prompted him to extend his dominions, he dil^ 
cerned the peculiar importance of acquiring the 
Thermopylae and the Hellefpoat, fince the former 
was emphatically ftyled the Gates of Greece, and 
the latter formed the only communication between 
that country and the fertile fhores of the Euxine. 
:Greece, exceeding in population the proportion of 
its extent and fertility, annually drew fupplies of 
tx)rn from thofe northern regions. The Atheni- 
ans, in particular, had fettlements even in the 
remote peninfula of Crim Tartary , anciently call- 
ed the Taurica Gherfonefus, by means of which 
they purchafed and imported- the fuperfluous pro- 
ductions of that remote climate '*. Their fhips 
icould only fail thither by the Hellefpont; and 
ihould that important firait be reduced under the 
power of an enemy, they muft be totally excluded 
from a ufeful, and even neceffary, branch of 
commerce. 

Philip perceived thefe confequeaces. It was the P^iKp 
general intereft of all the Grecian republics to thc'fcftivai 
affift Kerfobleptes and the Phocians, which was; of the 
in other words, to, defend the Hellefpont and J^„^^** 
Thermopylae. The intereft of the Macedonian oiymp; 
was diaiiietiicaHy oppofite ; nor could he expedS *td V%'^' « 



^* Dfmoikh^m ift. Lef^.diu 
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CHAP, accomplifli the great objedb? of his reJgn , unlelk 
XXXV. he firft rendered himfelf mafter of tbofe important 
pods. This delicate fituation furnifhed a proper 
ex.ercife for the dexterity of Philip. After the 
deftrudion of Olynthus , he celebrated a public 
feftival of gratitude and joy, at the neighbouring 
town ofDium; to which, as at the Olympian and 
other Grecian games , all the republics were pro- 
mifcuoufly invited, whether friends or enemies**. 
It appears that feveral Athenians affifted at thefc 
magnificent entertainment*? , which laded nine 
days , in honor of the Mufcs , and which wanted 
.BO objedl of elegance or l^lendor., that either art 
could produce or wealth could purchafe. The 
politenefs and condefcending affability of Philip 
obliterated the remembrance of his recent feverity 
to Olynthus; and 'hh liberal diflribution of the 
fpoils of that unfortunate city*' gained him new 

♦•^Demofth. de fiiir^ Lcgatioiie , et Uiddor. p. 4^1- 
^' Both Demofthenes and Oiodorus mention an anecdote 
» wfaich does honor tb Philip, and ftill mere to Satyrui tht 
flayer. After dinner, the kin?, according to bit cuftoni , was 
.^iftributini; his prefents ; amidft the general feftivity, Satyrnt 
alone wore a fad countenance. The king addreifed him kindly, 
and, in the language of the times, deQred him to ask a boon. 
Satyrias faid , that fuch prefentt as tHhers received (cups of gold, 
,fec.> feemed to him of Utthe falue; that te had indeed fomc 
tbipg.to ask, hut feared a denial. Pfcilip having encouraged him, 
)ie proceeded : " Apollophanes of Pydna was my friend : at hit 
death, his two daughters, both arriVed ftt a marriageable age , 
ircre fent to Olynthas, taken captive, and fubjeoted to all the 
jcalamities of fervitude. Thefe are the prefents I requea, aot 
with any defign unworthy of their father or myfelf, but that I 
may give them fuch portions as shall enable them to marry hap- 
l^ily. ** Apollepbaaet bad been an attive appoaeat , and cvcii 

friends , 
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friends, and confirmed the attachment of his old 
partifans. 

Amidft thefe fcenes of rejoicing and feftivity, 
Philip feems not to have forgotten, one moment, 
that the moft immediate objed of his poKcy was to 
detach the Athenians from the caufe of Phocis and 
Kerfobleptes , who were both their , allies. For 
this purpofe, while he courtpd individuals with pe- 
jculiar addrefs , he determined to make the public 
feel the inconvenience of the war,^ the better to 
prepare them for the infidious propofal of a feparate 
peace. The bad condudl of Chares left the fea 
open to the Macedonians , who had filcntly ac- 
quired a confiderable naval force. Philip begun 
to attack the Athenians on their favorite elements 
His fleet ravaged their tributary iflands of Lemnos 
and Imbros ; furprifed and took a fquadron of 
Athenian veflels, ftationed on the fouthern coaftof 
Eubcea; and, encouraged by thefe advantages, 
boldly failed to Attica , made a defcent on the fliore 
of Marathon , repelled the Athenian cavalry, 
headed by Deotimus, ravaged the territory, and 
carried oflf the Salaminian galley. From thence 
they proceeded to the ifle of Salamis, and defeated 
a confiderable detachment commanded by Chari- 
demus. The illuftrious trophies of Marathon and 
Salamis were effaced by the infults of the Mace- 
donians, whofe fleet returned home in triumph. 



XXXV. 

Philip^nn* 
expeOedijT 
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the perfona! enemy, of Philip; yet this prince granted tlie rt- 
qucft of Satyrus , and enabltd Irim liberally to provide for tht 
daughters of his friend. 



Vol. IV. 
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CHAP, adorned tvith hoftile fpoils^ and with military and 
XXXV. naval glory**. 

ifis iiu The adivity of Philip feconded his good for- 

*fTh*m ^^°^' ^^^ intrigues were renewed in Euboea. 
pofleffinn Under pretence of delivering the ifland from the 
6t£ub(»4. tyranny and extortions of MolofFus , the Athenian 
commander, he hoiked fuch a body of troops there, 
ers proved fiifficient , with the affiftance of his ad- 
herents, to expel the Athenians. Such a inulti« 
JpNcation of calamities might have difgufted that 
people with the war againft Philip, whofc hoftility , 
direded againft them alone , feemed to have fw- 
feis deceit- gotten the Phociaris and Kerfobleptes ; when fecret 
fill embafly j^^^ zealous partilkns of Macedon arrived at Athens, 
as ambaffadors frorii Euboea , commilfioned to 
fettle airiicably all diflfercnces between the two 
countries. They obferved, that Philip had left 
the ifland abfolutely free and independent ; and 
that, though conftrained to take arms in defence 
of his allies, he was fincerely defirous of making 
jjeace with the Athenians. The reprefentations of 
, the Euboean ambaffadors were enforced by the in- 

fluence of two Athenians , Ariftodemus and Neo- 
^tolemus, the firft diftinguifhed as a player, the 
•iecond as a player and poet , who having acquir- 
ed fortunes in Macedon, returned to their own 



' ** fn the chronology of tbefe events, I have followed Dr. 
Leland. See his Life of Fhilip, vol. ii. p. 43. The events 
tiemfelves are related in the oration of Demoflhenes commonly 
entitled the Firil Philippic « but which the Doctor , with great 
Iprobabilityi confiders as two dillinct orations fpoken ai different 
tin.es. 
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fc'ountry , to forward the meafures of their liberal 
firotedor. They affirmed that the kingofMacedon 
earneftly wifhed to live on good terms with the 
rcpablic ; and the Athenians paid much regard to 
men ,, whofe talents were then highly efttfemed , 
a:rTd who had remitted the riches atnaffed in a 
foreign Country , to purchafe lands in Attica, and 
to fupply with alacrity the exigences of the public 
fervice. 

Demoftheries faw through thefe^ dark and deep 
artifices *'; but in vain endeavoured to alarm the 
linfufpedling credulity of his countrymen. On a 
future occafion , after the plot had become manifeft, 
be upbraids their carelefs indifference and delufion 
at this important crifis. "Had you been fpedafors 
in the theatre , and not deliberating on matters of 
the highefl momenft, you could not have heard 
Neoptolemus widi more indulgence, nor mc with 
more refentment *♦. " 

Such was the diipofftion olthe affembly, when 
JEfchines returned from his Pelopo^nrcfian em- 
baffy. He had affembled the great council of the 
Arcadians; revealed to them the da^igerous views 
of Ehilip, which threatened the liberty of Greece; 
and, notwithftanding the powerful oppofition of 
Hicrdrtymus, 3t)d other Macedonian partifans, had 
engaged that people to approve the patriot zeal 
of Athens, and to deliberate on taking arms in 
the common caufe. In relating the fuccefs of his 
^mbafTy , he inveighed witli great feverity againft 
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«' Demofthen. de Cherronefo, et de Pace. 
** Dtmollbcu. de C^erfonei^. 
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CHAP, thofc mercenary traitors, who had fold the interefts 
XXXV. of their country to a cruel tyrant The Greeks 
had full warning of their danger. The miferable 
fate of Olynthus ought ever to be before their 
eyes. At his return through Peloponnefus , he 
had beheld a fight fufficient to melt the moft ob* 
durate heart ; thirty young Olynthians / of both 
fcxes, driven like a herd of cattle, as a prcfent 
from Philip to fome of the unworthy inflruments 
of his ambition **. 

The fufceptible and ever-varying temper 6f the 
multitude was deeply affedled by the reprefenta- 
tions of iEfchines; the pacific advices of Neopto* 
lemus and his affociates were forgotten ; war and 
revenge again echoed through the aflembly. At 
the requifition of ^fchines , ambaffadbrs were 
difpatched to confirm the hoftile refolutions of the 
Arcadians, and to awaken the terror of the neigh- 
bouring republics. The Athenian youth were 
affembled in the temple of Agraulos to fwear 
irreconcileable hatred againft Philip and the Mace- 
donians, and the moft awful imprecations were 
denounced againft the mercenary traitors who co- 
operated with the public enemy. This fermenta- 
tion might at length have purified into ftrong and 
decifive meafures; and had Philip poffeffed only 
an ordinary degree of vigilance , a confederacy 
might have been yet formed in Greece fufficient 
to repel the Macedonian armsv But that confum- 
mate politician thought nothing done while any 

^^ Demollhea. cle ^lOl Legatione , feet. 5* 
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thing was negleded; and, as he allowed not the c H A l», 
fligbteft opportunity to pafs unimproved, he often xxxy. 
derived very important benefits from feemingly 
ihconfiderable caufes. 

- An Atheniaq of the name of Phrynon , a man Dexterity 
wealthy and powerful, had been attacked, robbed, prip^'cVin 
and confined hy fome Macedonian foldiers, who t»v«rrifig 
obliged him to purchafe hfs liberty by a very con*- *^®^*'^'"' 
fiderable ranfom'**. As this violence had been 
committed during the fifteen days of truce that 
followed the celebration of the Olympic games j 
Phrynon very judiciouQy fuppofed that the king 
of Macedon, who had long been ambitious of ob-i 
taining a place in the Grecian confederacy, wouldf 
not abet this •adl of injufticft and impiety. He 
had therefore requefted his countrymen, who at? 
that time prepared to negociate with Philip an 
exchange of prifoners, to join him in commiffion 
w^ith Gtefiphon, a man of experience andcapacity^. 
who had been already named to that embafly; 
imagining that by appearing in a public charadler, 
he might the more cafily recover the ranfoni and- 
other monies that had been unjufUy extorted from 
him. Having arrived in Macedon, the ambaffadors 
were received and treated by Philip with unconw 
mon politenefs and refpedl ; their demands were"* 
moft obligingly granted , or rather prevented j 
the king apologized to Phrynon for the ignorant' 
rufticity of his foldiers, which had led them to adl 
fo unwarrantably; and he lamented both to Phry- 
non and Gtefiphon, the neccffity of their prefcnft* 

♦* ffifcWRes drAia Lcprtione ,. •* 
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CHAP, soiflion,' fince he had nothing inore f 
XXXV. heart than to live on good terms wit 
public *'. At their return to Athens, 
lentations of fuch men could not I 
weighty nor could they fail being e%i 
yofable to the king of Macedon. 
Hfim- Another incident follo>yed, which wai 

IT^r^^ virith no l^s dei^t^rity **. At th^ takinj 
vorabie of Olyntfe US , Stratocfes and Epcrates, 
iiicideni. pi^^s o.f diftindion , had been fei^ed a 
^nto. Macedon* By fome accident thefc 
i^ot- beea i:^eafed with the other prifon 
gelations \yere w^qu3 for tfceir fefejty , 
low applied ix> t^e Athenians , that a p 
foo might he fcnt to treat of their ran; 
todemus A^as. ecnployed in this commi 
was more attentive to paying his court 
ioraiing his dwty ; and , at his return 
g^eded to give an account of his m 
I'hilip, meanwhile, whofe vigilance m 
^nd who well knew the hoftile refolutioj 
tjon againft him at Athens, releafed th< 
^priEhout ranfon^, and difmiffed them 
Jiigheft exprefl&on$ of regard. Moved 
ide, Stratoples. appeared in the aflemb! 
Wth the praifcs of the king of Mace 
Ipudly complained againft the carelefs ii 
of Ariftodemus, who had negledled to 
erabaffy*-. 
TbeAtbc. • The artful player, thus called upon 
niansarc p^j-t, cxcufcd hb omittine to relate one e 

ferfuaded * o 

*^ JECchines de falA Legationc. ^* Id. ibid. 
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Icindneis , in a man who had recently given fo c H A ?; 
many proofs of the moft unbounded gcnerofity. xxxv. 
He expatiated on the candor and benevolence of «• fend an 
Philip, and efpecially on his profound refped ici€ phiup/ 
Che republic , with which , be affured them , the 
king of Macedon was earneft to conclude a peac^, 
and even to enter into an alliance, on the moft 
honorable and advantageous terms. He probably- 
reminded them of the misfortunes which had at- 
tended their arms fmce they commenced war againft 
this prince. Fifteen hundred talents expended 
with difgracej feventy-five dependent cities, in- 
* eluding thofe of the Cbalcidic region , loft irre- 
coverably; Olynthus deftroyed; Eubcea revolted; 
Athens difhonored and e!K:haufted; ai>d Macedon 
more powerful and more refpefted than at any 
former period. This reprefent-ation did not exceed 
the truth; and the calamities of the war had long 
inclined to peace the more moderate and judicious 
portion of the affembly. The artificial generofity 
of Philip, in his treatment of Phrynon and Stra- 
tocles, blazoned by the eloquence of Ariftodemu^, 
fixed the wavering irrefolution of the multitude. 
The military preparations were fufpended. Even 
Demofthenes and ^fchines yielded to the towent?; 
and imagining that a bad peac« was better than a, 
bad war (fince it was impoffible to exped fuccefs 
from the fluduating councils of their country), fop- 
ported a decree ■** of Philocrat^s for fending a 

'* The decree was attacked by one Licinns. Deinpfthei|!|i 
defended it; and both Demollbenet aqd JErcbiues , as ^peai;^ 
from tbe text , were on the embafly. 

C c 4 
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herald and ambaffadors to difcover the real inten- 
tions of Philip, and to hearken to the ternos of 
accommodation with which he bad fo long amufed 
them. 

The minifters appointed to this commiflion feem 
to have been purpofely chofen among men of op- 
pofitc principles, who might mutually be checks 
on each other. Phrynon, Ctefiphon,' Ariftodc- 
mus, and Philocrates , who had uniformly teftified 
their confidence in the king of Macedon^, .were 
oppofed by ^fchines and Demofthenes, who had 
long difcovered their fufpicions of that prince. To 
the embafly were added Nauficles and Dercyllus, 
men diftinguifhed by the public offices which they 
had difcharged with equal patriotifm and fidelity; 
Jatrocles , the chofen friend of jEfchines ; and 
Cimon , illuftrious for th« name he bore , which 
defcended to him from the greateft and raoft 
fortunate of the Athenian commanders. The whole 
number amounted to ten, befides Agalocreon of 
Tenedos, who was fent on the part of the Greek 
iflands in alliance with Athens '*. 

Thus far contemporary authors agree; but in 
defcribing the events which followed the departure 
of the ambaffadors, all is inconfiftency and contra- 
didion. The mifunderftanding that arofe between 
^fchines and Demofthenes, the former of whom 
was impeached by the latter , furnifli us , in the 
accufation and defence, with the fulleft and moft 
diffufe, but at the fame time the leafl: authentic, 
materials, that prefent themfelves in any paffage of 

'^ Demollhen. et ^fchin. de falf^ Legatioae. 
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Grecian hiflory. The whole train of the negocia- chap. 
tion, as well as the events connedled with it, are xxxv. 
reprefented in colors the moft difcordant ; fads 
are afferted and denied; while both parties appeal 
to the memory of the affembly before which they 
fpoke, to the teftimony of witneffes, and even to 
the evidence of public decrees and records; cir- 
cumflances that muft appear very extraordinary, 
unlefs we confider that (ubornlng of witneffes, per- 
jury , and even the falfifying of laws and records, 
were crimes not unufual at Athens **. Amidft this 
confufion, the difcerning eye of criticifm would 
vainly endeavour to penetrate the tnith. ^fchines 
was indeed acquitted by his countrymen. But 
nothing pofitive can be learned from a partial 
fentence , pronounced three years after the alleged 
crimes had been committed, when the power of 
Philip had incrcafed to fuch an alarming degree, 
as gave his fadion a decided afcendant even in 
the Athenian affefhbly. 

To difentangle fuch perplexity, we fhall keep Account 
chiefly to thofe fads which arc allowed on both godation. 
fides, deducing from them fuch confequences as oiymp. 
feem mod natural and probable. In the courfe ^'^Hl'* 
of one year, three embaffies were fent to Philip; A.csig 
the firft to propofe a peace, the fecond to ratify it, and 347. 
the third to fee the conditions of it obferved ; and 
in that fpace of time Kerfobleptes, being ftripped 
of his dominions, was reduced into captivity, and 
Philip having feized Thermopylae, invaded Phocis, 

'* See my DiTccurrc on the Character and Manners of the 
Athenians , prefixed to Lyfias ai|d liberates. 
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» H A p. and deftroyedthe tweoty-tvro cities of that province 
XKXV. in lefs than twcntyntwo days. JhJor was this all: 
* a foreign prince having made bimfelf mafter of 
Thermopylae and the Hellefpont , the moft valu- 
able fafeguards of Greece — baviag invaded and 
defolated the territory of a Grecian republic, the 
mod refpedable foritsantiqfuity, power, and wealthy 
the feat of the Ampliidyoaic council , and of the 
revered oracle of D/elphi — Tbefe daring meafures 
tended fo little to excite the difpleafure of Greece^ 
that the king of Macedon had no fodner accom^ 
pliibed them , than he threatened to attack Athens 
(who weakly lamented calamities which ihe had 
peither prudence nor courage to prevent ) at the 
head of a general confederacy of the Amphidtyonic 
fiates. 
fiiiTeiirioii Such extraordinary tranfadions, of which hiftory 
pfthcam. fcarcely oflfers another example for the inflrudioa 
^aoyors. ^f pofterity, Demoftfaenes iJcrlbes entirely to the 
corruption and perfidy of the Athenian ambafla* 
d:ors. " The felicity of Philip," he fays, « confifts 
chiefly in this ; that having occafion for trai* 
tors , fortune has given him men treacherous and 
corrupt beyond his moft fanguine hopes and 
prayers ". " This , doubtlels , is the exaggeration 
of an orator, defirous- \>y cvcvy me^ns to blacken 
the charadler of his colleagues in the embafly, and 
particularly that of his adverfary ^fchines. Yet 
:}t will appear, from the moft "careful furvey of the 

'^ Subfequent writers have copied the language of Demof- 
^eiies« xMt ;^>t/u,xra)v ^Xji&o^ fftui^g roi; vt roug ^oXfri ta-X'^tvt » 
vo>Jiii^ £0-%e TT^Q^dToc; Tum ^XT^tiw. Diodoros , vbi fupnu 
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(ivents of thofe timc^ , that the incapiiQitiy ^nd neg- 
led, if not the trcafon, of the Athenian miniftersi, 
greatly contributed to the fuccefe pf the Mace- 
donian arm$. 

Frorp tihe firft n^pment of their disp^rture fronpi 
Athen^s, the anOfbaflacJoirs began tci betray' their 
mutual jealoufies ^n4 fMfpicions of each others 
fidelity. The dangerous cbaradler of Philocrate^ 
yras equally dreaded fey JEjTchines; ^nd Demo^ 
then^s '* ; and the ^iitter , if we may believe hi^ 
rival, fo. rpuch difgufted the other a^iftbafl^dor^^ 
by the inorpfe feverity of his teippi&rt that t;hey 
had a^ippft excluded hw ^hw fociety ; ^ circunjr 
Jlance rendered credible , not merely b-y the pa»rtia| 
^videacQ;9f an adver&uy', but by tfee uefentpaent 
^nd indignation always expreffed by I^rnofthenen 
againft the behaviouif of his qoUea^ie^. H^iving 
arrived at Pella , they- were int(Qdu<^e$i to an auj 
^ience ; and fpoke , SLSi had been agroed qxi , in th^ 
order of their feniority. The difcojurfe of iffifchinei 
was the moil copions and dabor«ite , hut ieemec} 
leather calculated for gaining merit with the Athe^ 
nian aflembly , than for infiueocing tbe condudt 
of Philip. " He recalled to dhe mtempry of the 
king, the favors ofc the Athenians towards h^ 
anceftors ; the diftreHed condition of this childreit 
of Amyntas; the folicitations of Euridice; andt 
the generous interpofitions oflpbicrates., to. whom 
the fanaily of Philip owed tiie croyrnr.ol Macedooc 
Having touched flightly on the ungrateful returns 
^a(;le by Ptolemy ^nd Ferdiccas , he d;\^lt on thd 

** Dcmoflhen. et JEfchin. de AlCH Itgatloiic. 
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CHAP, injuftice of thofc hoftilities >vbich Philip had com- 
XXXV mittcd againft the republic, efpecially in taking 
'Amphipohs which his father Amyntas had ac- 
knowledged to be a dependent colony of Athens. 
He infifted on the impropriety of retaining this 
poffeflGon , which as it could not be claimed by 
any ancient title, neither could it be held by the 
right of conqueft, not being gained in any war 
between the two dates. In the time of profound 
jpeace between Athens and Macedon , Philip had 
taken from the Amphipolitans an Athenian city, 
which it concerned his juftice and his honor to 
rcftore without delay , to its lawful and acknow- 
ledged owners ". 

Had ^fchines wifhed to furniflb Philip with a 
pretence for protrading the negociation , he could 
not have done it more effedually than by fuch a 
demand. It could not poffibly be expefted, that 
k viftorious monarch fhould fet bounds to his own 
triumphs , in order to purchafe peace by tamely 
furrendering one of the moft important of his ac* 
quifitions. In this light the propofal appeared to 
Demofthenes , who thought that his colleague had 
totally forgotten the objed: of the embaffy, the 
^iftreffed ftatc of Athens, how greatly the people 
had been harafled by the war, and how eagerly they 
wiflied for peace. It was now bis own turn to 
fpeak before a prince whom be had often and 
highly oflfendcd, whofe charadier and adlions he 
had ever viewed and reprefented*wiih the utmoft 
feverity; but whom ^ on the prefent occafion, it 
vras his bufinefs to foQtli rather than to irritate. 
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The novc;lty of the fituation might have difcon- 
certed a man of lefc fenfibility than Demofthenes. 
The envious jealoufy of his colJeagues was pre- 
pared to liften , with a malicious ear , to thofe irre- 
fiftible arguments which the orator is faid to have 
promifed, with a very unbecoming confidence; 
the Macedonian courtiers expeded fome pi'odigy 
of eloquence from the perpetual opponent of their 
admired mafter. Amidft the filent fufpenfe of an 
unfavorable audience , Demofthenes began to 
fpeak with ungrateful hefitation , ^nd after uttering 
a few obfcure and interrupted fentences, his me- 
mory totally forfook him. Philip endeavoured to 
remove his embarraffment with a mortifying po-» 
litenefs, telling him that he was not now in a 
theatre " , where fuch an accident might be at- 
tended with difagreeable confequences ; and ex- 
horting him to take time for recoUedion , and to 
purfue his intended difcourfe. Demofthenes again 
began, but without better fuccefs. The affembly 
beheld his confufion with a malignant pleafure; 
and the ambaffadors were ordered to withdraw. 

After a proper interval , they were Summoned to 
the royal prefence. Philip received them with 
great dignity, and anfwered with precifion and ele- 
gance the arguments refpedively ufed by the fe- 
veral fpeakers, particularly thofe of ^fchines. 

'^ Notwithftanding the paliion of the Athenians for dramatia 
entertainments, and their oonfideration for the character of players 
beyond that of any other nation , they were indecently fevere 
againft their negligences and faults on the theatre ; as appears 
from various palTages of the judicial orations of Demofthenes and: 
^fchiues. 
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The coniFufed liints ofDemofthcnes hepaffcd ovct 
vrith merited nfcgledl; thus proving to the world, 
that the man who had ever arraigned him with 
moft icverity in the turtmkuoiis affemblies of 
Greece , had not dated to Iky any thing in his prc- 
fence which defetved the finalleft notice or reply. 
The ambaffadors were then invited to an enter- 
tainment, where Deifiofthehcs is faid to have be- 
haved with great \ireaknefs , stid wherie iPhilip dif- 
played fuch po\vers of nierriment and feftivity , as 
cclipfed Ills talents for iiegociation and war. The 
ambaffadors were perfaaded of his cafidor and 
Cncerity , and difmiffed with i letter to the people 
olF Adberis, affuring theni that his intentions wiere 
tiruly pacific , and that ais Toon as they coftfentcd 
to an alliance with him , he \^ouId freely indcrtgc 
thofe lentiments of affedion and refpedt Which he 
had ever entertained for their republic. 

The mortification which Demofthenes had re- 
ceived, made him at firft vent his chagrin by con- 
demning the condud of his colleagues ; but when 
he refleded , that a fair reprefentation of fads 
would greatly depreciate his charader at Athens, 
policy prevailed over refentment. He began 
privately to tamper with hiis companions on the 
road, freely rallied the confufion into which he 
had been tetrayed , extolled the ready genius and 
memory of ^Lfchines; and endeavoured , by pro- 
riiifes and flattery, to ingratiate himfelf with thofe 
whom his recent behaviour had juftly provoked 
and difgufted- In a converfation at Larifla in 
Theflaly , he acknowledged the mafterly reafoning 
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t)f the king oiF IMacedon. The ambaffadors all c H A K 
joined in the praifes of this extraordinary man. xxxvi 
f/Efehines admired the ftrength and perfpicuity 
with which he had anfwered their fefpedive dif- 
•courfes ; and "Ctefiphon cried out in tranfport , 
that, in the courfe of a long Irfe, he had nevet 
beheld a rtan of fuch a polite and engaging de- 
|>ortmefit. Deniiofthenes thbh artfully feid , " he 
apprehended they would riot venture to make fuch 
t-eprefentations to the Atheman afleraWy; that 
their honor and fafety i^equired them to be con- 
fident in their reports ; " to which they all affentcd ; 
^and ^fchines acknowledges , that he was prevailed 
<on by the entreaties of his rival to promife , that he 
^ould give a favorable and falfe account of the 
behaviour of Deiiiofthencs , and affure the people 
t)f Athens, that he had Ipoken with dignity and 
firmnefe on the affair of Amphipolis. 

According to the forms of the republic, the Tieyr*. 
ambaffadors firft reported the fuccefs of their ne- p°««^"' 

. . . ntgoci- 

-gociatibn, and delivered the letter of Philip, to ationtouii 
the fenate of the Five hundred. They explained , **■**•• 
in order, what each h^d faid in prefence of the 
icing; when Demofthenes, riflng up the laft, 
affirrtied with his ufual oath of affeveration '*, 
*' that the ambaffadors had not fpoken in thei 
fenate as they did before Philip; that they had 
fpoken much better in Macedon : he then moved, 
that they fliould be honored withja crown of 

** M« Am, indecently explained *' by Jeve , »♦ fince the expref- 
fion is elliptical , and includes a short prayer, sv^ofMit rw Atct^u^m 
To$ e/Ax s " my aflTertion is true , may Jove thus protect eiti. '* 
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lacred olive '^ , and invited next day to an enter- 
tainment in the Frytanaeum '*. 

The day following, they made their report to 
the a(fembly of the people ; when the ambai^dors , 
finding the fubjedl not dilagreeable to their hearers, 
expatiated on the politenefs, condefcenfion , elo- 
quence, and abilities of the prince , with wfaom their 
republic was ready not only to negociate a peace, 
but to contrad an alliance. Having allowed them 
to exhauft this fertile fubjed , Demofthenes at 
length arofe , and , after thofe contortions of body, 
which , if we believe his adverlary , were familiar to 
him , declared , that he was equally furprifed at 
thofe who, in a deliberation of fuch importance, 
could talk of fuch trifles , and at thofe who could 
endure to hear them. " The negociation may be 
briefly reported. Here is the decree by which 
we are commiffioned. We have executed this 
coramiffion. Here is Philip's anfwer ( pointins: 
to the letter). You have only to examine its con- 
tents". A confufed murmur arofe in the affem- 
bly, fome applauding the flrength and precifion 
of the fpeech , others condemning the afperity of 
the fpeaker. As foon as he could be heard, De- 
mofthenes thus proceeded : " You fhall fee how 
I will lop off ihofe fuperfluous matters, ^fchipes 
praifes the memory and eloquence of Philip, in 
which, however, I find nothing extraordinary, 
fmce any other man, placed in the fame advantageous 



^7 See the DiTcourfe of Lyfias on an accufation for 
ilown a conrecrated olive. 

" iEfiihin. de U\C3l Legatione. 
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circumftances of rank and fortune , v^ould be c h a K 
equally attended to and admired. Ctefiphon xxxv. 
praifcs . the gracefulnefs and dignity of his perfon ; 
iny colleague Ariftodemus does not yield to him 
in thefe particulars. Others admire his mirth and 
gaiety at table; yet in fuch qualities Philocratcs 
excels hjm '^ But this is unfeafonable. I fhall 
therefore draw up a decree for convening an ex- 
traordinary aflembly , to deliberate on the peace 
and the alliance ** ". 

The decree was propofed on the eighth of March, phiiip 
and the afiembly was fixed for thq feventeen^th of f*^"'****"- 
the fame month. In the interval, arrived, as am- toAihem, 
baffadors from Philip, Antipater, the moft re- 
JTpeifted of his minifters, Parmenio, the braveft of 
his generals; and Eurylochus, who united, almoft 
in an equal degree, the praifes of eloquence and 
Valor. Parmenio had been employed in the ficge 
of Halus^ a place filled with malecontents from 
Theflaly, whoftill refitted the. Macedonian power 
in that country. That he might have leifure to 
join his colleagues j Parmenio ordered the fiege to 
be converted into a blpckade; and the merit of 
three fuch ambaffadors fufficiendy announced the 
important purpofes which Phiiip wifhed to effed by 
the prcfent negociation. They Were received with 
great diftindion by the fenate , and ( what feems 
extraordinary ) lodged in the houfe of Demofthenes, 

'• Even by Demoftheiie«'s teftimony » it required the combioa. 
tion of teve^al Atheniah chaHacteri to match the various excel; 
lencei of Philip. 

<* ^fchin. 4e faim tesaeionc'. •; ' 

Vol. IV. D 4 
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CHAP, who was careful to adorn their feats in the theatre, 
XXXV. and to d?ftinguifli them by every other mark of 
honor *\ Having been introduced , on the ap- 
pointed day , into the affembly , they declared the 
objfed of their commiffion, to conclude in the 
iianse of their mailer a peace and alliance with the 
people of Athjrns. Demofthenes , in an elaborate 
fpeech , urged the expedience of liftening to their 
demands ; but without negle<fting the intereft of 
the Athenian allies, ^fchines delivered the fame 
opinion , and feverely reproached Philocrates, who 
urged the neceffity of precipitating the treaty. The 
wiiooof- two firfl: days were (pent in debate; but on the 
rupt Af. third ^ the influence of Philocrates prevailed , chiefly, 
if we believe Demofthenes , by the unexpe<Sed ac- 
celfion of £fchines to that party. He, who had 
hitherto been a ftrenuous defender of the intereft 
of Kerfobleptes , declared that he had now altered 
his opinion. That peace was neceflary for Athens, 
and ought not to be retarded by the flow delibera- 
tions of other powers. That the circumftances of 
the republic were changed; and that, in their ac 
tual fituation , it was an idle vanity to attend to 
thofe who flattered them with pompous panegyrics 
of the magnanimity of their anceftors; fince the 
Hveaknefs of Athens was no longer called on to un- 
dertake the protedion of every ftate that could not 
defend its own caufe ** ". 
During the Demofthenes had formerly fufpedled the treachery 
neRocia- of ^fcbines; but this fpeech fully convinced him, 

f^ iEfcbin. in Ctrrifhont. *^ Demofthen. de falA Legatione. 
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that if his adverfary had not before fold hitnCelf to c 11 a p, 
Philip , he had then been tampered with , 2^pd xxxy. 
gained by the Macedonian ambaffadors.' But Dc* ^'p^*^"^»- 
mofthenes , and the allembly m general , law the make con. 
neceiEty of immediately ratifying the peace with 9***^«>» 
that prince , who had actually taken the field in 
Thrace , along the coaft of which the Athenians 
ftill poffeffcd Serrium, Dorifcus, and feveral other 
tributary cities. A decree was propofed for thi^ 
purpofe, and ambaffadbrs were named, who might, 
with all convenient fpeed , repair to Philip i in or- 
der mutually to give and receive the oaths and ra- 
tifications of the treaty juft concluded at Athens. 
The arabaffadors were Eubulus , iEfchincs , Ctcfi- 
phon , Democrates , and Cleon ; the principal of 
whom, being entirely devoted to the Macedonian 
intereft, contrived various pretences to delay their 
departure. In this interval , Kerfobleptes met with 
the unhappy fate of which we have already taken 
notice; and Philips encouraged by the fuccefs of 
his intrigues , ventured to attack the cities of Ser- 
rium and Dorifcus , which readily fubmitted to his 
arms*'. Upon intelligence of the latter event, the 
Athenians difpatcbed Euclides to inform the king 
of Macedon , that the places which he had taken 
belonged to Athens ; to which he coldly replied, 
that he had not been fo inftruded by his ambaffa* 
dors, nor was there any mention of thofe cities in 
the treaty recently figned, but not yet ratified, be- 
tween the two powers. 
£fchincs and his colleagues ftill delayed to feC Third em- 

baOy to 
'< Demeftbcn. Drat. v. in Philipp. Philip.' 

D d a 
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CHAP. out» although the condud of Philip continually 
XXXV. urged the neccflity of haftcning their departure. 
They were finally ordered to be gone , in confe- 
quence of a decree propofed by Demofthenes **, 
who was unable to prevail on the Athenians, till it . 
was too late , to pay due regard ta the intcreft of 
kerfobleptes. In twenty - five days the Athenian 
minifters arrived at Pella, a journey which they 
might have performed in fix ; and inftead of di-; 
redlly proceeding to Philip, who was employed in 
reducing the cities on thePropontis, they patiently. 
\iraited, above three NVeeks, the return of that mo- 
narch to his capital. During their refidence in. 
^ella , they were joindd by Demofthenes, who, at 
hisownrequeft, had been added to this commiffion, 
under pretence of ranfonaing Ibme Athenian cap- 
tives, but in reality with a view to watch the con- 
dudl of his colleagues. Philip at length arrived: 
the ambaffadoirs were called to an audience. On 
this occafion they fpoke , not as formerly, accord- 
ing to their refpedtive ages, but in an order, if 
we believe ^fchincs, firft eftabliflied by the im- 
pudence of t)emoftlienes ; whofe difcourfe, as re- 
prefented by his adverfary^ muft have appeared 
highly ridiculous, even in an age when the decent 
formality of public tranfadtions was little knowrt 
or regarded, 
speech of Anticipating his more experienced colleagues, 
heobferved, "That they were unfortunately di- 
vided in their views and fentiments. That his own 
were ftridly conformable to thofe of Philip. From 

** Dcmoftii. de faltk Legatione. 
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the beginning he had advifed a peace and alliance chap. 
with Macedon.. That he had procured all poffiblc xxxv. 
honors for the ambaffadors of that country during 
their refidence in Athens, ^and had afterwards 
efcorted their journey as- far as Thebes. He knew 
that his good intentions had been mifreprefented to 
Philip, on account of fome expreilions that had 
dropped from him in the Athenian affembly. But 
if he had denied the fuperior excellence of that 
prince in beauty, in drinking, and in debate**, it 
was, becaufe he believed fuch qualities to belong td 
a woman, a Ipunge, and a hireling rhetorician and 
fophift , rather than to a warlike monarch , and 
mighty conqueror." This extraordinary apology 
excited the derifion of the Macedonian courtiers , 
and made the Athenian ambaffadors hold down 
their heads in confufion *^. ' 

• ^fchines firft recovered his compofure ; and mo- 
deftlyaddreffing Philip, bbferVed, ^^That the pre- 
fent was not a proper occafioh for the Athenian 
minifters to praifc or to defend their own condudt* 
They had been deemed Wdrthy of their com*- 
miffion by the republic which employed them; 
and ta which* alone they were accountable *'• Theip 
aSual bufinefe was to receive Philips oath in rati* 
fication of the treaty already concluded on the pare 
of Athens. The military preparations carrying 
on in every part of Mac^edon could not but excite 

*^ See above, p. .401. 

• *' iEibMn. d« felft Lepithine; ^ 
*^ The fptccfaL . of iErchifies • «f report^ by^ hitnitlF^ It ininii« 

tably {graceful, ajid dignified. Ksywi* cSri 'ffim4'Uoi» inM-ocg Ah^xm v^&r'^ 
Ck;;, etc. Vid. p. 26t, et feqiq. edit Wolf. 
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4d6 the history of OREBCE. 

e u A K th^k &4F$ lor the unbappy FhociMis. But he 
yxxv. aaMe9Ae<A Ptulip^ lhat» if he was deterameii to 
^ffttJ^ tbc^Tkcbans bjr makbg var oo that unfor- 
tttnajte pcopfo «. he vrquld make it teaft. ar proper 
itiftiQifUofi befw^cen the ttinocent and the guilty. 
The £»crikgioiM vtobtora of the icmple ought to 
he piMiiihed >rkh due fevcrity ; ihe Aate kfetf ImA 
be fpaccd ; fijucf the laws and ioftitdtioosol Greece 
guard the bitty of every Amphidyooic city. JEt 
i:b}ne» theo fyoke, m the fevercft terns ». againft 
the injuAice ^nd cruelty of the Tbdbaos ». veho » he 
veotured to prophefy^ vrould repay the paiitiality^of 
Ftttlip wilh the bmt ialflitood aitd ingpcatilbu<k with 
mhick they had beeit accuftomed. to^ requite their 
former allies and benefactors, *" 
Philip*! . The di^Qogffe o^iBfchine^,. thougiR it could not 
profboBd ijg cxpeded to move tKe refohitions of the fciag, 
tfoaTa was we^l caJ.cuIated to raife the credit ol th^e fpeaker, 
trtatioff when it &o*)M be reported in his own country. 
Itbeoiaa Philip co^fixied himfelf to vague expreQions of 
•mbaiCu frieedjCbip a^d re(^e<5l. The ambaffadwrs of Thebes 
**"* were already at Fella , a eircumftancc which fur- 

pi/hed him with a pretence for decliuing to malce 
an explicit disclaration iu favor of Fhocis. But 
he hinted bi^ compaffionate. coocecti for that r^ 
public.; and re^uefted the Athenians tq accompany 
him to Tbeflkly , that he might avail . himfelf of 
their abilities and experience to fettle tbe affairs of 
that country , which required his immediate pre- 
fence. Extraordinary as this demand was, the Athe- 
nians readily complied with it, notwiehftanding tbe 
king , who bad ordered his army to march » was 
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attended in this expedition by the ambaffaddrS of 
Thebes, who, as well as the Athenians, were daily^ 
entertained at his table, and whofe views Were dia- 
metrically oppofite to the interells both of Phocis 
and of Athens *'. 

Tfa:e unhafpy and diftraAed fituatkm of the 
former republic promifed a ^eedy iflm to the Sa* 
cred War, which , for more* than two years , had 
been feebly carried on between the Fbocians on 
One fide , and the Thebans and Locrians on the 
other, by fucb petty idcurfions and ravages as in- 
dicated the inveterate rancor of combattans , who 
ftill retained the'd'efire of hurting, after they had 
loft the power **. During the greatet part of that 
titne, the Athenians, amufed by their negociation 
with Philip , afforded no affiftance to their unfor- 
tunate allies. The treafures of Delphi , immenre 
as they were, at length i)icgan to faiL The Pho- 
cians, thusrabadfidoned andexhaiafted, refledled with 
terror and remorfe on theitir paft condud ; and, in 
order to make atonement for tiheii- faerilegious vio- 
lations of the temple , ioftituted a judicial inquiry 
^gainft PHaJeucus, their general, acui; his accom- 
plices, in plundering the dedications to Apollo^*. 
Several were condemned to d^th ; Pfaaleucus was 
depofed ; and the Phocians * having performed 
thefe fubftantial ads of juftice , which tended to 
remove the odium that had! long adhered to their 
caufe, fblijcited with better hopes of fucce£s the af* 
fiftance of Sparta and Athens. 
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'* Demofthen, de falHl Legatione. 
^* Idcm» 1. xvi. p. 4S2. 



f9 Oiodor. L xvi. p. 454. 
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But' the crafty Arcbidamus, vrho bad loiig die 
reded the Spartan councils, conddered the diftrelk 
of the Fhocians as a favorable opportunity to 
urge the claim. of bis own republic to. the fuperin-t 
tendency of the Delphic temple ; and adually fent 
ambafladors into Theffaly,' to confer with the king 
of Maccdon on that fobjed ". The Athenians 
paid more attention to the requeft of their allies, 
who, as an inducement to excite their adivity, of- 
fered to put them in polleflion of the towns of 
Nicaea, Alpenus, and Thronium, which command* 
ed the flraits of Thermopylae. But this faiutary 
plan, which might have retarded the fate of Greece, 
.was defeated by Phaleucus, who commanding eight 
thoufand mercenaries, that acknowledged no aa- 
thority but that of their general, ellablilhed his 
head - quarters at Nicaea , and defpifed the menaces 
both of Phocis and of Alhens. 
; Mortifying as this dilappointment muft have 
been , it was followed by a difafter in another quar- 
ter ftill more terrible. The Phocians had forti- 
fied the city of Abae , to defend their northern 
frontier againft the depredations of the Locrians. 
The Thebans , reinforced by feme auxiliaries of 
Macedon , marched againft that place. The Pho- 
cians , with more courage than prudence, met 
them in the field ; but were defeated with great 
flaughter, and purfued, in their difordered flight, 
through the fiirrounding territory. A party of 
above five hundred. took refuge in the temple of 



^' D^mofthen. et ^fchin. ubi fupra. 
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Abaean ApoHo , where tjhey refnained for feveral 
days , fleeping 'Under the porticoes , on beds of 
dried herbs ^ ftraw, and other combuftible mate- 
rials. An accidental fire, that began in the night, 
was communicated to the whole edifice ^ part of 
which was codfumed , while the unhappy Phocians 
were ftifled , or burnt to alhcs '\ 

The Thebans failed not to reprefent this cala- 
mity as a judgment of heaven , againft the daring 
impiety of wretches, who had ventured to take re- 
fuge in the temple of a god whom their facrilege 
Jiad long oflFended, They entreated Philip to at 
fift them in deftroying the remnant of the guilty 
race. This was the chief purpofe of their em- 
bafly to that prince, whom the Athenians, as re- 
lated above , entreated to fpare the nation , while 
he puniflied the criminals ; and the Lacedaemo- 
nians, regardlefs of the fate of Fhocis, thought 
only of making good their ancient claim to the 
guardianfliip of the Delphic temple. 

Philip treated the deputies of the three repub- 
lics with apparent franknefs and cordiality , under 
the veil of which he knew fo well to difguife the 
interefts of his policy and ambition. He affured 
the Thebans , that his arms Ihould be employed to 
recover for them the towns of Orchomenus, Co- 
ronxa, and Tilphoffeum , which j ever ready to. 
rebel againft a tyrannical capital, had readily fub- 
mitted to the Phocians , during their invafion of 
Boeotia. The PhoQians, he faidj^ had rendered 
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themfelves the objt As of divine . difpleafure ; it 
would be as meritorious to punifh ^ as it was inu 
pious to proted them. He was determined that 
both they and their allies fhould fufiFer tbofe cala- 
mities which their crimes fo juftly defervcd. Thuf 
far Philip was fincere ; for , , in thefc particulars, 
the views of Thebes were exadUy conformable to 
his own. 3ut in his mind he' agitated other mat- 
ters^, in which th^ intereft of Thebes interfered 
with that of Macedon. To accomplifh thofe 
purpofes, without offending his allies, it was oe- 
cefTaiy to gain the ambafladors. . Carefles , flattery, 
and promifes ,. were lavifhed in vain. Money was 
at length tendered with a profnfe liberality ; but, 
though no man ever poSeffed more addre& than 
Fhilip in rendering his bribes acceptable, the The- 
ban deputies remained honeft and uncorrupted, 
firmly maintaining to the end their patriomfm and 
their honor. Fhilon y. the chief of the embaffy, 
anfwered for his colleagues : " We* are already per- 
fuaded of your friendlbip for us , independent of 
your prefents. Referve your gcnerofity for our 
country, on which it wiH be more profitably be*- 
flowed , fince. your favors , conferred on Thebes , 
wiH ever excite the gratitude both of that republic 
and its minifters^'." 

Derooftbenes extols the dignity of this reply , as 
becoming rather the ambaffadors of Athens. But 
thefc roinifters, though one objedl of their com- 
miflion was to fave the Grecian ftate which the 

'' Demofthtn. de falfi Lega^ione. 
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Thebans wifiicd to deftroy , difcciveFed neither in- c H a P. 
tegrifey nor fpuric. AU o( then, but Defmofthenes xxxv. 
himfelf, accepted the prefents o( the king of Ma- 
cedon^ who found little difficulty in perftiading 
'luen, thus prepoflefled in his favor, that he pitied 
the Fhocians; that he refpe&ed Athens ;. that be 
detefted the inXbleoice o£ Thebes ;; snod that, fboutd 
'h« ever proceed tOr the ftfaiti of Tbermopylaty his 
. expedition would he more dangerous to that (lace 
than to its enemies. At prefent, however, be ob- 
ferved , that he had private rea£o»s foe managing 
the friendfhip of a people who fet no< bounds to 
their refentment* From fuch motives, he had 
hitherto* declined Falsifying the peace with Athens-; 
but this meafure be would na fengec defer. He 
only entreated , th«t to lav« appearances: with the 
.Thebans^, the qame of the Fhocians might be 
'omitted in the treaty. This arduaus work was at 
length brought ta.a conclufion; ai:Kl^ for the more 
tecrecy , tranJaciiied in a. place which Demofthenes 
caHs a tavern,. adjoining to the temple of FoHux, 
in the neigh boorhood of PbeJiW. The Athenian 
ambalTadors took leave,, affednng ta be perfuaded 
(perhaps perfuaded in reality) of the good inten* 
tions of the king of Macedon. About the lame 
time, the ambaf&dors of Sparta departed, but 
with far lefs {atisfadion. They either perceived, 
from the beginning, the artifices of the prince 
with whom they came to treat, or at lead made 
fuch a report to Archidamus». as convinced him 
that his republic had not any advantage to expedl 
from the preponderance of the Macedoniaa iafereftj 
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% H A >. and the dtftrudtion of the Phbcians ; and that; 

XXXV. fhould the Spartans perfift in their claim to the 

fuperintendency of the Delphic temple , they muft 

prepare to affert it by force of arms. 

Philip's Archidamus raifed an army for this purpofe, and 

feVterlo^ marched towards the ftraits. But the intrigues of 

the Athf. PhiHp, as we (hall have occafion to i*elate, rendered 

■**'^ his hoftility as impotent as hi^ negociations had 

'been fruitkfs. From Theffaly that prince had ^- 

ready fent a letter to the Athenians , couched in the 

moft artful terms. H^ expreffed his profound re- 

'fped for the ftate; and his high efteem for its ani' 

bafTadors; declaring that he fhould omit no op- 

•poYtunity of proving how earrfeftly he defired to 

-promote the profycrity and glory of Athens. He 

'reqdeftcd that the m^ans might be pointed out to 

hini, by which he could moft effecflually gratify 

^the people. Of the conditions of the peace and 

'ailiahce, he was careful to make no mention; but 

•after many other general declarations of his good- 

rwill, he entreated them ^^ not to be offended at 

lis detaining their ambaffadors, of whofe eloquence 

^and abilities he wiflied to avail himfelf in fettling 

•the affairs of Theffaly ''*. " 

Xfchines ' ' Soon afterwards thcfe ambaffadors returned homc; 

accouMof and having given an account of their negociation 

the em- to the fenatc of the Five hundred, with very little 

Mhln^i^n^ fatisfadion to that feled body, they next appeared 

aOemWy. 'before the popular affembly. iEfchines firll mount- 

'ed the roftrum , and' in an elaborate and artful 

V— s« Dcmoftbcn. et iEftbJit. ubi fiipra. 
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difcourfe, fet forth the advantages refulting from his c il a pi 
fuccefsfui embaffy, in which he had perfuaded Phi- xxxv* 
lip to embrace precifely thofe meafures which the 
intereft of Athens required. That, now, the people 
had peace inftead of war, and that, without ha-, 
raffing themlelves by military expeditions, they had 
only to remain quietly at home , enjoying the 
amufements of the city, and in a few days they 
would learn that Philip had pafTed Thermopylae, to 
take vengeance , not on the Fhocians , but on the 
Thebans, who had been the real authors of the 
•^ar, and who, having entertained a defign of feizing 
the temple, were not the lefs culpable (as had been 
proved to Philip) becaufe they had failed in this 
impious purpofe. That the Boeotian allies of 
Ifhefpiae and Platsea, whofe hatred to Thebes was 
as inveterate as their attachment to Athens was 
Ancere, would be reftored to their priftine ftrength 
and fplendor. That the Thebans , not the Pho- 
cians, would be compelled to pay the fine impofcd 
by the Amphidyonic council, and to repair the 
fatal eiBFcds of facrilege and profanation. That, 
the ihagiftrates of Thebes forefaw the hoftility of 
Philip, and well knew by whom it had been ex- 
cited. " They have therefore, " faid ^fchines, 
" devoted me to deftrudlion, and adually fet a 
price upon my head. The people of Eubcea are. 
equally alarmed by our accommodation with Phi-, 
lip, not doubting that their ifland will be reftored. 
to us, as an equivalent for Amphipolis. Nor are 
thefe the only advantages of the treaty: another 
point of ftill higher importance, a point of the. 
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naoft intimate concern to the public, has been fe- 
cured. But of ibis I Ihall fpeak at another time, 
fince at prefent I perceive the envy and malignity 
of certain perfons ready to break forth. ** The 
advantage hinted at, with fuch fignificant obfcu* 
rity, was the recovery of Oropus, a confiderable 
city on the Athenian frontier, which had long been 
fubjedl to Thebes. 

This fpecious harangue, fo flattering to the in- 
dolence and vain hopes of the multitude , was re* 
ceivcd with general approbation, notwithftanding 
the oppofition of Demofthenes, who declared that 
he knew nothing of all thofe great advantages pro- 
mifed by hh colleague ; and that he did not exped 
them. £fchines and Philocrates heard him with 
the fupcrcillous contempt of men who poiTeflfed a 
fecrct with which he was unacquainted. But when 
be endeavoured to continue his difcourfc, and to 
expofe their artifice and infincerity, all was cla- 
mor , indignation , and infulc JBCchines bade 
him remember, not to claim any Ihare of the re- 
wards due to the important fervices of his colleagues. 
Philocrates, with an air of plcafantry, faid, it was 
no wonder that the hopes of Demofthenes were 
lels fanguine than his own, ^* (ince he drinks wa- 
ter; I wine." This infipid jeft was received with 
loud burfts of laughter and applaufe, which pre- 
vented the affembly from attending to the fpirited 
lemonllrances of Deraofthencs. A motion was 
made, and agreed to, for thanking Philip for his 
equitable and friendly intentions, as well as for 
ratifying a perpetual peace and alliance between 
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Athens and Maccdon. In the fame decree, it was en a p, 

determined that the Phocians (hould fubmit to the xxxv. 
Amphidyonic council, irader pain of incurring 
the difpleafure of the republic ^*. 

Thefe articles, together with the fecret motives Thefuc* 
which" produced them , were , by the emiffaries of "*f J\ 
Philip, immediately communicated to the Pho- artiETw 
cian ambafiadors then refiding at Athens ; who , w>^»> ^^c 
tranfported with joy at the profpedl of averting the deceWes"* 
calamities which long threatened their country, thePho- 
loft no time in tranfmitting the agreeable intelli- ^^^^^^^ 
gcnce to their fellow-citizens. They concluded, at Athens) 
with a high degree of probability, that, however "^ 
Philip might. deceive the Phocians , the minifters of 
Athens could never be fo bold as publicly to deceive 
the Athenians ; and that, therefore, they could no 
longer entertain any reafonable doubt of the favor- 
able difpofition of the king of Macedon. This which 
belief was fo firmly cftablifhed, that when Archi- "^^ll^^^^ 
damns marched into Phocis at the head of an rejeeithe 
army in order to defend the temple againft Philips affiftanc« 
the Phocians rejeded his affiftance, obferving, that * *" 
they feared for SpaHa much more than for them- 
feives; upon which the Lacedaemonians returned 
into Peloponnefus '*. 

Philip was now prepared for executing his grand Philip ne^ 

entcrprife. Halus, long befieged, had fubmitted ^^jfpbt. 

to the united arms of-Parmenio and his own. leucusthe 

FrcOi troops had arrived from IVIacedon. The Jy'J^^"**^ 
Athenians were appeafed ; th« Lacedaemonians had 

7' Demofthtii. de falCia L€f«tione» 1' Ibi4i 
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retired ; the Phocians were iropofed oh ; the 
Theffalians, Tbebans, and Locrians, were ready 
to .follow bis ftandard. One obftacle only re- 
mained , and that eafy to be furmounted. Fhaleu- 
cus, who commanded eight thoufand mercenaries, 
ftill kept poffeilion of Nicaea. But a man who 
had betrayed the intercft of his own republic, 
could not be very obftinate in defending the caufc 
of Greece. Philip entered into a negociation with 
iiim, in order to get poffeffion of Nicasa '', with-* 
out which it would have been impoffible to pafc 
the Thermopylae; and while this tranfadUon was 
going forward, wrote repeated letters to the Athe- 
nians , full of cordiality and affedion. 

He fufpeded the dangerous capricioufnefs of a 
people, whofe fecurity might yet be alarmed ; and 
whofe oppofition might ftill prove fatal to his de^ 
figns, fhould they either march forth to the ftraits^ 
or command their admiral Proxenus, who was Ra- 
tioned in the Opuntiangulph, between Locris and 
Euboea, to intercept the -Macedonian convoys; for 
the frontiers both of Phocis and Theffaly having 
long lain wafte in eonfequence of the facred war^ 
Philip received his provifions chiefly by fea. Thd 
feafonableprofeffionsoffriendfhip, contained in the 
letters, not only kept the Athenians from liftening 
to the remonftrances of Demofthenes, but prevailed 
on them to depute that orator, together with ^fchi- 
nes, and feveral others , whofe advice and ailiftance 
Philip affeded to defire in fettling the arduous 
bufmels in which he was engaged. Demofthenes 
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faw through the artifice of his enemies , for >vith- c h a ?• 
drawing him, at tbi$ important crifis, from his du^y jofxv. 
in the afTemt^ly: he therefore s^bfoUiti^ly refqfed 
the commiffion. ^fcbines, on pretence pf ficjcnefs, 
fiaid at home to watch and countera^ the meafureis 
of his rival. The other ambafTadors departed, in 
compliance with the requefl of Philip « and the 
orders of their republic » and in hopes of feeiog a 
treaty fulfilled, which, they had been' taughf to 
believe , would be attended with confequences. 
equally advantageous and honorable '*• 

While the arobafladors travelled through Euboea, ni&fttrf 
in their way to join the king of Macedon , they '^^*»*j^*' 
learned, to their utter aftoniihment, the wonderful wsfoi- 
events tliat had been tranfaded. Phaleucus had ^o^***- 
been perfuaded to evacuate Nic3ca. He retired 
towards Peloponnefus , and embarked at Corinth, 
with a view to fail to Italy, where he expedled 
to form an eftablifliment. But the capricious 
and ungovernable temper of his followers com* 
pelled him to make a defcent on ^he coaft of 
£lis. After this they re-embarked , and failed to 
Crete, where their inv^ifion pjroved fatal to theiff 
general. Having returned to the Pelpponnfefus , 
they were defeated by the Elians and Arcadians. 
The greater pait of thofe who furvived the battle, 
fell into the h^nds of the enemy, by whom they 
were (hot with arrows or prepipitated from rocks, 
A feeble remnant efcaped to their fhips , but 
perifhed foon afterwards in an infurredioa ^hich 

" Btmofihea. d« bid Up^nt. 

Vot. IV. fie 
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they had excited, or fomented, in the ifle of SiqiJy. 
The deftrudion of this numerous body of men is 
afcribed by ancient hiftorians^* to the divine venge- 
ance which purfued their facrilege and impiety. It 
is aftonifhing that thofe fuperftitious writers did not 
reflecfl on the fwifter and more terrible deflxuAion 
that overtook the whole Fhocian nation, by whom 
the wickednefs of Phaleucus and his follbwers had 
been fo recently condemned ; and by whom , had 
not power been 'W^anting, it would have been 
punifhed with an exemplary rigor. 

Philip having paffed the ftraits of Thcitftopyfae, 
wis received by the Phocians as their deliveter. 
He bad j^romifed to plead theif caufe before the Aiii- 
phifty6nic council , to the decifions of which that 
CHredulous people confentcd to fubnlik, well know* 
ing that a prince who entered Greece at -the head 
of a numerous army- might eafily control the re- 
fblutiorts of the Amphicftyons, and fondly believing 
that prince t6 be their friend. The deputies of 
Athens had not yel: arrived; thofe of thre fouthern 
ffepublici had not erven been fummoned. The 
Locrians , Thcfbans, afid Theffaliaris j alo)le • com- 
pofcd the affembly thkt was to decide the fate of 
Phocis; a country which* fhfey had perfecuted with 
tfhrelcnfeing hoftility in a* war of ten years. The 
fentence was fuch as might be expedled from the 
ctuel refentment of tht judges. ' It ^y^s decreed 
fhat the Phocians fliould be eixeluded from the 
general confederacy of' Greece , - and for ever de- 
prived of the right to fend reprefentatives to the 

7' Diodorus, 1. xvi. c. xx. gives tiiis as *the general opinioa. 
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council of Amphidlyons: that their arras and horfes chap. 
fli6uld be fold for the benefit of Apollo j that they xxxy* 
fliould be allowed to keep, poffeflion of their lands, 
but compelled to pay annually from their produce 
the value of fixty thoufand talents , till they had 
completely indemnifie4 the temple ; that their 
cities fhould be difnnantled, and reduced to diftind 
villages , containing no more than fixty houfes 
each, at the diftance of a furlong from each othei^; 
and that the Corinthians, who had recently given 
them fome affiftance, fhould therefore be deprived 
of the prefidency at the Pythiafi ganjes; which im- 
portant prerogative, together with the fupe'rintcnd- 
ency of the temple of Delphi, as well. as the right 
of fuffrage in the Anjphidlyonic council, loft by 
the Phocians, fhoujid thenceforth be transferred to 
the king of Maccdon. It was decreed that the 
Amphidlyons, having executed thcfe regulations, 
fliOuId next proceed to procure all due repairs 
and expiations to the temple, and fhould exert 
their wifdom and their power to eftablifh , on a 
folid foundation, the tranquillity and happinefs of 
Greece **. 

This extraordinary decree, when communicated wWchfi 
to the Phocians, filled that miferable -people with execuwd 
fuch terror and difmay, as rendered them totally by the 
incapable of ading with vigqr or >yith union. |J|*^*^°* 
They took not any common meafurcs for repelling oiymp. 
the invader; a few cities only, more daring than ^^*!!*'' 
the reft , endeavoured , with unequal ftrength , to 
defend their- walls, their temples, and the revered 

•• Diodor. 1. xvi. c. lix. et Teqq. . , 
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« H A r. tombs of their anccftors. Their feeble refiftance 
icocv. was fboii overcome ; all oppofition ceafed ; and the 
Macedonians proceeded to execute the will of the 
Amphi<ftyonic council with inflexible cruelty, and 
with fuch undifturbed order and filenc* as feemed 
more dreadful than the tumultuary ravages of tim 
fierceft war. Without dropping a tear, or heaving 
a figh , fmcc the fmalleft mark of regret was con- 
ilrued into an obftiuacy of guilt, the wretched 
Fhocians beheld the deflrudlion of their ancient 
monuments and trophies, their proud walls levelled 
with the ground, the fertile banks of the divia'c 
Cephiffus covered with ruin and defolation, and 
the venerable cities of Daulis, Penopeus, Lilaca, 
and Hyampolis, which had flouriihed above nine 
centuries in fplendor and profperity, and which 
will ever flourifh in the fong of Homer, fo totally 
burned or demolifhed as fcarcelyto leave a veftige 
of their exiftence ". After this terrible havoc of 
whatever they poffeffcd moft valuable and re- 
fpeded, the inhabitants were driven like herds of 
cattle to the fettlements allotted for them , and 
compelled to cultivate their paternal fields for the 
iDenefit. of ftcrn and unrelenting mailers. At the 
diftance of three years, travellers, wlio pafTed 
through Phocis to vifit the temple of Delphi, 
melted with eompafflon, or (huddered with horror, 
at the fight of fuch piteous and unexampled de- 
vaftation. They turned their reludlant eyes from 
the fhattered ruins of a country , and k people , 
once fo illuftrious; the youth, and men of full age, 

" PauCinias in Phocic. et Dibdor. 1. xvi. c. lix, ct fe^q. 
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had either periflbed in the war, or been dragged c |i a p. 
into captivity; the populous cities were no laor^; xxxv. 
.and the vilbges were thinly inhabited by women, 
children, and wretched old men, whofe filent but 
emphatic expreflions of deep-rooted mifery ex* 
ceeded all power of words to defcribe ". 

The unexpeded news of tbofe melancholy even^ The news 
reached Athens in five days. The people were °**'*'^ 
thenaflembled in the Pirasys to examine the ftate produce 
oi their harbours and Clipping. The dretidful in- «onft«"»»- 
tellilpice filled them with conllernation. They ^the^s. 
.imagined that they already beheld the deflrudive 
armies of Macedon and Thelfaly, excited by the 
inveterate hoftility of Thebes, pouring in upon 
their northern , frontier , and overwhelming the 
whole country with havoc and defolation. A de- 
cree immediately pafTed , at the motion of Callif* 
4henes, which marked the utmoft danger and dif* 
jnay. It was xiefolved , ^ that the Athenians , wfap 
tifually refided in the country, (hould be fummoned 
to the defence of the city ; chai tbofe ^ within the 
diftanceof twelve. miles round, fbould, along with 
their perfbns, tranfport their moft valuable effeds 
into the city or the Piraeus ; that thofe at a greater 
^iiftance (hould reipedively convey themfelves and 
their property to the neareft fortrefles, particularly 
Eleufis, Phyle, Aphidna, and Sunxum, the principal 
places of ftrength in the Attic tcrritoiy ". " 

This decree Chows , that terror was the firft Phni> 
movement of the Athenians ; but vengeance was 
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the fccond, Reludlantly cooped up within their 
walls, they called aloud for arms: levies were pre- 
pared for the relief of Phocis; and their admiral 
Proxcnus, who had lately returned from the neigh- 
bouring coafl, was ordered again to diredl his courfe 
towards that country. The king of Maccdon was 
duly attentive to thofe tranfadlions, of which he had 
been regularly informed by his emiffaries. He 
therefore wrote a letter to the Athenians, in that 
ftyle of fuperiority which the fuccefs of hisj^lfty 
and of his arms, juftly entitled him to mmxme. 
After acquainting them with his treatment of the. 
Phocians, he mentions his being informed of theiic 
preparations for fupporting that impious people, 
who were not included in the treaty of peace 
recently figned and ratified between Athens an4 
Macedon. He exhorts them to lay afide this un- 
warrantable defign , which could have no other 
effedl than to fhow the iniquity and extravagance 
of their condud, in arming againft a prince, with 
whom they had fo lately concluded an alliance. 
*' But if you perfift, know that we are prepared 
for repelling your hoftilities with equal firmnefs 
and vigor. " 

This mortifying letter was received at the fame 
time that the Athenian ambafTadors returned from 
Euboea, and brought fuch accounts of the deftruc- 
tion of the Phocians , that it appeared fcarcely pof- 
fible to afford them any relief. All that remained 
was to fave , from the unrelenting vengeance of their 
enemies, the n^iferable wrcick of that unfortuaate 
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eomrnunkjr. The Athenian? pafled 2^ decree for 
receiving the fugitives with kindnefs , and for 
providing them with fettlements in Attica, or 
in the foreign dependences of the republic ; a 
refolution which , though it was founded on the 
moft evident duties of gratitude and humanity 
towards ancient and faithful allies, gave great 
pfifcnce to the inexorable cruelty of the Theffalians 
and Thebans **• 

Amidft thefe tranfadtions the Macedonian parti- 
fans , and efpecially JEfchines and Pbilocrates , 
whofe vain affurances had been attended with fuch 
fatal effedls, had juft caufe to dread the refent- 
ment of tjieir country. The former, who had been 
the principal agent in this difgraceful fcene of in- 
trigue and delufion, no longer afifeded ficknefs; 
he forgot the threatenings denounced againft hiqfi 
by Thebes; he difregarded the Athenian decree, 
prohibiting any citizen to ftir from tl^e walls; and 
having waited for, and beheld, the dcftrudion of 
the Fhocians with as much indifference, if we may 
believe his adverfary, as he would have feen the 
conclufion of any ordinary affair, which concerned 
nierely his pecuniary intereft, he repaired to Philip^ 
to receive the wages of his iniquity, ^fchincs 
accounts for his journey at this time by a more 
honorable, but lefs ^Drobable caufe, the defire of 
faving the feeble and unhappy renapant of the Pho- 
cian nation , \vho were perfecuted to e^Ctreniity by 
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C n A p. the barbarous vengeance of their Grecian foes, 
XXXV. and proteded at the intercefljon of the Athenian 
orator, by the clemency or compaflion of the Mace- 
donians. There is reafon to believe that ^fchines, 
in order to gain merit with his countrymen, whofe 
refentment he had fo highly provoked, oppofed an 
inhuman refolution of precipitating from rocks all 
thofe of the Phocians who bad attained the age of 
puberty. But the king of Macedon, whofe cha- 
racter was not naturally flagitious, or cruel without 
neceflity , mufl; , of his own -accord , have been 
inclined to avert fuch an atrocious and bloody 
fentence, which, without promoting his interefl, 
would have for ever ruined his fame. . 
and the This conclufion appears the more probable, 

«"?hft°hc ^^"^^»' "w^ ^^^ affured, that, upon the fame principle, 
cruelty of but with far lefs fuccefs, he affumed the protedbioa 
Thtbcs. Qf ^hg oppreCfed Bceotians. Orchomcnus, Coronaea, 
Hyampolis , with other cities of lefe note in 
Boeotia, were, in confequcnce of the ruin of their 
Phocian allies, again fubjeded to the dominion of 
Thebes; a republic, always haughty and unrelent- 
ing, who, on thii5 occafion, prepared to treat the 
rebels with more than her ufual infolence and 
cruelty. Philip efpouled the caofe of the injured 
with a generous ardor, extremely difagrecable to 
the Thebans. His humanity , whether real or 
afFeded, was loudly extolled by his partifans in 
moft republics of Greece. It redounded, however, 
more to his own glory, than to the benefit of the 
affiided Bceotians j who, being expelled from their 
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own coutitry by the intolerable oppreflSon of The- 
ban tyranny, fought refuge in the compal!ionate 
bofom off Athens'*. 

Having finifhed the lacred war in a manner fo 
favorable to his own intereft and ambition, Philip 
convened the members of the Amphidlyoiiic coun- 
cil , to the number of two hundted , and affifted in 
the hymns, prayers, and iacrifices offered to Apollo; 
in acknowledgment of his divine protedtion of their 
councils and arms. The name of the pious king 
of Macedon , who had been the principal inftru- 
ment of their fuccefe, refounded in the facred 
Poeans fung in honor of the God. The Am- 
phidlyons ratified all the tranfadions of that prince, 
eredted his (latue in the temple of Delphi, and 
acknowledged, by a fblemn decree, the kingdom 
of Macedon as the principal member of the Hel- 
Icnic body ". Philip at the feme time appointed 
deputies to prefide at the Pythian games, the cele- 
bration of which was nearly approaching, and to 
which moft of the Grecian dates had already ferit 
their reprefentatiVes. The Athenians, ftung with 
indignation and regret, abftained from this feftivaL 
An embaffy was therefore difpatched to them in 
the name of the Amphidlyons, requiring their 
concurrence with meafures recently embraced by 
the general council of Greece; and remonftrating 
againft their difpleafure at the aggrandizement of a 
prince with whom they had fo lately contradlcd an 
alliance. 
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f H A F. The deliberations of the Athenian afiembly, agi 
XXXV, -this pccafion, fho^yed the full extent of their owa 
Even the folly, and evinced the confummate policy .of Fbili{V 
admirtws ^^^Y acknowledged , with dejedion and anguiib, 
f Mtenfion. that they had negledled the many opportunities 
prefented them by the favor of heaven, for repre(- 
.fing the ambitioa of their rival; that the time 
of adling , with vigor and bojdnefs , >va$ now no 
more ; that the caufe of Greece was an empty 
name, fince the Greeks furrendered their dignity 
to the king of Macedon; and that it became their 
owa republic to confult rather its fafety than its 
hoinor, and to maintain peace with a mpnarck 
iigainft whom they were by no mean$ prepared 
to Avage war. Even Demofthenes *^ recocnmendeiji 
this refojution ; left, fays he, we fhould offend thofc 
now affembled, who call themfelves the Amphic- 
tyons , and thus excite a general war againft 
ourfelves. The Thebans, befide ancient caufes of 
quarrel with us, are incenfed at our harbouring 
their exiles ; the Locrians and Theffalians refent 
our proteding the Phocians ; the Argives , the 
Meffenians, and Megalopolitans, are difpleafcd at 
opr concurring with the views of Lacedsenaon. If 
we refufe the demands of Philip and the Arophic* 
tyons, they may aflault us with the combined arn^ 
pf all thofe ftates, which we are totally unable to 
refift. One point, therefore, is neceffary^ the con- 
tinuance of the prefent p.eace; not that it is fo very 
excellent, or fo worthy of you ; but, 'of wKat kin^i 
(bever it may be, it >yere more for the intereft of 

*' DemoftheQ. de Face* 
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youraflfairs, that it never had been concluded , than c H A Pi 
that now , when it is concluded, you Ihould infringe xxxv. 
it. This opinion was univerfally approved : Mace- 
don was acknowledged a member of the Grecian 
confederacy ; and Ifocrates , an Athenian of the 
higheft merit and reputation, addreffed adifcourfc 
to Philip , in which he exhorted him to difdain in- 
glorious vidories over his countrymen and friends^ 
to employ his authority to extinguifh , for ever , the 
animofities of Greece , and to diredl the united 
efforts of that country, of which Macedon now 
formed a part , againft the wealth and effeminacy 
of Perfia, its ancient and natural enemy ". 

Whether thefe exhortations proceeded from the 
virtuous fimplicity which did not fufped, or from 
the infmuating and artful policy which , though it 
fufpeded , hoped to prevent, the hoftile projeds ** 
of iVlacedon, the meafures of Philip were, doubt- 
lefs , taken with too much care , and his plans 
founded too deep and firm , to be Ihaken by the 
fpecious eloquence of a rhetorician. He had long 
ineditated the invafion of Afia ; the conqUeft of the 
Perfian empire was an objed that might well • 
tempt his ambition; but neither his own paffions, 
nor the arguriients of other men, could haften, re- 
tard , or vary his undeviating progrefs in a fyftem 
which could only be completed by confolidating his 
ancient, before he attempted new conquefts. 

** Ifocrat. Orat. Pbilipp. 

** See the Life of Ifocrates > prefixed to my traoilation of hi9 
works, 
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